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WILLIAM HINS H'A W 
As Hans Sachs in “Die Meistersinger’’ 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL ANP 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Cannecte Hatt, New York. 
2634 Columbus 


Church, 


Telephone 


ROSS DAVID, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MISS MARION DAVID, 


Coach and accompanist. 


BURT SCHOOL, 


Ear-Training 


M. F. 
Sight-Singing, 

phy. 

Music 


Musical Stenogra- 

Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Special coaching for church trials. 

New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall, 

Addres# Brooklyn School, 1202 Lefferts Place. 








PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
H. RAWLINS BAKER, 


PLANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


MR. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULT! Ri AND SINGING. 
Teacher of Julia Marlowe Marie Cahill, Doris 
Keane, Frances Starr, FE. H. Sothern, ete 


West 2ot! 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 
Voice Culture Art of 


Studio 


Singing. 
Hall 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Carnegic 
Ave 


New 


Mail address: Fifth 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
rE ACHER SINGING. 
rorg Carnegie Hall 


Colur 


Or 


nbus 


Telephone V5 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA, 
Voice Culture in All Its Branches, 
The Evelyn, to: W &th St New York City. 
Telepdone 48 Schuyler, 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
106 W. goth St Phone, 3s52 River 


Exclusive m’g't of Haense! & Jones, Aeolian Hall 


MME. MINNA SCHLOEMANN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION~-Serious Pupils Only 
10 Manhat Ave., N. \ Phone 4845 Riverside 


FI ORE NCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
tg: W. zoth St Telephone, 5331 Columbus 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
i730 Broadway, Cor. gsth St. 

vlumbus, 


Telephone, grip ¢ 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Muse Awwa F. Zrecter, Director. 
Met. Opera House Bidg ‘ Bway, New York 


Tel. rare Be 


vant. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 


Residence,21&4 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 











CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MusIc, 
New York. 


for 


Tel. 4152 Schuyler. 
and professionals. 
Thorough course for beginners. 
(Thirty-ninth year.) 


113 West Ssth St., 


Special courte teachers 


Degrees granted 


Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING, 





Studio West ro4th Street 
"Phone, S101 Riverside. 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
I Carnegie Hall 

JAMES P. DUNN, 
Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Chureh, Jer- 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) TPhone, 782-R Bergen. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 
Pelephone 4879 6 Murray Hill. 


CTORINE HAYES, 
CONCERT AND OPERATIC 


lor engagements 


SOPRANO. 
address 

Fourth 

Phone, 


s61 


St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1138 W South, 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie ‘all Tel. 1350 (Columbus, 
MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 


\ss't Orgunist, Trinity Church, 
RECT: \ND 


sddress Trinity 


New York, 
INSTRUCTION. 
Church, New York. 


ALS 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction, 


Coach for 


professional and advanced singers 
Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave,, City. 
Phone, 2193-] Morningside. 





Ciirroro DEMAREST, F.A.G.O., 
ORGANIST-—-COMPOSER. 
Recitals— Instruction, 


Church of The Messiah, & Park Av., 


wath St. 


N.Y.C. 


LISBET HOFFMANN, 


PIANIST. 
Stapleton (Staten Island), 


ta Pierce Street, 








DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West gand St. 
"Phone, s408 Bryant New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method), 


8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co, All 
taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Ear Training, Supervisors’ Course. 
anJd Friday Classes. 64 E. 34th Se, N. ¥. 
Bedford. 127 Quincy St., Brooklyn. 


Instructo 
Singers 
Rhythm, 
Tuesday 
Tel. s46o J 





GIUSE?PE CAMPANARI, 


Por 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils. 


Applicants to be seen by appointment only. 
668 West End Avenue, near g2d St.; 


McCALL LANHAM, 
BARITONE—Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 


212 West soth St. Tel., 





CALVARY GRAND CHOIR, 
Conductor, Dr. A. Madeley Richardson. 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Apply Calvary Baptist Church, W. s7th St. 
Tel., Morningside 7587. 


New York. 


2329 Columbus. 


FOR CHURCH MUSIC. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West voth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Heathcote Hall, 600 West rr4th St.. New York. 


Tel. 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drice.) 





Mae. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Heawany G. Ferepmann.) 
CONTRALTO., 
Vocal! Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th Se. 





JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 
Pianist—Accompanist. 
Instruction—Coaching. New York. 


Telephone, 1350 Columbus. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East r4oth St. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


No. 143 West g2d St., New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescuerizey Meron. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera, 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


864 Carnegie Hall, 





WILIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER, 
1284 Easth roth Street. 
Tel, Gramercy 3848. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Ex-President of N.Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n. 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Baritone. Lectures and Recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, Acolian Hall. 





Piano Instruction Telephone 
Theory of Music 7280 Schuyler 
CARL HAHN, 

Studio: 172 West 7zoth St. (The Avonel). 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Neptist Church, New 
York. 430 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y 


ORGAN, HARMONY. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals— Lessons. 
Studio: yor Pierce Bidg., Boston. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Parke 


Phone, 3:8> Gramercy. New York City. 





BRUNO HUHN, 


STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE. 


Elementary and advanced vocal lessons, 


231 West o6th St.. New York. 








Piano 


CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 6and Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
Fr. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method. 2: East sth St 
"Phone, 1302 Lenox. 


HERMAN SPIELTER, 


PIANO THEORY—VOICE COACHING. 
516 W. 180th St Phone, Audubon 7775. 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 163; East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


Lessons in Organ, Theory and Coppecition. 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 3d S 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viocrnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert 
in Berlin, Will accept engagements STS 
number of pupils 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Harlem 3427. 
a OS gamma Mondays. Adaress 1821 Dia 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


TENOR. 
330 ¥ W. 58th St. N. Y. C. Phone, 434 Columbus. 
Management: A. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 








ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST— INSTRUCTION, 
111 East 62d St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 

808 Carnegie Hall. 
Conductor Symphony Concerts. 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Beigium. 









MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
“Voice-placing and Singing” through “Correct 
Italian Enunciation.” 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.. 

1425 Broadway, New York. 








Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Letchetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 

Als limited number of resident “— received. 
38 East Goth St "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 


















HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Director of the Brookheld Summer Schoo! of Singing 
zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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&.RECHLIN =: 


16 E. 88th Street “ 


ot eae 
Heading. , foee Lenox 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methedist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pitteburgh; Pa. 





BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY 


BROS. EPSTEIN 
il. W. Gor. Taylor and Olive Sts., St. Louls, Me. 
One of the oldest and dest music seboois in the United States 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carmegie Hall - + - + Mew York 


MORTIMER WILSON ‘° 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Music 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never — to bring re — 


Or iImrsovee Mvarc 
wD oy ow. @ ror Ls 


DUNNING SYSTEM 
formation 








s SHARP-HERDIEN 


Chicege, Tl. 


& JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 


Eon eum AaOrBANO 





JOHN B. MILLER, te 


pa anes rm 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 8:st St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y 


BEATRICE McCUE 


Management: Ha Koy wey Ta Sitee Walt, tow Tort 
Residence: 622 W. Saist Bt. Hew York. Phone 6660 Aududor 


SHEFFIELD 














Louise St. John WESTERVELT | 

















OF MUSIC R TENOR 
sg —— say Chinen ne P £ 4654 Beacon Street CHICAGO, ILI. 
KARLETON HACKETT | 3 TENOR 

rexcam er sncre «|? FINNEGA 


area: 4 G. — RICHARDSON 
Brooklyr 


© CHRISTIANS-KLEIN "Sermo 


FR concerts, Recital. Opera. Ete. Yoos! and dromati tetra: instroc- 


n tion. From the Deginaing to Dighest | Perfection. 
« Place Theatre 


A Exclusive Management: Annie FRIEDBERD. 1425 Broads 





BARONESS LITTA von ELSHER 


Vocal instruction 
$62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Schoo! 
Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO, ILL 


Katharine HOFFMANN Aoosmpanis! 


“WITH SCHUMANN-#EINK TOUR 
Home Addres=: ST. PAUL 


e SET A ZF aa: 


t a S20 Addison Ave., Chicago 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACBER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Vie dei Conti, 7 























THEODORA STURKOW 
EY DEF Pini: 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, til. 





Between 100 ond ia ist Sts. as Riversiée 152 13s3 N. ay St. - Chicago, TL 
BLANCHE GOODE Pianist el Coeur 
Available for Recitals A STEVENSON 
Address, Joseph Joiner, 439 Fifth Ave. ‘ 
ie "| Soprano «« Teacher 
MAY PORTER-::::: | es 
UNIVERSITY oF 
oe 828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Columbus 2822 


water it ave. one Sat t Peleeaioen . 


Address: 





Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 


Management: 
WALTER ANDERSON 


171 West 57th St., New York 
"Phone 268 Columbus 


Geoaiiline DAMON 


VOCAL eat Po 
Wallace Bullding. 


ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


606 West 116th St., New York City 


Mme. E B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 




















ARTHUR M. _— 


~coguraeaenadl 
Fine Arts Building - - 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 





CONCERT RGANI 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Th ical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 
ror West t1sth St. 
New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


sera re ICG = 
i and Piano 


sic with New York A megs oy 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

STUDIO: Steinwey ~t 
Address, 144 East rgeth Street, New York City. 


Telephone 
Morningside 8832 














MARGEL GHAILLEY, Visiaist 
lint. Chailley-Richez, Manst 


i KROEGER 


recter KROEGER SCHOOL 
Planoterte Recitals and Lecture yon 4 


Musical Art Buildieg 5T. LOUIS, MO. 








— > WILLARD ‘uss runt 
BIRDICE BLYE ‘x: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


GOTTFRIED H. ComrERT G8 


FEDERLEIN =~: 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Musical Director at the 
omttatincdeutis Pumun, betennen teen 
ADDRESS, 114 WEST 63rd STREET 








2West 64th - oll 
New York 





say VWVILLIAMS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
406 KIMBALL a py - Cmicaco 


= =SALTEDO 


Salo Harp, Metropolitan Opera Oronestra 
HARP—CONCERTS AND RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 


Management; F. 0. RENARD, 216 W. 70th St. New York 
Concert 


=F mse WIT D) Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Cleb. Mendelssebe Clad 














SAMUEL GARDNE 


wee 


Ez 
s 
T 
E 
R 


H 
address RL, tt Lote éve., and $246 
Ley Manes: HARRY CUL CULRFITSON oe 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 
The Oldest and Most Pr festive Busing Institu 





Bonci « || ALERI n 
INDORSES ISSUE 
FRANK WALL » Geass 


i—«," Conductor Boston Opera Co 
MASS. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER— VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimor:« 








CLARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St. 





UMBERTO 


SORRENTINO 


EMINENT ITALIAN TENOR 


la een regret 








Tel. Bryant 5826 


ow DILLING 

Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 

Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34th St.. N. Y 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62d St.. N. ¥. City 





a % 
i s. 

4 
- 





























TENOR COMPOSER 


“Twe Reses"* “Ah, Love bute D 
““Ferever and a Day” ON Pete Yee and Ray’ 


Wallet Gerte, Hotel Planters, 133 W. 47th St. Tel. reapent 


VIOLINS <= 


Send tor Wholesale 
Catalogue A 


JOHN MARKERT & CO. 
33 West Sth Street, New York 


ey BERGEY 
me Chicago Opera Schoo! 


Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Il. 


C7... Ene 








OLD 




















- Mosepemech: WALTER ANDERSON 


171 W. 67th St., New York ‘Prone 260 Colembes 


| LUCILLE MILLER 


SOPRANO. Address all communications to 
Ss. F. TROUTMAN, oh Ave.. PITTSBURG PA. 


| HENRY P. SCHMITT 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 203 W.Sist St.. Hew York. Tei. Sobeyier 95:7 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MAURITS LEEFSON PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Director 








PAU CAE MEYER runs: faces 


4939 Washington Part Pisce, Chicago, IIL 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 








‘AND DAVID 
5 rosten a few Tort 














The Virgil Conservatory 


is famous for fits notable players 
made through the use of the 


“TEK” 
For cctaloge of both address 
42 West 76th Street, New York 





cura BENHAM rai 





— Recitals 








VOCAL COACH, ACCOMPANIST 
Assistant Maestro, Chicago Grand Opera 
Company 


DMOZ Ve 





KLIBANSKY 


Formerly 8 years chief teacher 
at Stern Conservatory, Berlin 


PRIVATE STUDIO 
Tol. 2328 Colsmoes 





212 West 69th Street 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West Sith Street 
Tel. 3953 Colambes 





vat. RAGNA 





LINNE “==" 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 








The H. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 














One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 





GvEREI 


THE JOHN pig eH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
Owners of THE EVERETT PIANO MOE ot Boston 








Conover 
Piano 


IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 





Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America's 
greatest piano builders—a man who has aunt more than forty years in the study 
of a single problem— tone products pared with its excellence in work- 
manship, unusual tune patho and Ae it is more moderately priced 
than any other really great piano of today. 





easy monthly payment plan 


The (able (ampany 


CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER-PLAYER Pianos 


| Write for our handsomely illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 























KIMBALL PIANOS 








The Artists favortrle 
W. W. Kimball Co. 
Established 1857 “ “ “ “ Chicago 








THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


ISLESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word. 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO. 





Milwaukee, Wis- 








Wing & Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
Fastory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and (3th Streets, New York 


< VIRGIL “Se2522 























Under Personal Direction of 
vat er Gillen 187 Madioon Ave 





























-C INCINNAI 1 CONSE ERY, Al ORY of MUSI¢ ESTABLI 
ee: F CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 
‘|| Conducted according to methods of most progres- 


\sive European Conservatories. 
_Elocution—- MUSIC — Languages 


Preparatory, Normal and Artist Departments 
open throughout the Summer. 
Faculty of international reputation. 
Also Special Normal Course in Public School Music. 
Location and surroundings ideal for Summer study 
or catalogue and Summer <apmaine 


Miss Beara Baur, Directres Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Allon Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti, Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- Public School Musico—O. E. Robinson. 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Withelm Middelschulte, Catalog mailed free. 


Malkin Music School 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director 
26 Mount Morrie Park, West 
Maestre Pietro Fieridla } Votes Mr. J. Pasternack, Coach 
Mme. Sephic Traabman Mr. A. Volpe, Vielis 
Mr. V. Deblesky, Celie Mr. 8. Finkeletels. Cornet 
Mr. &. in }Piene 
Miss Ade Becker 














TRINITY SCHOOL 
OF CHURCH MUSIC 
Dally training in => BY EL. the 


FELIX LAMOND, Director 


Cataleg ea request 14 W. 13th St. New York 








— 


Barbarossa St. 30. Berlin W. 
HILDA von 
AMERICAN 


A. K, Virgil 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC ARTS 





Fer Cetelogue end Information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Room 145, Carnegie Hall, New York 





























MARY LINDSAY-OLIVER 
Scotch Pianiste 


615 ORCHESTRA HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


716 Fime Arts Building 


DAN BEDDOE rae TENOR 


Seasvu 1913-1914 in America 
Under the Exclusiv: Menegement of R. E. JOHNSTON 


wassu J, EPs 
CONDUCTOR 


Philadeiphia Pa. 
vee 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
and Artistic Finish 
"Phone 488: Lenox. 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 
































wir CADMAN 


Ist 
m renee s Recrteeseecn so Me 


Address: Care of WHITE-GMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTOR 


i E _ 
'THIERS = 























le Ceacert Threagheat Germany, Season [1913-1816 
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STRIKING “PARSIFAL” 
SUCCESS IN LONDON. 


House Sold Out for Entire Series of Perform- 

ances—Queen Attends Premiere—Not a 

Perfect Production—Leonard Borwick’s 
Superfine Piano Playing. 
s Portland Place, 
London, W., England, February 7, 

There is no question that “Parsifal” has captured the 
interest of the London public. The subscription for the 
entire series of performances is practically sold out and 
for the performance of the opening night a long queue 
waited at Covent Garden from four o'clock on the morning 
of February 2 until four o'clock in the afternoon of the 
same date, which was that of the premiere. It simply now 
remains to be seen whether or not this great interest will 
be of-the sustaining order. 

In spite of its theatrical and reprehensible story, “Par- 
sifal” may continue to interest through the sheer beauty 
of much of its music. The note of ecstasy and exultation 
is in many of its measures, and though the conducting of 
the Munich conductor on the occasion of the London pre- 
miere was far from revealing the many fine shadings and 
nuances of tone color, the score has been made familiar 
enough through the various excerpts that have been given 
of the music-drama the last few years to allow the many 
to draw on their imagination to supply what may be lack- 
ing in any one performance. 

Aside from the glory of the music, it is beyond the com- 
prehension of the writer of these lines how any normal 
man or woman, especially woman, can ever endorse the 
ethical concept of “Parsifal,” or that which the character 
of Parsifal stands for or implies, along with the degrading 
Kundry type eternally groveling and symbolical of nothing 
but debased womanhood. However, this side of the “Par- 
sifal” music-drama has been thrashed out more or less 
thoroughly by multitudinous writers, and nothing more 
need be said of it in that respect in these columns, in fact 
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could not be discussed in a newspaper like the Musicar 
Courter. 
Tue Premiere 


The cast of the London premiere of “Parsifal’’ was as 


follows : 

Amfortas ..- Paul Bender 
Titurel ... ..Murray Davey 
a 5 6k. entre ceccdventehecipestignheceseuad Paul Kniipfer 
I di ois ic si cnshenbeveshtsteckhensaugnes Heinrich Hensel 
I acco cco thson de vonevssddvccccencevetexbusuccets August Kiess 
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.Eva von der Osten 
tavanet Bender-Schifer 
..William Anderson 
...Charles Mott 
-assceees Winifred New 
veteeused Kate Holbrooke 
. Hummelsheim 
-+eeeee+Frank Foster 
..Annie Puchmayer 
.+.++Ada Davies 

++ Bessie Jones 
.Rosina Buckman 
.Eveline Matthews 
Elsie McDermid 


Kundry é nae 

A Voice... howe made or 
First Knight of the Grail.... 
Second Knight of the Grail.. 
First Esquire : 

Second Esquire. ....... 

Third Esquire....... 

Fourth Esquire...... 


Flower Maidens 


Conductor, Artur Bodansky 

Queen Alexandra was present in the royal box and a gala 
performance the eventful “Parsifal” first hearing proved to 
be in every respect from the distinguished audience graced 
by the presence of the Queen to the distinguished cast in- 
terpreting the music-drama, and the excellent orchestra un 
der Bodansky. 

The title role as impersonated by Heinrich Hensel was 
true to all the requirements of the perfect hero type. And 
then Hensel sang his lines beautifully as well as acted the 
part with grace and charm. Mne. van der Osten as the 
Kundry gave an excellent conception of the part, and sang 
exceedingly well, though the voice at times appeared to be 
»f too great a volume and seemed somewhat inclined to a 
certain coarseness of timbre. But she was most peculiarly 
costumed, wearing a kind of magenta color gown, with 
grayish beaded trimming (in the second act), a veil af the 
same magenta tone, and a gold crown, the ensemble of 
which was really funny and grotesque. She was gotten 
up more like one of those quaint figures one sees in medie 
val paintings than like the cosmopolitan Kundry of varied 
experiences that the character is supposed to represent 
When she put on her penitential garb, however, she was 
more in the picture, and she was particularly acceptable in 
the objectionable feet washing episode, investing the pro 
ceeding with much grace and delicacy. 

To Paul Kniipfer, for his singing of the difficult Gurne- 
manz role, high praise is due, and likewise to Paul Bender 
for his impersonation and singing of the Amfortas charac- 
ter, and August Kiess in that of Klingsor 

Flower Maipens UNSATISFACTORY 

In the singing of the lovely flower maiden music by the 
female chorus, there was little beauty of tone, in fact it 
was all anything but agreeable to the ear. There are some 
very sharp, shrill and strident voices among the chorus 
members, and they should be eliminated, for they destroy 
all quality of tone and overpower the more agreeable 
voices. And the stage deportment was very crude, the art 
of how not to be seductive conspicuously displayed. And 
with the color scheme adopted for these same flower maid- 
ens, their presence was anything but esthetically welcome 


Tue OrcHESTRA 
In the orchestra there was much that should have been 
much better. Though a thoroughly experienced conductor, 
and one no doubt familiar with all the essentials of the 
“Parsifal” score, Bodansky failed, invariably, in outlining 
the great suavity of the music and its wonderful lyricism 
There ‘seemed to lack throughout his entire reading that 
broad and magnificent sweep of outline which has been 
made familiar in the concert room through the readings of 
the noted contemporary conductors. Herr Bodansky’'s 
reading had all the suggestions of the cramped and ham- 

pered. 
Tue StTacinc 


As to the staging of the music-drama, much attention 
had been given to it by the Covent Garden management, and 
in the matter of the Grail Temple scene, in the first and 
third acts, a harmonious ensemble was presented. Very 
gorgeous was the Byzantine architectural scheme along 
with the lighting effects. But in the second act, in the 
garden scene, the monstrous goggle eyed flowers, of a dull 
brown and yellow, were truly of a kind unique and un 
usual. These wonderful flowers and the green color 
dresses of the chorus, and Kundry in her magerta gown 
and veil, added a note of hilarity to the sacred drama. 

Méuut’s “Josern” Propucen. 

On the evening following the premiere of “Parsifal” 
Méhul’s “Joseph” was given at Covent Garden. There is 
little to say in favor of the work aside from its historic 


value, which again is not preserved, as the version used at 
Covent Garden is that adapted by Felix Weingartner, who 


brought the work more “up to date.” Musically it can 
make no appeal in the opera houses of today. But it will 
help to sustain the religious atmosphere for “Parsifal” to 
bask in 
Leonarp Borwicx’s Master PIANIsM 

At the first of his five recitals to be given during the 
month of February, Leonard Borwick brought forward a 
Bach, Brahms and 


from these masters were the 


program constructed of Beethoven 


The numbers selected 


Ravel, 








MARTINELLI 


SIGNOR AND MMI AND MR. AND MRS 
YEATMAN GRIFFITH RETURNING TO EUROPE ON THE 
STEAMSHIP “KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Griffith spent several days in Chicago, where they 
went to be present at the American debut of their pupil, Florence 
Macheth 


gan fugue in G minor by Bach, arranged for piano by 
Mr. Borwick, and played by him with fine imagination and 
perfection of technical work. In this number the pianist 
opened his program and at once established a synrpathetic 
understanding with his audience. The second piece listed 
was the sonata, op. 111, in C minor, Beethoven, which was 
invested with the pianist’s own artistic repose, intellectual 
command and deep musical feeling 

One of the most difficult of compositions to make inter 
esting, Mr, Borwick succeeded in doing more with it, for 
he made it positively attractive, and the arietta particu 
larly became fascinating and lyrical. Particularly in Bee- 
thoven and Brahms Leonard Borwick unquestionably is an 
authority of the highest standing and interest. The Brahm 


numbers on this program of last Wednesday were the op 
10, No. 1 ballade (after the Scotch ballad, “Edward”) 
romance in F, op. 118, No. 5; and the variations on the 


Paganini theme (op. 35, book 2). Fine and intellectual as 
he is always, Mr. Borwick has the equally important qual 
fication of the poetic and imaginative sense, and in no 
other composer than Brahms is it more necessary that the 
interpreter should be thus gifted 

As presented by Mr. Borwick the variations became a 
veritable tone poem, capricious, of delightfully changing 
moods and comprising innumerable suggestions and grada 
tions of tonal coloring. He has the feeling for the archi 
tectonic musical scheme as well as for the emotional mood, 
and is invariably the master pianist in his Brahms read 
ings. 

Preceding the closing group by Brahms was the Ravel 
number, “Gaspard de la nuit,” three poems for the piano 
after the poems by Aloysius Bertrand, namely, “Ondine,”’ 
“Legibet” and “Scarbo.” In these three compositions the 
atmosphere is the thing. And Mr. Borwick succeeded in 
suggesting all the delicacy of the first, the mournfulness of 
the second, and the humorous delicacy of the third. The 
first named poem is a very beautiful composition for the 
piano, it is very pianistic and of continuity of exposition 
in form and general construction. It was a veritable thing 
of beauty as presented by Mr. Borwick. All three compo- 
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ms are full of charm and interest and were played with 


te taste by the pianist 
r. Borwick’s second recital program is of the miscella 
is order and the third a Beethoven program, contain- 


ng the other numbers, fifteen variations and fugue 


ginal theme from the composer's ballet, “Pro- 
BLANCHE Marcuesi SINGs. 
r recital at Bechstein Hall, February 5, Branche 





with her own particular style and 
} “of favorite 
Mme. 
and never fails to re 


etation a number 
rn songs,” as the program announced 
the true artistic sense 
ul t particular and individual charm of each and every 
“Wiegenlied,’ Brahms’ “Sandmann 
Mme. Marchesi 


Schumann, 
The same may be 





ice and interpretation. 


the artist in her reading of Caccini’s “Amaryllis” 


i ut La Violette,” both songs being presented 
{me. Marchesi in tone and mood with the greatest of 
Some French songs by Debussy, Fauré, Gounod, and 


vy Joseph Holbrooke and other English 


a most interesting program, in which 


M Marchesi was most sympathetically accompanied by 

1 lae 
Murer Lirtite is Busy 

M e, the singing teacher, has returned to Lon 

n P whe accompanied by several of her 

, he spent a few weeks over the holiday season. Miss 

Little w is busily engaged at her studios and will bring 

eral advanced pupils within the next few months 
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M Lat rpil 4 are win with success in the 
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Queen’s Hall, February 6, Lhévinne opened his program 
with the Bach-Liszt fantasie and fugue in G minor. He 
gave a dignified and what may be termed a classical inter- 
pretation of this interesting work. His fine taste and dis- 
criminating musical sense made of his reading one that 
must long be remembered. And in the Beethoven op. 109 
sonata, which followed, the same sense of the artistic, the 
musical feeling and the cultivated, discerning insight pre- 
dominated, with the result that as finished a performance 
of the op. 109 was given as one may ever expect to hear. 
The two books of the Brahms variations on the Paga- 
nini theme were played later, and an astounding accom- 
plishment it was. Technically the whole presentment was 
beyond reproach, and in the outlining of musical values 
there prevailed the delicate sense of things as well as su- 
perb bravura playing. In some Chopin numbers, the bar- 
carolle, mazurka in B major, op. 56, and the G flat im- 
promptu, and in some miscellaneous numbers, the pianist 
was equally interesting and essentially musical. He had 
was enthusiastically received. 
Evetyn KAESMANN. 


a good audience and 





Pupil Dedicates Poem to Teacher. 


The following poem was recently written and dedicated 
to M. Jennette Loudon (the brilliant pianist of the Beetho- 
ven Trio, of Chicago) by an admiring and grateful pupil, 








JENNETTE 


LOUDON. 


Irene Tufts, now a student at the University of Chicago. 
In sending Miss Loudon the poem she wrote as follows: 

“T have been hearing some opera and concerts this fall 
I wrote a little verse after hearing one, and it occurred to 
me that perhaps you would be interested in reading it, since 
had it not been for you, and all you taught me, I should 


never have done it.” 


BRAHMS SECOND SYMPHONY. 
in the soul of human life 
knew the joy, the tears, 
The ceaseless yearning of the heart of man— 
He felt 
Born of his passionate faith, 


Deep centred 


His spirit was, He 


its ecstasy, its groping pain, 

inwrought with love, 
a living harmony of song. 

the world in silence heard; 
magic of a master’s hand 

Set free, a radiant gleam flashed out athwart 

The trackless night of 


Tina Lerner’s London Success. 


Tina Lerner is a great favorite in London, where she 
was introduced to the English public several years ago by 
Richter in a London symphony concertr The 
Russian pianist, at her recent recital in that city, played a 
program devoted to works of Liszt, and her success was 
extraordinary with public and press, as the following no- 


There rose 
Wond’ ring, enthrailed, 
Onee more, by 


life’s great mystery 





Dr. Hans 


tices show 

The Russian pianist, Tina Lerner, decidedly increased her reputa 
recital yesterday The program was devoted entirely 
to works of Liszt and represented his genius in a most favorable 
light. Commencing with six of his smaller pieces, which included 
the performance of the two “Feux Follets” and “Ricor 
danza”’—the forme; played with delightful crispness and fancy and 
the latter with great tenderness—Miss Lerner got her audience into 
the best frame of mind for ber interpretation of the famous sonata 
I have pever heard this work played more ingratiat 
Its great technical demands were completely 
the composer were set forth with remark 
an engaging personality that held 
twenty-five minutes the work took te perform 


tion by her 


studies, 


in B minor 
ingly or poetically 
met, and the 


able clearness 


moods of 
combined 
nttention for the 


with 
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The selection concluded with Liszt's fanciful ““Gnomenreigen,” his 
familiar arrangement of Schubert’s “Hark! Hark! the Lark” and 
the sultry ““Mephisto” waltz.—The Referee, January 14, 1914. 





Tina Lerner, distinguished pianist already, although still very 
young, undertook a prodigious task yesterday afternoon when she 
essayed to play a complete program of Liszt's music at her recital 
in Aeolian Hall. The touch and tone are as lovely as ever, the 
phrasing as neat, the technic as richly polished and in consequence 
the recital was to a Lisztianer one of real joy. The central feature 
of the program was the great sonata in B minor. But—perhaps of 
their comparative rarity in concert programs—there was unusual 
interest in the pieces from the “Années de Pelerinage” and the 
two “Etudes Transcendental.” There was not one whit of the re 
flective beauty of the music lost in the playing of the “Chapelle 
de Guillaume Tell” or the noble “Eglogue”’; the “Feux Follets” 
might have been repeated so delicately was it given, and in the 
“Ricordanza” Miss Lerner almost surpassed herself by her rarely 
beautful, pure piano playing. Lisztianers certainly owe her a great 
debt not only for avoiding the beaten program track, but also for 





giving them an all too rare opportunity for hearing some Liszt 
played with the due sense of its beauty.—Daily Telegraph, Janu- 
ary 14, 1914 

Tina Lerner gave a Liszt recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday. She 


played three numbers from the “‘Years of Pilgrimage,” some studies 
and also the great sonata in B minor. This young and slight girl 
possesses technical accomplishment of the very first order. Nothing 
that Liszt demands in the way of virtuosity can in the least daunt 
her. It was a pleasure to bear such perfectly pearly scale execu 
tion and such massive and well graduated chord progressions.— 
Daily Mail, January 14, 1914. 





Her executive ability has been proved so often that it may now 
be taken for granted, the more so as she has fully learned how to 
subordinate it to the task of interpretation. Her style is fresh, 
vigorous and confident. Next to chief feature of 
her playing yesterday was its variety. In the B minor sonata she 
was big bold and authoritative; but she 
trast in the andante movement, which was given 
and refinement The gradations of 
extreme subtlety and its quality, delightful 
sages, was full, round and free from harshness in all vigorous move- 
ments. Brilliant im two of the “Transcendental Studies,” Miss 
Lerner gave three of the “Années de Pelerinage” with quite remark- 
able discernment. Indeed, her playing of the “Eglogue” will live 
long in the memory as a thoroughly satisfactory and enjoyable ex- 
ample of poetic interpretation.—The Globe, January 14, 1914. 


its vivacity the 


showed her sense for con 
with sober discre 
were regulated with 


thon tone 


in the pianissimo pas- 





These (the “Transcendental Studies,” three numbers from “Swiss 
Pilgrimage” and “La Campanella”) were brilliantly played with un 
suitability of touch and unfailing neatness of execution 
But her triumph came in the B minor sonata. This long work has 
rarely been made so interesting and Mlle. Lerner held the attention 


of her audience throughout. She never failed to grasp its 


varying 


spt it 





TINA LERNER. 


from an interpretive point of view and her execytion, always good, 
was in some places masterly. Clearly this Russian is a pianist born, 
not made.—Morning Post, January 14. rorg. (Advertisement.) 





Roderick White Praised in Dresden. 
The following tributes to the art of Roderick White, the 
gifted young American violinist, were received on the oc- 
casion of his debut in the Saxon capital: 


Elegance and absolute ease in bowing secure this violinist a place 
ahead of many others, who are unable to free themselves of pon 
derournes and weighty mannerisms. White's intonation is rich in 
beauty, with just an inclination to an excess of sweetness, But this 
is corrected by a powerful sense of conception, well backed by tem- 
nerament and vigorous rhythm.—Dresdner Nachrichten, December 
12, 1913. 

We heard him play Tartini’s concerto in D minor and Lalo’s 
Spanish concerto and gained a most favorable impression of the re 
cital giver Roderick White can call a beautiful level tone, excel 
lently developed technical and musical interpretation his own, and all 
these laudable characteristics are enhanced by the valuable instru 
ment he handles—it is said, a real Stradivarius.—Dresdner Jour- 
ual, December 11, 1913. (Advertisement.) 
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Albert Spalding’s Second ‘ St. Petersburg Recital. 


Albert Spalding’s second recital in St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, on January 16, was an almost unprecedented success. 
A large and distinguished audience greeted the Amer- 
ican violinist, among which were many representative mu- 
sical celebrities. Noteworthy among these were César 
Cui, the composer, and Leopold Auer, the great violinist 








RECENTLY BECAME 


SPALDING 


WHICH 
ALBERT 


GUARNERIUS 
PROPERTY OF 


FAMOUS 
THE 


THE 
and pedagogue. Special interest was shown in Spalding’s 
own compositions. 


Appended are some of the press com 
ments referring to the recital: 





At his second cencert, Sy was received by the public with 


area: though he were already an old acquaintance, 
and from the moment that the 
of Tartini were heard the 

hall showed the esteem in wh 


as well 


cordiality, as 


toties of the well known sonata 


first 


absolute and respectful silence m the 


ich this artist is held. Spalding played 
Bach, a lofty 


serious musician and 


this sonata as the suite in E major of with 


comprehension of style, inherent only to the 


artist The on the program was the 
and the 


works, 


chief number 


charming concerto in D minor by 


the consummate 
Saint-Saéns, artist’s bow, 


so severely restrained throughout the classical transformed 
itself suddenly voice of lyric 
pression and inspiration the idyllic and dreamy andante, 
terrupted in its turn by the sudden agitation of the brilliant finale 
The performance of this number with a shower of 
applause. Among the other numbers of the program which specially 
attracted the attention of the public were Spalding’s own prelude 
and “Scherzo Giocoso,” most tastefully conceived, and the original 
“Caprice Viennois” of Kreisler. It is well understood that Spald 
ing had to play many were followed by 


stormy ovations.—-The Diehn 


into a beauty which sang with ex 


to be in 


was covered 


pieces as encores, which 


A large audience had assembled at the Salle de la Noblesse to 


hear Spalding’s second concert, the 
Belonging to 


who had created such a 
Ferdi 
glorious traditions 


artist 
sensation at his first appearance the school of 
nand David, Spalding upholds 
Yesterday he again conquered his hearers by his impeccable technic 
To those who have 
Spalding recalls the divine 
artistic 


with honor its 
and his sense of expression so full of color. 
had the fortune to Wieniawsky, 
Pole, and this enough to establish his 
Birjevia Vedomosty 


hear 
alone is value.- 


Spalding, the American violinist, is char 


by a 
and serious comprehension of style 
artist to interpret equally well numbers of the 


A Self-Speaking Fact. 
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carries more advertising 


The playing of young 


virtuoso technic as by a profound 
It is within the power of this 


most varied char- 


acterized as well perfect 








than any other musical 
publication in the world 





acter, those of a passionate and temperamental order as well as 
those of dreamy lyricism. Beauty of tone, broad bowing and har 
monious phrasing are the particular qualities of his remarkable play 
ing. Spalding performed the sonata of Tartini with the highest 
nobility, and the well known suite of Bach in E major for violin 
alone, which is so rarely successful even with celebrated violinists 
The B minor concerto of Saint-Saéns permitted the artist to show 
his brilliant virtuosity, while his own pieces, the charming prelude 
and the elegant “Scherzo Giocoso,” as well as the colored minia 
tures of Kreisler, were all given graceful interpretations. Although 
the program was long since exhausted, the public refused to leave 
the hall and encore.—Vetchernye Vremya 
( Advertisement.) 


Marcella Craft as Madama Butterfly. 


Marcella Craft is one of the American girls who, by hard 
work merit, have genuine’ and well 
founded reputations for themselves in opera in Europ 


demanded encure after 








and genuine made 


After singing several years in Italy and Germany, she be 
came prima donna at the Royal Bavarian Opera House in 
Munich and was recently honored by an Imperial command 
to appear at the Prussian Royal Opera in Berlin. She 
chose for her appearance Madama Butterfly, 
she has made particularly 

The Emperor and Empress were prevented at the last 
moment from appearing by the death of a relative in the 
Hohenzollern family, but the Crown Prince Adal 
bert and Prince and Princess Eitel Frederich Fritz were all 


a role which 
her own 


Prince, 





BUTTERFLY 


MARCELLA CRAFT AS 


present and at the close of the performance Miss Craft was 
received by them. She met with the unfailing success which 
always accompanies her presentation of this role. Miss 
Craft is planning to return to America, the scene her 
first successes, in the fall. 


Swat the American Composer. 


{From the Cincinnati Times-Star.] 

Victor Herbert's outburst against the New York critics 
who pounded his new opera, “Madeleine,” 
week at the Metropolitan Opera, may have been due in part 
This the first opera 
Herbert which has met a similar fate. 


produced last 
to pique and disappointment. is not 
written by Mr. 

Mr. Herbert 
to swallow so bitter a pill without making a wry face 
But while he may have been in something of a temper 
when he sailed into the critics for their alleged prejudice 
and unfairness, there may be something in his remarks. 

He is perfectly reasonable when he asks fair play and 
just treatment, if he has good reason to believe he has been 
denied them. It is not at all impossible that the New 
York critics are so saturated with foreign opera influence 
and standards that they are unable to view new American 
operas, with their fresh ideas and departures from old 
models, in a proper perspective 

If American composers and librettists are to make any 
headway they must have some encouragement, and at least 
fair treatment. If they are to be hammered back into the 
slough of despond every time they show their timid heads 
above the surface, native opera will have a difficult 
in getting a foothold on dry ground. 


would be more than human if he were able 


time 





Anita Carranza in the West. 


Anita Carranza, the Mexican soprano, now touring the 
Central West under the concert direction of Ernest L. 
Briggs, appeared on Friday of last week at the Illinois 
Athletic Club in Chicago, and on Saturday in recital in 
Milwaukee. She will fill other engagements throughout 
Wisconsin in the near future. 
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lillings, the conductor of the Stuttgart Sym- 
Orchestra, introduced a new melodramatic work of 
Jung Olaf,” at the Philharmonie last even- 
issistance of the Philharmonic Orches- 
Moissi, of the Deutsches Theatre. 
Wildenbruth’s “Hexenlied” 
the world over, and in Germany in 


Berlin, 


Vi von Sci 


had the 
\lexander 
ings musical setting of 


ecome 


lamous 


ular it has often been heard with Ludwig Willner 
EK: von Possart. “Jung Olaf” also is by Wilden 
h, but the theme lacks the dramatic force and in- 


tensi f the “Hexenlied.” Schillings’ music to it, how- 


peCautiiul 


and grateful, although not very original. 


gs follows too closely in the footsteps of Richard 
rau Moissi, who has become famous as the inter- 
of the great Shakespearean tragic roles, recited the 


h thrilling effect. 

of interest, but why Schillings should 
to conduct the other num- 
the program was not clear. He was heard in Bee- 
ymphony and an excerpt from his op- 


ht to Berlin 


\ minor 


1 “Mol He also accompanied Armida Senatra, 

uve ympathetic and spirited rendition of Lalo’s 
nphony for violin and orchestra. 

hillings is president of the Allgemeiner 

) é Musikerverein, having succeeded Richard 

tha fice. Schillings also bears the proud 

General Musikdirektor,” which has been conferred 

half a dozen conductors in Germany. Yet Schil- 

f as a great disappointment as a conductor. A more 

four cornered, uninspired, dreary perform- 

Beethoven's fifth symphony I never have heard. 

markable organization, the Philharmonic Orches 

ransformed into a provincial band of musi- 

was not aware that these men could play in 

a piritiess fashion. It would have been better 

i hillings’ prestige if he had not conducted in 

Nixiscu Leaps Corus. 
lhe last subscription concert of the Berlin Philharmonic 
ioir was of special interest, because it was conducted by 


Nikisch, the regular conductor, Siegfried Ochs 
ng detained in Vienna on that day. The program con- 
Mahler’s choral ballad, “Das klagende 
this being the first Berlin performance, also four 
compositions for vocal quartet with piano 
ompaniment by Brahms, and Beethoven's half forgotten 

The Athens.” “Das klagende 
composed thirty-four years ago—in 1880—when 
was only twenty years of age. 

gram book did not reveal the name of the au- 
of the text, but the underlying poetical idea is very 
» that of Uhland’s famous ballad, “The Luck of 
Hall,” which Humperdinck has set to music, Mah- 
istics as a composer are already in evidence 

rk, particularly in his manner of writing 
Chematically the ballad has little of inter- 
and there is a lack of continuity and above 
f effective climaxes, with the result that the impres- 

. as a whole, in spite of the admirable performance, 
was tat Nor were the Brahms vocal quartets calculated 
and as for “The Ruins of Ath- 
hat is, as is-well known, one of Beethoven's weakest 
at the Germans call a “Gelegenheits Com. 
nd aside from the “Chorus of Dervishes” and 
nous “Turkish March,” it offers nothing of any mo- 
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DD 

ral w nuins ol 

ed” was 


Mahler 


naracter 
1 this early we 
tor renestra. 
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to d | this impression, 
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terest of the evening was centered almost wholly 
Nikisch, who proved himself to be quite as great a 





\N INTERESTING QUARTET, HEARD IN ENSEMBLE AT 


Willy Burmester Eugen d’Albert 


master in leading the chorus as in conducting the orches 
tra. 


SevENTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


A novelty also figured on the program of the seventh 
Philharmonie concert in the shape of a concerto for violin 
in F major by Friedrich Gernsheim. Gernsheim’s earlier 
concerto for violin, which wanders peaceably along the 
paths trodden by Beethoven and Brahms, has had an oc- 
casional hearing here during the last two decades. Gern- 
sheim now is seventy-five years old. The new concerto, 
recently completed, is a melodious, easily flowing work, 
written along conventional lines. It offers nothing new 
for the orchestra, and the violin part is difficult and not 
very grateful. It is the work of a routined, experienced 
but not inspired musician. It was given an academic, and, 
in the tone production, somewhat scratchy performance 
by Marteau. 

On the same program was heard Paul Scheinpflug’s 
“Overture to a Comedy by Shakespeare.” This is a charm- 
ing, sparkling, spritely piece of humorous writing for or- 
chestra. It made an excellent impression. 

Anton Bruckner’s fifth symphony in D flat major, in a 
magnificent reading, brought the evening to a close. 

At the next Philharmonie concert Nikisch will introduce 
to Berlin Erich Korngold’s new “Sinfonietta” for or- 
chestra. 

HERMANN ScHersen Leaps. 


Among the many novelties heard here during the week 
Arnold Schénberg’s “Chamber” symphony for fifteen solo 
instruments attracted special attention, as do all the com- 
positions of this writer. It made the impression of being 
a caricature of instrumental music, but a caricature in 
which there is neither esprit nor wit. It was applauded 
by some and hissed by others. At this concert, which was 
given by one Hermann Schersen, a very good new con- 
ductor, who introduced himself to the Sing-Academy with 
the assistance of the Bluethner Orchestra, was heard also 
Mahler's fifth symphony. This, with the exception of the 
unfinished ninth, is unquestionably the weakest of all Mah- 
ler’s symphonic creations. The program announced that 
this symphony had been arranged and remodeled, but it 
did not say by whom. The remodeling will hardly pre- 
serve the work from oblivion. 

Eicuta BiOraner Concert. 


Sigmund von Hausegger gave a monumental perform- 
ance of Bruckner’s eighth symphony at the fifth symphony 
concert of the Bliithner Orchestra under his leadership, 
scoring one of the most emphatic successes he has ever 
had in Berlin. Having had doubtful success with the 
various novelties he has introduced to us this season thus 
far, Hausegger restricted himself to a classical program at 
this concert, his other number being Mozart's G minor 
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VIENNA ON A SPECIAL OCCASION LAST SEASON. 
Fitzner Pablo Casals 


symphony, which was also given a beautiful rendition. 

The public at large has no great sympathy for Bruckner, 

but the attendance was fairly good, nevertheless. Mozart 

compensated those who did not care for Bruckner. t 
Yvette GuiLeert 1n CHANSONS. 


Yvette Guilbert has come back to sing old and new 
chansons for us. She gave three evenings at Beethoven 
Hall, her programs being made up chiefly from the chan- 
son literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth century. 
She did not come alone this time, but was accompanied by 
six charming dancing maidens, and by Louis Fleury, an ? ‘ 
excellent flute soloist. There is nothing new to say about 
the peculiar form of art cultivated by Mme. Guilbert. She 
has her clientele here, although her concerts were not so 
well attended as in former years, and she is always sure 
of a warm welcome. 

Many Pianists HEArp, 

The list of pianists who have played since last writing f 
includes Rudolf Ganz, Arthur Rubinstein, Alice Ripper, 
Conrad Ansorge, Adolphe Borchard, Paul Goldschmidt, 
Gisela Gross, Ignaz Tigermann, Marguerite Melville, How- 
ard Jones, etc. 

Rudolf Ganz was masterly, and the program of his re- 
cital was of special interest because it contained several 
novelties. Two pieces by Blanchet, the Swiss composer, 
entitled “Serenade” and “Au Jardin du vieux Serail,” 
proved to be charming, original bits of writing. Three 
new short pieces from Ganz’s own pen, entitled “Im Mai,” 
“Serenade” and “Bauerntanz,” op. 24, are also very clever, 
grateful pieces. They are quite modern, revealing strong 
French influence, but they are extremely pianistic and 
effective. Ganz gave a fine reading of Chopin’s B minor 
sonata and Haydn’s charming sonata in D major; works 
by Debussy and Liszt completed his program. 

Arthur Rubinstein, the one time prodigy, returns a full- 
grown man, Although he is a pianist of great merit, he 
has not quite fulfilled the prophecy of his boyhood. 

Alice Ripper, the Hungarian, is a dashing, temperamental 
performer. She was heard in works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Sinding, and in some little pieces new to Berlin, 
by Halfdan Cleve and Sofie Menter. She may be ranked 
with the best pianists of her sex. 

Gisela Gross also is a Hungarian. She has neither the 
technical mastery nor the bravour of her countrywoman, 
but she has points of interest as an interpreter and a 
musician. 

Conrad Ansorge, who, together with Elena Gerhardt, 
formed the chief attraction of the third Elite Concert, 
played compositions by Bach, Schubert, Chopin, Mendels- 
sohn and Liszt, also some dances from his own pen, re- 
vealing great warmth and poetry. 

Borchard, the Frenchman, gave a very fine performance 
of Schumann’s “Symphonic Etudes,” and also of Liszt’s 
arrangement of the “Tannhauser” overture. He is not 
a player of heroic proportions, but his readings are refined 
and sympathetic. 

Marguerite Melville was the soloist of the Philharmonic 
popular concert on January 30, Accompanied by the or- 
chestra under Hildebrand, she gave a remarkable reading 
of Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto. The applause which 
her playing called forth was so pronounced and insistent 
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that she responded with an encore—a rare occurrence at 
these concerts. 


Frepier’s Baton Activity. 


Max Fiedler has added a fifth to the four concerts an- 
nounced with the Philharmonic Orchestra. This fifth con. 
cert brought a special Beethoven-Wagner program, which 
drew out a large audience to the Philharmonie, for Bee- 
thoven and Wagner always are trumps here. How Fied- 
ler’s reading of the C minor symphony, contrasted with 
that of Von Schillings! It was like day and night. Those 
three favorite overtures, “Lohengrin,” “Meistersinger” and 
“Tannhauser,” also were given a big temperamental, com- 
manding rendition. Fiedler never has been heard here to 
better advantage than on this occasion. The overture to 
“Egmont” and an excerpt from the “Gétterdammerung” 
completed his program. 


Viotrnist Isocp MENGEs. 


Isold Menges, the young English violinist, made her 
fourth and final appearance of the season, this time in 
recital, Miss Menges has been, by all odds, the most suc- 
cessful of the new violinists of the season. She has been 
heard three times with orchestra in conjunction with such 
distinguished conductors as Safanoff and Karl Panzner, 
and her programs included such important concertos as 
. the Tschaikowsky and the Beethoven. Miss Menges has 
established herself here as one of the foremost women 
violinists of our day. Her command of the fingerboard is 
complete, her tone is rich, warm, sensuous, and she never 
fails to ignite a sympathetic spark in the audience. While 
she was at all times admirable when playing with orches- 
tra, she also proved to be quite efficient in recital. Her 
performance of Bach’s chaconne in particular deserves the 
highest praise. The young artist's success in Berlin has 
been worthy of her gifts and accomplishments. 


Von Revuter’s APPEARANCES. 


Florizel von Reuter, who recently made a most success- 
ful re-entree, gave a second concert at Bliithner Hall on 
January 28, achieving with the Brahms concerto and Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole” even greater success, as I am in- 
formed, than at his first concert. As an encore he played 
Ernst’s “Hungarian Airs,” a virtuoso piece that has not 
been heard here for many years, Von Reuter is to give 
two more recitals this season, the programs of which will 
be extraordinary. One will comprise all of the twenty- 
four Paganini caprices, and the other all of Bach’s six 
violin sonatas for unaccompanied violin. 


Bertin Trio SEANCE. 


The Berlin Trio, of which the members are Moritz 
Mayer-Mahr, piano; Bernhard Dessau, violin, and Hein- 
tich Griinfeld, cello, gave a concert at Beethoven Hall, 
playing trios by Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms, These 
three popular artists in combination make admirable cham- 
ber music performers, and their interpretation of the 
three classicists left nothing to be desired. The Brahms 
C minor trio has probably never been heard here to better 
advantage. These three artists also have a large following 
in Berlin, and the hall was well filled. The waves of en- 
thusiasm ran very high. 

HerineMANN Sincs Loewe. 


An evening of Loewe ballads, sung by Alexander Heine- 
mann at the Singakademie, proved to be very enjoyable to 
the large audience which the celebrated baritone’s name 
had called out. Heinemann was in fine fettle. His volum- 
inous tone production and his glowing temperament, com- 
bined with his highly dramatic conceptions and delivery, 
made a strong impression. 


Vocat Purirs Make Desur. 


Hildegard Krey, a new singer and pupil of Franz Pros- 
chawsky, made a successful debut in a recital at Schar- 
wenka Hall. Her voice is a beautiful dramatic soprano, 
and the intelligence and temperamental manner in which 
she sang an air from Verdi's “Don Carlos” at the begin- 
ning of her program indicated that her proper sphere of 
activity would be the stage. She was also heard to ad- 
vantage in a group of Brahms lieder. She is a young 
singer of great promise. 

Another excellent voca! debutante was Lotta Rosenbaum, 
a pupil of Blanche Corelli. Fraulein Rosenbaum, who gave 
a recital at Meister Hall, has a sweet sympathetic voice, 
which has been admirably schooled, and a charming in- 
dividual style of singing. She sang a group of songs by 
Grieg most charmingly. She, too, is a promising young 
singer. 

Bertin Nores. 


At the next concert of the Berlin Singakademie Choir, 
under Georg Schumann, Enrico Bossi’s latest choral work 
entitled “Jean d’Arc,” will be brought out. The composer 
will be present at this performance. The premiere of the 
work recently occurred at Cologne, at a Giirzenich con- 
cert under Steinbach. It scored a brilliant success. 

By command of the Kaiser a special performance of 


Haydn’s “Creation” will be given by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Choir under Siegfried Ochs, on February 25, in the 
hall of the Royal High School. This performance will be 
attended by His Majesty in person. 

Siegfried Wagner has just completed a new opera, en- 
titled “Der Heidenkénig.” 

The Grand Duke of Weimar decorated Otto Lessmann 
on his seventieth birthday with the Cross of the Order of 
the White Falcon. 

Nora Drewett has been playing in Switzerland with bril- 
liant success. This gifted young pianist is having a most 
interesting, busy and successful season. 

Jascha Heifetz, the child violin wonder, will be heard 
again in Berlin tomorrow evening, February 7th, in a 














EMILY GRESSER, 
Gifted young American violinist who has been concertizing in Ham 
burg, Breslau, Dresden and Leipsic with great success. 


recital at Bliithner Mall. His program will comprise Gold- 
mark's concerto, Handel’s E major sonata, and smaller 
works by Schubert, Kreisler and Wieniawski. 

Gustav Mahler’s choral ballad, “Das klagende Lied,” 
mentioned above, was to have been introduced to Berlin 





NORAH DREWETT, 
The young Irish pianist, who has won great distinction on the 
continent as an interpreter of modern French compositions. 


by Theodore Spiering, but there were difficulties about 
getting a hall on the day that Spiering was arranging for, 
so his third concert had to be postponed. Thus it came 
about that the composition was first given by the Phil- 
harmonic Choir. Artuur M. Asett. 





Ethelynde Smith's Western Successes. 


Ethelynde Smith, the Maine soprano, has just returned 
from a successful Central West tour under the concert 
direction of Ernest L. Briggs, of Chicago. Miss Smith 
appeared at several concerts in Chicago in addition to 
her recital, and filled engagements in Missouri and Penn- 
sylvania en route after leaving Chicago. She will appear 
next season in Chicago at the Fine Arts Theatre in the 
opening concert of the Metropolitan Artists Series, and 
will fill numerous return engagements, and other dates 
which are being booked by Mr. Briggs. ? 
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Paris, February 9, 1913. 
The most interesting recital of the past week was un- 
doubtedly that of Arthur Hartmann, violinist, in which he 
had the assistance of no less a person than Claude Debussy 











TWO PHOTOGRAPHS OF FLORENCE MACBETH WHEN 
A CHILD, 


himself. The program began with the Grieg sonata, with 
Debussy playing the piano, and he accompanied later a 


group of his own works, “Il pleure dans mon cceur,” “La 
fille aux cheveux de lin” and “Minstrels,” which have 
been capitally transcribed for violin and piano by Hartmann 


—the “Minstrels,” for instance, being much more effective 
in the transcription than as a piano solo. The other num- 
bers were the Bach concerto in E major, the Bach chaconne, 
and a group of shorter pieces, the best of which was a 
splendid adagio and allegro of Corelli, and the worst, Pag- 
anini’s horrible “Moise,” which, however, gave Hartmann 
an opportunity of showing what tricks he can perform on 
the G string—an opportunity that he did not. fail to im- 
prove to the utmost. 

The culminating point of the evening was the perform- 
ance of the chaconne. It was Jaid out with splendid knowl- 
edge of the musical value of its contents and played with 
a superb technical mastery. The concerto was also violin 
playing of the very first order, with a wonderful legato in 
the slow movement. 

On hearing Debussy play the accompaniments to his own 
little works, one appreciated why he writes the sort of 
music he does, for he succeeds in coaxing a mellow, soft, 
vague, indefinite sort of tone out of the piano, peculiarly 
suited to his compositions, which is quite his own. I think 
his works were inspired by his manner of playing the piano, 
not his piano playing by the nature of his works. The vio- 
lin parts of the transcriptions are, as I have already said, 
made with great cleverness and sure knowledge of effect. 
The two artists were tremendously applauded and had to 
repeat the “Minstrels” at once. The Grieg sonata was the 
least successful number of the program, and for this I must 
put the blame solely and alone on M. Debussy, whose tech- 
nic is not up to the piano part of the sonata without more 
practise than he had evidently given to its preparation and 
whose rhythms were neither steady nor regular. 

There was an audience which filled the hall and filled it 
with enthusiasm as well after each number and at the close 
of the program, and which voted Mr. Hartmann’s first 
piano recital an unqualified success. Accompanying this letter 
is printed a photograph of a most interesting card in the 
handwriting of Edvard Grieg (with a measure or two of 
the sonata which formed part of the program), presented 
by the composer to Hartmann in 1905, after the latter had 
played the work for Grieg. The inscription is as follows: 
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“Dem Geigermeister Hartmann, Mit verehrungsvollem Dank 
fur den gestrigen genussvollen Abend. Edvard Grieg. 
Kristiania, 28/10/05.’"_ Which being translated means ap- 
proximately, “To the violin master, Hartmann, with ad- 
miration and thanks for a most enjoyable evening yestér- 
day.” 


More Desussy Music. 


Claude Debussy, by the way, has in hand an “opera bal- 
let,” entitled “Fetes galantes,” with a scenario by Charles 
Morice, after the celebrated poem of Verlaine, which will 
eventually be seen at the Opera Comique, though the date 
of completion of the score is by no means certain as yet. 
Another project is the production at the Opera Comique of 
a pantomime especially for the children, entitled “La Boite 
a Joujoux” (“The Box of Playthings’), the music to be 
taken from Debussy’s “Children’s Corner.” We are prom 
ised also a revival of “Pelleas et Melisande,” of which De- 
bussy said in a recent interview, “They are going to revive 
‘Pelleas et Melisande’; yes, that will give me pleasure, in 
truth, but not so much as one might imagine, for its suc 
cess—if it can be called that—has been long in coming. 
The public has no taste for it; it never will have.” The 
question manifestly being whether the public or M. Debussy 
is to blame. 


GANz AND CoLONNE ORCHESTRA. 


Rudolph Ganz made—at least, according to the program 
—his first appearance in Paris this afternoon at the Colonne 
Concert, playing the seldom heard Liszt A major concerto. 
This concerto sounds like rather trumpery sort of music 
nowadays, but when played by a pianist of the ability of 
Ganz it still commands respect and attention. I can only 
find one word accurately to describe his playing—mastery. 
One felt that, in spite of the tremendous technical difficul- 
ties which the concerto offers, in spite of any difficulty 
which it might be possible for any concerto to offer, Ganz 
would still remain master of his instrument and of the 
music. There were a precision and crispness in his solu- 
tion of the technical problems, in his authority over the 
rhythms, which I have never heard excelled by any pianist 
And the few opportunities for legato and cantabile playing 
were improved to their utmost. He won the audience at 
once and was recalled five or six times at the end of the 
work by a real whirlwind of applause. It was a tremendous 
and well deserved success. Of the rest of the concert—the 
whole program lasted some three and three-quarters hours 
—which I heard, the rarely played symphonic poem of César 
Franck, “Psyche,” was given a fine performance. Saint- 
Saéns’ “Manse Macabre’ was also capitally played and the 
gallery insisted upon its artistic appreciation by calling for a 
repetition. The last number was an arrangement from 
Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” including the introduction to 
the third act, the “Dance of the Apprentices,” and the so 
called “March of the Guilds.” One could not demand finer 
playing on the part of the orchestra, but the effect would 
have been better if M. Pierné would take the trouble to 
steep himself a bit more in the tradition of the work and 
give his players the right tempi more often. 


Boston Opera PLAN. 


The Paris season of the Boston Opera Company will 
actually become a reality. There is a rumor current to the 
effect that the society which owns the Champs Elysees 
Theatre does not wish to lease it for any less period than 
a year and that the Anglo-American opera syndicate will 
take it for that period, arranging for an operetta season of 
three months as well and devoting the balance of the year 
to “movies.” Well, we shall see. At any rate Mr. Higgins 
and Mr. Russell are to be heartily congratulated on their 
enterprise and wished the real success which they deserve. 
Paris, however, is not exciting itself much over the advent 
of the American invasion. Comerdia devoted eighteen 
whole lines to its first notice. 


A New Orcuestra. 


I was boasting only last week of the number of symphony 
concerts which we have here and today a new orchestra 
starts in with a series of ten concerts. One hundred musi- 
cians have formed a mutual association (the usual Paris 
way of organizing an orchestra) under the name of So- 
ciété des Concerts Populaires, this in its turn under the 
patronage of the Société Francaise des Amis de la Musique, 
and have chosen Pierre Monteux as conductor. The con- 
certs will be known as the Concerts Pierre Monteux. M. 
Monteux was formerly assistant conductor to the famous 
Colonne and for the last few years has, I believe, been 
musical director of the famous troupe of Russian dancers 
under Diagileff’s management. The professed object of the 
association is to present Sunday symphony concerts at 
prices within the reach of all. These range from $1.10 for 
the best seats down to eleven cents for standing room in 
the balcony. The concerts will be given at the Casino de 
Paris, and by an annual subscription of $20 (a patron) or 
$s (honorary member) one receives certain rights as to 
seats and attendance at rehearsals, etc. I have gone so 
much into detail about this matter, because it seems as if 
the general movement for symphony concerts in the smailer 


cities of America is most likely to begin through the for- 
mation on the part of the musicians themselves or some 
sort of mutual benefit orchestras, with equal division of 
any profits, similar to this Paris scheme. 

IpA GREASON IN Paris. 


Ida Greason, contralto, will return to America later this 
spring and begin her artistic career there with the coming 
season. She has profited much from the advantage of 
studying under excellent teachers, having worked in New 
York with Willis Bacheller, Oscar Saenger and Emma 
Thursby. She gave a recital in 1910 at the Hotel Plaza 
amd then Miss Thursby, following a long established custom 
of hers, sent her to this city to put the finishing touches on 
her vocal education with L. d’Aubigné, who numbers Felice 
Lyne and Lois Ewell among his former pupils. Miss 














EDVARD GRIBG TO ARTHUR HARTMANN 


Greason has a large contralto voice of unusually fine qual- 
ity and her good work in various musicales here has often 
been mentioned in these letters. 
Anout BranMs, 
Byron Hagel still insists in giving me his views on sub- 
jects about which he has not been asked. Recently he said: 
“My friendship for you carries me so far that I sometimes 





IDA GREASON, 
Contralto, pupil of L. d'Aubigne. 


even go to the length of reading your paper. In a recent 
number there was something in the editorials about criticism 
of the Brahms D minor piano concerto. Evidently the writer 
of the editorial was vexed with Philip Hale because he wrote 
in 1900, ‘The work was dull and stupid and should be thrown 
aside and forgotten as quickly as possible.’ Now I, in my 
turn, am vexed with your editor for being vexe1 with 
P. H. If I could only meet dear old Philip, I should wring 
his hand heartily and invite him to have something. For 
Brahms wrote some twenty or thirty songs which are the 
finest in all musical literature, and these are more than 
enough to insure his immortality without bothering about 
the instrumental works, which are almost without excep- 
tion of distinctly inferior value, both in inspiration and ex- 
ecution.” And I agree with both Byron and P. H. 





Paul Reimers’ Vocal Recital. 


Paul Reimer’s vocal recital in The Little Theatre, New 
York, Tuesday afternoon, February 17, was of particular 
value to the student of vocal art, because of the tenor’s 
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careful attention to fineness of detail. Mr. Reimer’s voice, 
though not large, is of splendid quality and fully adequate 
for the rendition of his tastefully chosen program. H 
sings with ease and gives the characteristic color to each 
of his numbers. Not only is his diction clear, but the cor 
rectness of his pronunciation is a delight. Therefore it was 
in excellent German, French and English that he presented 
these numbers : 


An die Leyer .. Schubert 
Wobin ..... .. Schubert 
Nacht und Triume Schubert 
Der Musensohn Schubert 
An die ferne Geliebte (sony cycle) Beethoven 
Beau soir . . Debussy 
Fantoches Debussy 
D’une prison Hahn 
La fille du roi de chine (Croquis d’Orient) ; George Hue 
The Happy Lover Old English, arranged by Lane Wilson 
Fair Phillis. .. Old English, arranged by Lane Wilson 


Su, su Old Swedish Shepherd's Song, arranged by Reimann 


Hans und Liesel Old German folksong, arranged by Berger 


Der Jager Old German folksong, arranged by Berge 

Debussy’s “Beau soir” was repeated. The audience 
would gladly have listened a second time to several of the 
other members, the Hahn “D’une prison,” “Fair Phillis,” 
“Su, Su,” for instance, but had to be content with the at 
tractive encores furnished at the conclusion. 


John McCormack's Western Success. 





John McCormack, the celebrated tenor, is back again in 
America, “with all his endearing young charms,” and r 
ports from the West, where he is now appearing, indicate 
that he has lost none of his popularity with music lovers 
in this country. 

Thirty-two hours after his arrival, he packed the new 
Opera House in Victoria from pit to dome. At Vancou- 
ver, the following night, he had three hundred people on 
the stage to keep him company. At Portland, over three 
hundred people—as many as the authorities would permit 
were glad to be able to stand up, after all the seats in the 
spacious armory were sold out Two concerts were given 
in Los Angeles, and the “Minstrel Boy” would not be pet 
mitted to leave the city until he had given his promise that 
he would come back on February 23, to sing for the thou 
sands of people who were unable to gain admission 
either one of the two concerts just given 

Mr. McCormack’s first appearance in the East will be at 
the New York Hippodrome, Sunday evening, March 15 


Godowsky’s Only New York Recital. 


Leopold Godowsky’s only piano recital in New York this 





season will occur in Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoor 
March 3. 
He will present the following program 
Organ prelude and fugue, A minor Ba 
(Transcribed Godowsky 
Menuet, A minor (Rameau) Adaptation by Godowsk 
Concert Allegro (Scarlatti 
Sonata, op. 109, E major Beethover 
Barcarolle, op. 6« ‘ , 
Polonaise, op. 44, F sharp minor r 
Impromptu, G flat Choy 
Scherzo, © sharp minor CI 1 
Study, op. to, N 6, E flat minor Godow sky 
Study, op. 10, No. 3, D flat major Godowsky 
(For left hand alone, by Godowsky.) 

Waldesrauschen Liszt 
(,nomenreigen Lins 
Mephisto Waltz .. Liezt 














The Famous Prima Donna 
of the Paris Grand Opera 


auce VERLET 


“With the exception of Mmes. Patti ond Melba, ne 
voice of exactly the same gualty has been mm this country 
for a long period. . . .” 

—Laondon Morning Post, March a2, 1209. 
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WILLIAM HINSHAW AS HANS 
SACHS IN “MEISTERSINGER.” 


Distinguished American Baritone Wins Great Success at 
Boston Opera House—Will Appear Both in Opera 
and Concert Next Season—Many Con- 
cert Engagements Being Filled 
This Season. 








William Hinshaw, the famous American basso, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who decided at the 
end of last season to devote himself entirely to the concert 
his year, recently made an exception to that determi- 
nation and was heard as Hans Sachs in the “Meistersing- 
at the Boston Opera House, on February 7. 
engagement came about in rather a unique way. 
last Christmas time Mr. Hinshaw was in Boston 
for the purpose of singing in “The Messiah” with the 
andel and Haydn Society, and on this occasion Henry 
Russell, manager of the Boston Opera, who was then pre- 
‘Meistersinger” for the Boston performance, 
o Mr. Hinshaw the possibility of his taking 
his concert work to sing the famous role of 
one or more of the Boston performances, 
sod after this conversation that if Mr. 
linshaw could find time, he would accept the proposition, 
ind Mr. Russell tried to reach Mr. Hinshaw by telephone 
the performance of January 28. At this time the bari- 
ne was singing with the Apollo Club in Erie, Pa. and 
was unable to get into touch with the impresario of Bos- 
n. However, later on arrangements were made for Mr. 
nshaw’s appearance at the Boston Opera House on Feb- 
ruary 7, at the matinee. He has also been engaged for 
ther performances in the same role next month. Mr. 
as will be seen from 
~nded criticisms. The American basso 
studied the role in Bayreuth, and this accounts for the 
fidelity to the tradition with which he sings and 
role. It was after the Boston performance that his 
German colleagues, Frieda Hempel, Carl Braun and Robert 
Leonhardt, congratulated Mr, Hinshaw upon his perform- 
ance and his splendid German diction, stating to him that 
f he had been singing the part in Germany, no one would 
have believed that he was anything but a German. Mr. 
Hinshaw’s German diction has been favorably commented 
in many of his concerts and recitals given in this 
vuntry and also in his performances at the Metropolitan 
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ra House. 
Next season William Hinshaw will devote his time both 
and operatic appearances. 

The criticisms from the Boston press on his perform- 
ance of February 7 are herewith reproduced, as well as a 
number of press notices gathered during his present con- 
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Dem Vogel der heut’ sang” showed the right breadth and 
The great monologue on vanity proved another tri 
f the singer, who made it tell with real effect.—Boston 
t , February 9, 1014 
i H iw’s Hlans Sachs, which he sang Saturday afternoon 
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had some lively business to perform he 
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In the first act it seemed a 
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lemands,—Boston Transcript 


The Park Opera House was not large enough to accommodate all 

those who desired to hear William Hinshaw in the second concert 

series of three being given this season by the Apollo Club. 

ir. H aw upon his previous appearance in Erie won a host of 
ends and he well sustained his reputation 


striking features of Mr. Hinshaw’s work is the ex- 
His operatic work has trained him 
facial changes and vocal oddities he invests 
flavor that straight rendering does not give 
then The audience last night was loath to let him go as they 
s work so much. He was liberal with his encores and he 
nderful colle of delightful lyrics seldom heard which 
Herald, January a8, 1914. 


gives to his songs. 


ally, and with 
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he uses for this purpose,—Erie, Pa., 


Mr. Hinshaw, who has attained a great degree of popularity here, 
received a most cordial greeting, and he reciprocated by giving the 
very best that was in him. Mr. Hinshaw's first number from the 
nfrequently sung “Ernani,” “Infelice,” by Verdi, was exceptionally 
we sung, the baritone taking the high notes with ease and pre 

sion The second number was Schumann's swaggering, vocally 
rich “The Two Grenadiers,” which Mr. Hinshaw sang with great 
gusto and histrionic effect.—The Erie Dispatch, January 28, 1914. 





Mr. Hinshaw’s place in the hearts of Erie music lovers is a very 
secure one and his appearance last night called forth a greeting that 


evidently pleased him much. His voice was at its best and all its 


richness and velvet smoothness were heard in every note. He gave 
Figaro’s song from “Il Barbiere,” by request, and no one who heard 
the delicious fragment had forgotten his delightful interpretation 
of the words and music, Mr. Hinshaw was most generous in giv- 
ing the encores so persistently demanded, and to appreciate this one 
must remember that he left Erie iast evening for Boston, where 
he will sing in grand opera tonight.—Erie, Pa., Times, January 28, 
1914 





Of the third member of the company we may well be proud, as 
le is an American, William Hinshaw? the baritone. This was by 
po means his initial appearance in this city and it is hoped it will 
not be his last. He gave the prologue from “Pagliacci” for his 
It was a wonderful interpretation with both voice 
and facial expression, and so clear was his enunciation that we are 
sure if he had given it in English one would have understood its 
wit also. The aria from “The Barber of Seville” was a marvel. 
That a human tongue could be trained to such speed, yet in spite 
ot the lingual gymnastics remain a song, seems incredible.—Aurora, 
Til., Beacon News, January 31, 1914. 


first number. 





The singing of Mr. Hinshaw, always so full of dramatic fervor 
and every word of his pleasing songs so clearly distinct, was the 
feature of the concert which evoked the most obvious delight. 

Mr. Hinshaw opened his place on the program with a rendition 
of the aria from the prologue from “Pagliacci,” sung with deep 
strength and intensity. His encore songs were in almost every 
instance Irish and he sang them as though the streak of Gaelic in 
his blood was the thing of which he is most proud. His voice is 
s big warm baritone and it obeys every command, The appearance 
of the singer is entirely in keeping with the immensity of his de- 
lightful voice, or vice versa, and when he sang the tragic tale of 
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so that each song added a bit more to the favorable impression, 
which reached its climax with her singing of the aria from Puccini's 
“Madame Butterfly."—San Francisco Examiner. 


Mme. Alda is a singer of charming personality. She appears on 
the concert stage with delightful simplicity and conveys to her 
listeners the feeling that she is their personal friend and most will- 
ing to grant them a full evening’s entertainment. Her list of sched- 
uled numbers was rich in offerings. Classed as a lyric soprano, one 
is prepared for a voice of high range, but not for the beautiful flute- 
like quality —Fresno (Cal.) Republic. 





Then the lights became brilliant and a vision in white satin and 
silver stepped before the audience. It was Mme. Alda. With win- 
some, unaffected manner and opulent comeliness and charm, this 
prima donna made a delightful impression. Somewhat sparing of 
gesture, as befits the concert stage, Mme. Alda relies on intensity, 
passion and power of her voice in her more dramatic moments, sub- 
duing to a crystalline whisper of perfect clarity, when occasion re- 
quires, The range of her soprano is unusual in that it does not 
appear to have any weak places or to be any the less flexible, whether 
at the dizziest top of the scale or in the middle voice.—Aurora (Ill) 
News. 





The first of the artist’s series of concerts for this season was 
inaugurated last evening at the Kentucky College for Women with 
the appearance of Mme. Alda, one of the leading prime donne of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. To say that the large audience in 
attendance was pleased beyond expectations would be putting it mild- 
ly, for the artists sustained to the fullest extent the reputations which 
had preceded them. If the concerts which are to follow in the series 
come up to the standard of this first presentation, there is in store 
for the music loving people of Danville a season unsurpassing in 
every respect any of those which have preceded it.—Danville (Ky.) 
Advocate. 

In the second part, three novelties never before offered here 
were given, Gretchaninow’s berceuse (a lovely cradle song), “Soft 
Footed Snow,” by Sigurd Lie, an apparently simple little theme, but 
calling for vocal shading and dulations of great difficulty, which 
the diva negotiated with extreme ease. Then followed Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Rispetto,” a dramatic composition of much merit; as encores, Wood- 
man’s “Open Secret” and La Forge’s “Expectancy” were given. 
Mme. Alda showed the admirable quality of her voice in the encores; 
the intelligent interpretation of the artist was really great.—Los 
Angeles Times. 








One. loses himself in the witchery of Mme. Alda’s smile. Her 
voice, like a playful elf knocking dewdrops from a fragrant Ore- 
gon rose, comes from scarcely parted lips to swing high like the 
flight of a lark, to dip to the dells, where the bluebells nod de- 
mure, and then to trill away in sheer rollicking delight, and her 
laughing eyes and whole souled living of her art heightened the 
impression.—Salem (Ore.) Daily Statesman. 





Alda is practically unknown in this city, and when she made her 
debut in the first group of songs the conservatives first mentally 
weighed her singing before giving her their verdict, but when that 
verdict was reached Alda had sung her way into their hearts. 
Alda has a beautiful, sparkling, melodious lyric soprano voice, She 
excels in dainty grace and in delicate soft finishes. When the-num- 
ber calls for tortissimo, Alda has enough voice for it and to apare. 
The combination is unusual.—Portland (Ore.) Oregonian. 





Mme. Alda possesses a beautiful lyric soprano voice of crystalline 
clarity. The most impressive number sang last night was the 
prayer from Puccini’s “La Tosca.” This was given with im- 
passioned power and dignity, and following César Franck’s “Panis 
Angelicus” placed her firmly in the favor of her audience.—Port- 
land (Ore.) Evening Telegram. 





From the singing of Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro bene,” with which 
Mme. Alda opened her program, to “An Open Secret,” by Wood- 
man, the exquisite song with which she closed, she held her audi- 
ence enthralled. She entered into the spirit of the occasion with 
charming graciousnes and was generous with encores.—San Antonio 
Express. 

From the moment of her appearance Mme. Alda captivated her 

di not enly by her singing, but by her charming presence as 





“Danny Deever,” by Damrosch, the effect of his remarkable facial 
expression and of the play of his voice over the emotional passages 
of the song was as though the whole scene was being enacted, with 
all its gruesome detail, before your very ey¢s.—Williamsport, Pa., 
Gazette and Bulletin, January 9, 1914. 





Mr. Hinshaw, the baritone, is a man of immense stature and 
possesses a voice of equally great proportions. His singing gave 
much pleasure and he received an enthusiastic reception.—Williams- 
port, Pa., Sun, January 9, 1914. (Advertisement.) 





Press Tributes to Frances Alda. 


Frances Alda’s concert in Richmond, Va., was one of the 
most successful in her concert tour for the season of 1913- 
1914. The following tribute from the Daily Virginian in- 
dicates that the charming singer thoroughly delighted the 
hospitable Southerners : 


Triumphs such as Frances Alda registered last night in the City 
Auditorium, before a large audience of the music lovers of Rich- 
mond, have been rare. With her first effort, Secchi’s “Lungi dal 
caro bene,” Mme. Alda captured her audience, and from the begin- 
ning of that until the last emcore she received an ovation. Mme. 
Alda possesses not only the art which has made her one of the 
foremost singers, but she sang with such sympathy as to lift her 
hearers out of themstlves and bring forth enthusiasm, such as few 
singers have received in Richmond. Mme. Alda’s selections were of 
the happiest order and not one of them failed to appeal to the 
listeners. Probably the most enthusiastically received was “My 
Laddie,” sung as an encore, which was applauded, when (the accom- 
panist began the first notes) the audience learned that she was to 
sing the song. 

Other press encomiums are herewith appended : 

The audience last night welcomed her as their very own. Her 


songs left nothing to be desired in the matter of interpretation or 
selection, and, like the artist she is, Alda had her numbers arranged 





well, She had chosen a program well adapted to her talents and 
one well calculated to bring out the marvelous range and quality 
of her voice—San Antonio Light, 





Her wonderful soprano voice has a marvelous range, and in 
each number, whether the compositions were of gay or grave 
nature, sad or sweet, there was something that enraptured and en- 
thralled all who heard the gifted singer.—Waco Times-Herald. 





None of the four groups of songs by Alda stands out in memory 
or in point of merit of singing, so even, so clear and so enthused 
was her singing cf cach. . . . The tenderness of Alda’s voice 
is moving, the clearness and strong beauty of it stirring, the gayety 
of it is infectious and the every note of it is magnetic. Magnetic, 
too, is her smile and the spirit of her singing.—Waco News. ‘ 

(Advertisement.) 





Detroit Return Engagement for Falk. 


Following Jules Falk’s success in concert in Detroit, 
Mich., January 16, where he appeared as assisting artist 
with Titta Ruffo, he was immediately engaged to give a 
Lenten Morning Musicale in that city on Wednesday, March 
11. Mr. Falk, who is becoming one of the busiest violinists 
in the country, will give a concert in Philadelphia, March 
2, and another in Indiana, Pa., March 9. 





Einasiy Pep Gagnged for Elepee, 
The singing of pupils of Sergei Klibansky is such 
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Berlin’s Praise of Mrs. Beach. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach (Amy Beach), the distinguished 
American composer-pianist, has been appearing with Theo- 
dore Spiering and his orchestra in concert in Germany, 
Playing her own piano concerto in C sharp minor, and 
receiving unstinted praise for her work. 

Recent references to her Hamburg appearance appeared 
in the Musica Courrer and now the Berlin press gives 
the following laudatory criticism of her recent concert in 
the Philharmonie in that city: 

Concert in the Philharmonie. This was preceded by a piano con- 
certo in C sharp minor, op. 45, by an American composer, Amy 
Beach. The composition must please; 
rich in harmonies and euphonious, it 
is written in true artistic style; and 
played by the author herself who 
proved to be a brilliant and clever 
pianist, it was warmly received and 
heartily applauded.—Berliner Lokal 
Anzeiger, December 19, 1913. 





The other novelty of the evening 
well deserves attention, being a test 
of woman's talent as a composer. . . 
It betrays the composer of talent, 
gifted to a degre to achieve perfec- 
tion in work on a smaller scale. Amy 
Beach played the piano part herself 
in excellent bravura style, and the 
hearty applause, which the artist re- 
ceived for the proof she gave of her 
great talent in compositions of the 
grand style, was indeed well merited 
and justified—Berlin Volkszeitung, 
December 24, 1913. 


We indeed owe a debt of gratitude 
to the conscientious conductor, Theo- 
dore Spiering, for acquainting us with 
a new piano concerto, op. 45, by Amy 
Beach. This American lady, already 
well known to us as a highly talented 
composer, played the piano concerto 
herself. . The work, influenced 
by Chopin and Grieg, appeals to the 
true musician through the spirit in 
which it is written, and through the 
clever manner in which the orchestra 
is treated, the rhythmic uniformity of 
which would at time apear to smooth, 
but never unpleasant and always ar- 
tistic. The charming themes are very 
taking. . . . The solo instrument 
is never for a moment lost sight of, 
affording the virtuoso ample oppor- 
tunity to display his or her artistic 
skill in musical expression and thought. 
—Berlin Staatsbirger Zeitung, Decem- 
ber 21, 1913. 

. Then followed a piano con- 
outa in C sharp minor by Amy Beach, 
the piano part of which the composer 
played with great depth of feeling and 
expression, and with a purling technic. 
The composition itself made a most 
pleasing impression. . . . The artistic 
manner in which the concerto is work- 
ed out undeniably reveals an inde- 
pendence of character and personality, 
and a remarkable knowledge of the art 
of instrumentation. —Berlin Deutsche 
Reict ger, D be 28, 1913. 








It was Amy Beach who earned more 
especially the applause of the evening 
after playing her own concerto, op. 
45, in a most brilliant style. Amy 
Beach is known as America’s best com- 
poser. . The concerto is very 
cleverly written, and most effective in 
its musical construction. . The 
themes are worked out in a ‘most ar- 
tistic style, and the composer shows 
great skill in the marvelous maftner 
in which she works up to the cul- 
minating point.—Berlin Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung. 

+ This was followed by a piano 
concerto in C sharp minor by Amy 
Beach, and we would at once empha- 


its interpretation achieved an extraor- 
dinary success. It was more especial- 
ly the scherzo (perpetuum mobile) 
with its purling piano passages and 
ining it, a3 it were, that kindird the hearts 





of the audience. 
For Amy Beach is not only the gifted composer, she is also a 
brilliant pianist.—Berlin Vorwirts, December 23, 1913. 


Amy Beach's piano concerto in C sharp minor, op. 4 


the composition, the piano part of which was played by the author 


with great skill and in a thoroughly musicianly manner, met with a 
right hearty reception.—Berliner Bérsen-Zeitung, December 21, 1913. 





Robert Schumann said very prettily, “The names of the true 
woman composers may be written on a rose leaf.” Let us add to 
these the name of Amy Beach, who played her piano concerto in 
C sharp minor, written in a pure style, in a manner that pleased 
all who heard her.—Berliner National-Zeitung, December 23, 1913. 





An evening afforded us the pleasure of hearing a new 
piano concerto, composed and played by Amy Beach. Nobody can 
deny the skill with which the opus is written; embellished with rich 
passage work, it has that in st which insured its being well re- 
ceived, and afforded the fine pianist every opportunity of displaying 
her techaic.—Berliner Tageblatt, December 21, 1913. 

(Advertisement. ) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD OF THE SAME SIX NOTES, SUNG BY SOPRANO VOICE, BEFORE AND second 


AFTER TREATMENT BY DR. CONTA. 
Popular with Colleges. 


Out of twenty-one engagements for the Ernest Gamble 
Concert Party during the month of February, fourteen 
were with colleges. Pilot Charles Gamble calls appoint- 
ments with educational institutions “cream of the wheat” 
and says that more than half of his bookings are of this 
class. For the season of 1914-1915 he reports forty-two 
dates booked at this writing. 


The Voice Photographed. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating”—and the 
proof of the tremendous amount of good which the method 
of treatment of the mucous membranes of the nose, mouth 
and throat evolved and practised by the well known Paris 
specialist, Dr. Conta, does toward rejuvenating and 
strengthening the voice is shown in the photographs here- 
with reproduced. They are taken by means of a special 
apparatus invented by Dr. Marage for photographing the 
vibrations of the voice and show the same six notes sung 
by a soprano before (Fig. 1) and after (Fig. 2) taking 
the treatment. The records are to be read like ordinary 
printing, each successive line 
from left to right, beginning in 
the upper left hand corner. The 
fine straight line is simply the 
record made by the machine 
when nobody is singing into it; 
the broadenings of this line rep- 
resent the record of the sung 
notes. 

Notice in the first figure the 
swellings and irregularities pro- 
duced by the quavering and 
movements of the glottis (espe- 
cially notes numbered 2, 3 and 4) 
and in the second figure the ab- 
solute evenness of each note, 
showing that it must have been 
produced by a perfectly healthy 
and normal working voice. This 
simple, visual, scientific proof is 
the best testimony in the world 
to the efficacy of Dr. Conta’s 
method, though there are hosts 
of singers in Paris, among them 
some of the best known French 
and American artists there, who 
can and will testify personally to 
the great benefit derived from 
her course of treatment. 


Irma Seydel Plays Re- 
engagements. 


On January 27 Irma Seydel, 
the gifted young violinist, played 
with the Orpheus Club, of 
Springfield, Mass., having becn 
re-engaged for this concert as a 
result of her successful appear 
ance there last year. On Febru- 
ary 12 Miss Seydel played her 
third consecutive engagement 
with the Amphio Club, of Mel 
rose, Mass., while on March 10 
she will fill her fifth re-engage- 
ment at Wheaton College, Nor- 
ton, Mass., where she has played 
each season for the past four 
years. 

The following notices refer to 
Miss Seydel’s Springfield appear- 





ance: 

Between these two numbers Irma 
Seydel played her first number, Page 
nini’s brilliant concerto No. 1. Such 


remarkable technic as this young vio 
linist has is rare among the best 
players of the instrument.—Spring 
field Union, January 28, 1914 


With the delightful violin playing 
of Irma Seydel the Springfield public 
has been made acquainted before this. 
She is an artist of unusual talent, with 
a brilliant technic, a large clear tone, 
and a sense of style. For her first 
number she played Paganini’s first 
concerto very effectively. For her 
appearance she played very 

finely “Au Clair de Lone,” by Ma 

quarre, a dainty Haydn minuet and 
Wieniawski's gay “‘Obertass,” adding for good measure as brief an 
encore as was ever played and making her exit with the pleasant 
businesslike ability that marks all her movements. She is there to 
play, and waste no time about it.—Springfield Republican, January 
28, 1914. (Advertisement.) 
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Mrs. Arthur Nikisch’s new comic opera, “Daniel in the 
Lions’ Den,” is to be brought out at the Hamburg Munici- 
pal Opera on March 14. The libretto of this opera is bv 
Ernst Wolzogen, the well known novelist. 
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Philharmonic Society’s State Tour. 


From February 16 to 21, inclusive, the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York gave the following programs during 
its week’s tour of New York State: 


John M. Greene Hall, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., Monday 
evening, February 16: 





Overture, Rienzi ......... isa neni Cw enn o OO 
Concerto in G minor for violin = erchesien. J cudeeeneemubes Bruch 
Mischa Elman. 

The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. vee . Dukas 


Introduction and Rondo Caprievioce eo ares ‘ont ‘ erehestra, 


Saint-Saéns 
Mischa Elman. 


Sesbiee cag cnesaeeae Tschaikowsky 


Symphony No. 5 


Colonial Theatre, Elmira, N. Y., Tuesday evening, February 17: 


Overture, Rienzi ..... ies éoheDaekesabeead .. Wagner 
Concerto in G minor Ser violin and orchestra...............Bruch 
Mischa Elman, 

The Sorcerer's Apprentice,.... ; sae .. Dukas 


Introduction and Kondo Capricolens ‘ter violia por" “orchestra, 


Saint-Saéns 
Mischa Elman. 


Symphony, From the New World.........ccscccesecseeeecese Dvorak 


Weiting Opera House, Syracuse, N. Y., Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 18: 
Overture, Rienzi ....... ee 
Concerto in G miusor for , vielin. end ‘orchestra Sg > reo Bruch 
Mischa Elman. 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice... .......-++eeee00 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso for violin and orchestra, 


Saint-Saéns 
Mischa Elman. 


(mieiens vadkGei boxe «eacceeees T8chaikowsky 


Convention Hall, Rochester, N. Y 


Symphony No. §.....- 


, Thursday evening, Febru- 


ary t9 

Overture, Flying Dutchman..... ses badeuvecccens WORDED 

Concerto in G minor for violin ond palentits Sseakvawnseign Bruch 
Mischa Elman 

Prelude to L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune.............0-s0eeeees Debussy 


Che Sorcerer’s Apprentice... ... ; bnew - Dukas 
Introduction and Roudo Capriccioso ‘fn vic atin pau orbaine, 
Saint-Saéns 
Mischa Elman 


Symphony No. 4.. Tschaikowsky 





Samuel's Opera House, Jamestown, N. Y., Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 20: 


Overture, Leonore No. 3 . .Beethoven 


Concerto in G minor for violin and orchestra.............+.. Bruch 
Mischa Elman 

COs Bette onc syeew a dndwebdess demprdis 6vae Venebekedaueccete Grieg 

Symphonic Poem, Les Preludes...........scecceccceveevccceees Liszt 

Love Geeme from Fowermeei icc cc ices ccccccnndctvsecvevenver Strauss 

Ave DERMR .. kv cewesawa aks dan vakeses ocedddnrs sees Schubert-Wilhelm} 

Minuet angen bees wu the igel és aek ow as alge aiee Beethoven 

Zigeunerweisen . . .Sarasate 
Mischa Elman 

Gorartante, Tama oii 5S hi ha wits bake vs oes a keaeckcune Wagner 

Ride -ef:the: Vets vac caalteale iG scan Cu ceks coe Wagner 





Collingwood Opera House, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
February 21: 


Saturday evening, 


Overture, Rienzi ........+05: acdc cecodne WOMEOE 
Concerto in G minor for violin, and ore hitire be Rise ovaewn Bruch 
Mischa Eiman. 

The Sorceret’s Apprentice...... . ioe ..Dukas 

Introduction and Rondo Capriceiese foe vole, ond orchestra, 


Saint-Saéns 
Mischa Elman. 


Symphony, Pathetique . Tschaikowsky 





Vera Barstow Praised. 


Following the recent New York recital of Vera Bar- 
stow, the gifted young American violinist, the New York 
Staats-Zeitung, of January 18, published the following 
laudatory criticism: 

Vera Barstow, a real sweet girl, must surely be the exclamation 
which many of yesterday afternoon's visitors at Aeolian Hall gave 
expression to at the end of the violin recital by Vera Barstow; 
for the concert goers beheld on the platform an inimitably gracious 
and elegant personality, a personality with an air of youthful beauty 
and springtime pervading. The sweet girl was there all right, but 
really her art cannot be described as sweet, as one perceived im- 
mediately after the first energetic notes which her bow made in 
the Brahms sonata, op. 78. In fact, there is something so power- 
ful in the whole way in which she exercises her art; the tone of 
the little lady is so strong, the striking of the bow so sure and 
elastic and her conception throughout so earnest and noble that 
one cannot talk of sweetness, 

Perhaps some more warmth is the only, thing that the sympa- 
thetic artist still needs to reach full maturity, for sometimes her 
playing seemed somewhat cool and indifferent. 

Well, the little lady is sure to discover her sentimental side, 
after she has quite completed her already most remarkable technic. 
At present she has sometimes to watch her technic. She gives, per- 
haps, too much attention to the execution of material difficulties 
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In two numbers by her teacher, Luigi von Kunits, “Reverie” and 
“Sarabande et Musette,” two very brilliantly written pieces, Miss 
tarstow developed great elegance and sense for the finesse of tone 
color, 

Vietor Kolar’s “Indian Scherzo” and Paganini’s B minor con- 
certo completed the program, evidently a thoroughly earnest and 
pretentious one in its principal numbers. 

Oh, yes; times are past when Teresina Tua could tegister triumph 
after triureph with her childish playing, her charming smile and 
candied programs. 

Today even sweet little girls must resort to Bach and Brahms, 
and Miss Rarstow apparently has got all the material to place her 
on a good footing with these serious gentlemen. 

Study on, little girl, penetrate and don’t rest on the laurels al- 
ready received and justly won. The public yesterday supplied the 
laurels in an ample manner. 

Harold Osborn Smith was a very acceptable and tasteful accom- 
panist. He commands a highly finished technic and magnificent in- 
terpretation. (Advertisement.) 
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Willard Flint, Basso of F Return Engagements. 


The above title is a le wo appropriate one for Willard 
Flint, the well known Boston singer, who seems to spe- 
cialize, among other things, in filling return engagements 
wherever he has once appeared. For instance, in Boston 
with the Handel and Haydn Society, Mr. Flint has sung 
mo less than nine times as soloist, while in oratorio per- 
formances in Albany, N. Y., he has been re-engaged four 
times ; in Springfield, Mass., three times; Providence, R. I., 
three times; Baltimore, Md., and so on throughout 
a long list. 

To those at all familiar with Mr. Flint’s work the rea 
son for this is not hard to find, and for those 
a glance at some of the appended press notices will tell 
the ‘story. fine sonorous 
Flint is not only an uncommonly intelligent singer, but a 
finished artist in every of the word; 
that when conductors of well known choral societies want 


twice, 


unfamiliar 


Possessing a bass voice, Mr 


sense so much so 


an absolutely authoritative performance, they send for 
Mr. Flint as the one most thoroughly equipped to do the 
work. Hence the number of his 
though there are 
are few who possess in addition the many other requisites 
necessary to a first class oratorio artist 

A recognized authority in this field, Mr. 


as an oratorio coach are in much demand, 


re-engagements 
singers with good 


since, 


many voices, there 


Flint’s services 
while his suc 


cess as a specialist in voice placing and interpretation 





WILLARD PLINT 


mvincingly testified to by his many pupils filling 


engagements 


can be 
church and concert 

With 
of oratorio 
his Elijah 
rather specialized 
Daily Herald has this to say 

Mr. Flint’s 


a repertoire practically covering the ent 
works, Mr. Flint is known particularly for 
Mephistopheles, in roles he has 


Spartanburg, S. ( 


ire output 


and which 
Of the former, the 


impersonation of the great part 2 h was 


nified, impressive and dramatic without being theatrica His 
seeminuly a baritone, has all the quality of a bass in the 
register, which in the cencerted numbers was most effective 


quality demanded was n« 


N. Y., Argus says: 


the Mephistopheles, was the sensatior f the « 


in the real baritone 
Of the latter, the Albany, 


Willard Flint, 


solo parts a 


ing He sang like a good oper. artist, without score, sure t 

note, with a freedom of dramat expression impossible to the score 
hampered ertist, and with flexible. thin lipped, magnetic voiced 
sardonic and mocking conception of the role that needed 1 Me 


phistophelian garb to personalize the devil 

Most recent of Mr. Flint’s engagements was his ninth 
appearance with the Handel 
phony Hall, Boston, on February 8, 
double role of Abimelech and the old Hebrew in 
and Delilah,” and won these testimonials from the 


and Haydn, Society at Sym 


when he sang the 
“Samsot 


press 


Among the soloists of the “Samson” concert there was 
who attained exceptional speech effect and who deserves the h we 
praise for his exaltation of the Englixth language through singing 
tone This was Mr. Flint, the bass His reading of the lines of 


of song declamation Such mastery is rare 


Abimelech was a moce 
among American singers of English 
though by the rule 
trained in Paris stuclios Mr. Flint has bre 
up with the public, now lemanding 
~Christian 


It i« the rule among Frenc! 
Ameri 


yvught vocal art abreast 


singers, no means among im singers 


of the times. He has caught 
to understand what it hears from the oratorio platform 
Science Monitor 


Willard Flint, in the double role of Abimelech and the Hebrew 
patriarch, gave a striking transition from the harsh reproaches of 
the Philistine to the slow and dignified warning of the Israelite 


Boston Herald. (Advertisement.) 





“How much will the room and the use of the piano cost 
me?” “I can't tell yet; you'll have to play something for 
me first—Meggendorfer Blatter. 
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SPOKANE MUSIC REVIEWS. 


The Mendelssohn and Lorelei Clubs Each Heard in Attrac- 
tive Programs—De Koven Opera Company 
in “Robin Hood.” 

210-211 Auditorium Building, | 

Spokane, Wash., February 7, 1914.5 
ickley, teacher of violin in the Spokane School 
presented Eunice Krech, artist pupil, in recital 
»3, at Sherman Clay's. The opening number was 
t sonata in F major, for violin and piano, played 
<rech and Marguerite Wilmer (a piano pupil of 
erwood) in an artistic manner. The second group, 
Wagner, and a “Spanish Dance” by Sar- 
losing numbers by Drdla, “Spring Serenade,” 
lazurka,” “Madrigal” and “Hungarian Dance,” all served 
ring out Miss Krech’s command over the technical diffi- 
violin, placing her high in the ranks of rising 
Mary Demsey, soprano, sang “Solvejg’s 
’ by Grieg, “In the Time of Roses,” by Reichardt, 
Morn,” by Leoni, displaying a well con- 


eislied,”” by 


nd the ¢ 


»f the 


ung musicians. 


i “Birth of 


vice of beautiful quality 


“Rosin Hoop.” 
he DeKoven Opera Company appeared at the Audi- 
“Robin Hood.” 
Tue Lorecer Crus. 

relei Club continues to add to its laurels at each 
At the third concert, January 27, 
Brodeur, the chorus again 
an audience that filled 

E. Church to the doors. The first numbers, 
Smiling Dawn,” by Handel, and “Garden of Flow- 
but it remained for the “Birdling” 
e Ring,” by Dvorak, to awaken the enthusiasm 
As an encore, an arrangement of Dvor- 
George Abeel Stout, vio- 
yne of the assisting artists, made his initial bow be- 


irance 
f Joseph D 


e excellence before 


well sung; 


audience 
moresque’”’ was given 
yokane audiences, playing the andante and allegro 
vivace from Medelssohn’s concerto in E minor, 
creating such a favorable impression that he was com- 
to respond with an encore, “Dance of the Sylphs,” 
soldblatt. Then followed two groups by the club, “The 
and “Glorious Forever” by Rachmaninoff, 
med being sung with fine effect in coloring. 
this group Cadman’s “He Gave Me a Rose” was 
ed. In the second group, “What Can 
“Pastoral” (in French) by Cha- 
’ by German, and “The Sweet o’ the 
“r, the singers brought out all the little 
chorus: singing, the pianissimos and the fortes 
1 manner only possible with such well trained 
Marchant has been in Spokane only a few 
t has established himself as a thorough artist, so 
e on the program was the signal for a round 
And He fulfilled all expectations with his 
of Tschaikowsky’s “Pilgrims’ Song,” 
‘T'ai Pleure en Reve” by George Hue, 
Hugo Kaun. As an encore Mr. 
popular “Lockruf.” 
ng number of the concert, Schubert’s “God in 
’ was given with delicate shading and volume of 
ite surpassed all the other numbers on the pro 
lie Odegard proved a good accompanist and 
is at the organ. 
the fifth season for the Mendelssohn Club, its 
rt was given Wednesday, February 4. For a 
a limited number of trained male 
s always a stupendous undertaking to establish 
horus qualified to give concerts of worth and 
e support of concert goers. So, much more 
jue the workers who have held together until that 
and to the directors who 
voices advantage. As is nearly 
in male choruses, the tenors are overbal- 
e basses, giving an inclination toward too much 
tor y th Whether it was due to the 
first numbers were not so well adapted to the 
singers did better work as the evening 
rd to determine. But the fact remains that 
first, but gradually improved until 
a climax in the magnificent singing of Dudley 
e Nun of Nidaros.” 
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Song That You Sang Long Ago,” by Tschaikowsky, and 
Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a Rose.” But it was not until they 
reached Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of Song” that the sing- 
ers seemed to get into the spirit of the music. Foote’s 
“Bugle Song” was another exceedingly good number. The 
lack of voice cultivation was most apparent in the Pache 
“Evening Serenade”; but the voices were so well handled 
that it was made one of the most beautiful numbers, as 
was another by Pache, “Moonrise.” 

In the “Nun of Nidaros,” Harry M. Whetsel, tenor, sang 
the incidental solo in a pleasing manner. Alice Andrews 
Ham was the assisting artist, singing a “Hindoo Song” by 
Bemberg, and “Morning Hymn” by Henschel, responding 
to an encore with Amy Woodforde-Finden’s “Japanese 
Love Song.” Later Mrs. Ham sang “Oh, Love, Thy Help” 
from “Samson and Delilah” and, as an encore, another 
Woodforde-Finden song, “Over the Desert Sands.” Mrs. 
Ham has a mezzo-soprano voice of beautiful, rich quality, 
that shows careful training, and a stage presence that at 
once wins her audience. 

Too much praise cannot be given the club’s new director, 
George Abeel Stout, whose fine musicianship was felt from 
the start. He gains his effects with the voices with so little 
apparent effort that it leads the unthinking listeners to be- 
lieve that he may not have worked hard to bring about 
such results. As an accompanist a better one than C. Olin 
Rice is not often heard. The finished playing of Ruby 
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Redmon Stout at the organ was manifest in the last num- 
ber, in which the organ adds no little to the beauty of the 
chorus. Ev_mo M. MINewart. 





ATLANTA ORCHESTRAL INTEREST. 


Atlanta, Ga., February 10, 1914. 

The event of most recent interest to the musicians 
of Atlanta was the Philharmonic Orchestra concert, 
took place Thursday evening, January 29, at 
the Atlanta Theatre, The program included the 
Beethoven fifth symphony and “Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast,” by Coleridge-Taylor. The last named, 
which stood first on the program, was rendered by a 
chorus of well trained voices. It was of especial interest, 
being the first presentation of this music in Atlanta. Mor- 
timer Wilson conductei ibe orchestra with his usual skill, 
and Atlantans feel that if a success can be made of the 
Philharmonic in Atlanta, he ‘s the man who can accom- 
plish it. His control of the orchestra is wonderful and, 
although the performance of such works as the Bee- 
thoven symphonv i, tar from ideal, it is realized that 
it will take time and perseverance to bring an organization 
of this sort te perfection. The improvement is marked, 
and under Mr. Wilson’s direction is bound to increase 
steadily, 

Sunpay Arrernoon Orcan RecirTats, 

At the free organ recitals, which take place each Sun- 
day afternoon at the Auditorium, Mr. Crafts seems to 
draw inspiration from the large audiences present, and is 
giving us some very fine music. The average attendance 
is conservatively estimated at from two to three thousand. 
The audience is very responsive, and appreciation of the 
best music is shown by the warm applause. 

Lutian Howarp Foster. 








MUSICAL ACTIVITY IN PROVIDENCE. 


Providence, R. I., February 7, 1914. 

Much musical activity has been current in Providence 
during the past two weeks. The Steinert concert, the 
University Glee Club, the Boston Symphony and the Prov- 
idence Symphony Orchestra have all drawn large houses. 

Westey Concert. 

A pleasing song recital was given on February 6 by 
Grace Burlingame, Helen Chandler and Juliette Fish, 
under the direction of Mrs. Raymond Wesley. The sing- 
ers presented their selections in a finished and pleasing 
manner which gave evidence of careful musical training. 
The program was as follows: “Found,” (Osgood) Miss 
Chandler, Miss Burlingame, Mrs. Wesley, Miss Fish; “A 
Child’s Prayer,” (Harold) ‘The Fairest Flower,” (Brown) 
“A Song of April,” (Speaks) Miss Burlingame; “From 
the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” (Cadman) “Kelvia 
Grove,” (Vogrich) Misses Burlingame, Chandler, Fish; 
“Loveliest Violet,” (Reinecke) “Go Pretty Rose,” (Mar- 
zials) Misses Chandler and Burlingame; “A Memory,” 
(Park) “With You,” (Nutting) “Flower Song,” (Schnei- 
der) Miss Fish; “Lullaby,” (Gilchrist) Miss Chandler, 
Miss Burlingame, Mrs. Wesley, Miss Fish; “Echoes,” 
“What the Birds Say,” (Cowen) Misses Burlingame and 
Fish; “Since You Went Away,” (Johnson) “In Lilac 
Time,” (Willeby) Miss Chandler; “Stars of the Summer 
Night,” (West) “Dance Song,” (von Wienzierl) Misses 
Chandler, Burlingame, Fish. 

University Gree CLusp Hearp. 


A large and enthusiastic audience attended the first con- 
cert of the University Glee Club, All of the numbers were 
well rendered and reflected much credit upon the direc- 
tor, Mr. Schloss. Beatrice Harrison, cellist, who was the 
soloist of the evening, played with much delicacy of tone 
and displayed a fine sense of interpretation, while the ac- 
companiments by Mr. Falkenstein were most effective. 


Trons’ Pupits 1N REcITAL. 

An attractive song recital was given in the Churchill 
House on Monday morning, January 26, by Viola Wilson, 
pianist, and Ivy Hustler, soprano, pupils of Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving P. Irons. 

The program was entirely devoted to numbers by Grieg, 
which would amply tax the ability of older students. Miss 
Wilson and Miss Hustler, however, presented the selec- 
tions in an entirely satisfactory manner. Miss Wilson, as 
a pianist, gives much promise and played the selections 
with feeling and finish, Miss Hustler’s songs were de- 
lightfully rendered and displayed much musical taste. The 
program follows: “Butterfly,” “Spring Song,” “Little 
Bird,” Miss Wilson; “The First Meeting,” “Song of 
Hope,” Miss Hustler; “Minuetto” from op. 3, for two 
pianos, Miss Wilson and Mrs. Irons; “To a Violet,” “Two 
Brown Eyes,” Miss Hustler; “I Love Thee,” “Solitary 
Wanderer,” “Dance from Jostler,” Miss Wilson. Mrs. 
Irons played the second piano in the minuet and accom- 
panied the songs. 


Hans Scunemer’s Opera TALks. 


A musical event of somewhat unusual character is a 
series of illustrated talks upon the operas by Hans 
Schneider. These talks, known as “Operalogues,” are 
given in the auditorium of the Outlet Company of this city. 
Mr. Schneider is assisted in his discourses by the talking 
machine and the innovation is proving decidedly popular. 
Mr. Schneider, who is well known as a musical authority, 
gives his “Operalogues” in a concise yet interesting man- 
ner and the auditorium is well filled at every lecture 


Burven Pupiis Give Recirat, 


Pupils of Annie Shattuck Bliven gave an _ inter- 
esting recital at her residence, in Edgewood, on January 
30. The program follows: “Haste Thee, Winter,” (Sar- 
toria) George Hutchins; “Merry Bobolink,” (Krogmann) 
Adah Lassone; “Blowing Bubbles,” (Orth) “Criss Cross,” 
(Hannah Smith) Helen Lowe; “Little Prince,” (Krog- 
mann) Budlong Covell; “Water Sprite’s Barcarolle,” 
(Niedlinger) Ruth Gilmore; “On a Journey,” (Heins) 
Glenna Collett, “Grandmother’s Story,” (Hannah Smith) 
“The Coquette,” (Jessie Gaynor) Gertrude Hatch; “At 
Twilight,” (Ganschalo) Helen Mathus; “Curious Story,” 
(Heller) Dorothy Grimm; “Romance,” (Giuliani) Dor- 
othy Neil; “The Staccato Minuet,” (Wilson G. Smith) 
Ruth Dennis; “Swedish Wedding March,” (Sodermann) 
Alberta Crafts; “Polish Dance,” (Engel) Constance Her- 
lihy; “Butterfly,” (Lege) Ruth Payson; “Song Without 
Words,” Mendelssohn; “L’Avalanche,” (Heller) Jo- 
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sephine Hope; “Moon Moths.” (Kussner) Charles Davis; 
“Chanson a Boire,” (Leybach) Mildred Carpenter; “Sec- 
ond Valse,” (Godard) Amy Whittier. 


Srernert CONCERTS. 

Albert Steinert has announced a second series of con- 
certs to be given in Infantry Hall. The first series was 
probably as successful as any musical event this season 
and the second series promises like popularity. The con- 
certs and artists are as follows: First concert, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet; second concert, Kathleen Parlow (violin- 
ist) and Yolanda Mero (pianist); third concert, Evelyn 
Scotney (soprano), Nevada van der Veer (contralto). 
Reed Miller (tenor), and Howard White (basso). 

Struse Ensemeie Concerts. 

The Strube Ensemble, a string organization under the 
able direction of Gustav Strube, formerly of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, has announced two concerts for the 
season. The Strube Ensemble has been rehearsing weekly 
at the Music School on Cabot street. 


Provipence SympuHony Orcuestra Concert. 

The first concert by the Providence Symphony Or 
chestra, Roswell H. Fairman, conductor, was given in 
Memorial Hall on Janyary 28. The work of the orchestra 
this season is exceedingly good and shows greater sym- 
pathy between the players than did the work of last year 
In the symphony No. 4 by Mendelssohn the orchestra was 
at its best and Mr. Fairman showed his musicianship and 
ability as a conductor. Robert Lowrey, who was the solo- 
ist of the evening, pleased the audience with his interpre- 
tation of the Beethoven concerto in C minor op. 34. The 
program follows: Overture, “Euryanthe,” Weber; Sym- 
phony No. 4 (Italian) in A major, Mendelssohn; Concerto 
in C minor, op. 34, for piano and orchestra, Beethoven; 
berceuse, op. 12, No. 4 (for string orchestra), Schuler; 
Valse poudre (for string orchestra), Popy; Prelude to 
Act 3, “A Basso Porto,” Spinelli (first time in Provi- 
dence) ; “Dance of the Hours,” from “La Gioconda,” Pon- 
chielli. The second concert will be given March 4. 

Wriu1aMm Pace, Jr 





LAFAYETTE EVENTS. 


Lafayette, Ind., February 10, 1914 

The third annual midwinter concert of the Lafayette 
Oratorio Society (Lawrence A. Cover, conductor) was 
given January 27, and proved a rare musical treat, one 
which attracted a large audience and thoroughly delighted 
every one present. The occasion was made especially in- 
teresting by the fact that the newly established Lafayette 
Orchestra (Mr. Cover, conductor) made its first bow to 
the public. The orchestra gave two numbers, march from 
“Tannhauser” (Wagner) and overture “Stradella” (Flo- 
tow), in a very creditable manner. . Helen Murphy, a 
young pianist of much promise, gave a musicianly inter- 
pretation of the Mendelssohn “Capriccioso Brillante,” op. 
22, with orchestral accompaniment, and her playing evoked 
considerable enthusiasm. Gaul’s “The Holy City” was pre- 
sented by the Oratorio Society. The chorus sang beauti- 
fully in all its numbers. In volume, quality and expres- 
sion the work was remarkably pleasing and reflected great 
credit on Mr. Cover. Specially delightful were the solos 
by Bernice Crowden, soprano; Gaile Breene, basso; Wil- 
liam Pauley, basso, and H. J. Roop, tenor. 

Wilfred. Wilson, for a number of years head of the 
musical department at Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind., has recently been added to the faculty of the La- 
fayette Conservatory of Music, Lena M. Baer, directress. 

An appreciative audience was assembled Friday evening, 
February 6, at the First Christian Church, to hear the 
piano recital by Willoughby Boughton. The concert was 
the opening number of the sixth annual series of Artist 
Concerts under the management of Lena M. Baer. Mr. 
Boughton’s program was a varied and difficult one, which 
enlisted all his power as a musician and demanded light- 
ness of touch, technical skill and sustained strength. The 
first number was a fantasie and fugue, G minor (Bach- 
Liszt), which he played well. The program also included 
sonata, F sharp, op. 78 (Beethoven) ; impromptu and polo- 
naise, F sharp minor (Chopin) ; intermezzo, B flat minor, 
and rhapsodie, E flat (Brahms); “Nachtfalter” waltzes 
(Strauss-Tausig). The large audience listened intently 
to Mr. Boughton’s fine interpretations and evinced its ap- 
proval by spontaneous applause. He was recalled again 
and again and his generosity in granting encores added 
greatly to the pleasure of the evening. The next number 





of the series will be given March 2 by Gustaf Holmquist, 
basso cantante. 

Richard Czerwonsky, violinist, will be heard in concert 
on February 17 at the Jefferson High School Auditorium. 
Mr. Czerwonsky made a very favorable impression as s0- 
loist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at the La- 
fayette May Festival last season, and the announcement of 
his reappearance has aroused much interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

The Lafayette Oratorio Society (Lawrence A. Cover 
conductor) is now preparing for its third annual May 
festival, to be given the latter part of May. The society 
will present this year Handel’s “Messiah” and the event 
is looked forward to with great pleasure. 





ST. AUGUSTINE CONCERTS. 


St. Augustine, Fla., February 4, 1014 

Friday evening, January 30, a program was presented in 
the High School Auditorium by the Misses Fretwell, so 
prano, and Bigelow, pianist, of Jacksonville, assisted by 
Mrs. Lawley, reader, and Mr. Henderich, basso, of this city 
The recital was given for the benefit of the School Improve 
ment Association. 

Miss Bigelow played Chopin’s berceuse in ballade in A 
flat, MacDowell’s polonaise in E minor, and Liszt’s “Dance 
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of the Gnomes.” Miss Fretwell sang Tschaikowsky’s 
“Farewell, Ye Mountains,” and several others songs. Mrs. 
Lawley gave two readings, “The Mischief Makers’ and 
“The Alley Baby” and Mr. Henderich furnished enjoyable 
numbers also. Miss Bigelow accompanied Miss Fretwell 
and Mrs. Henderich, Mr. Henderich. 


Ponce pe Leon Sunpay Evenine Concert 


At the Ponce de Leon, Sunday evening, the program was 
made up of a “Sacred Selection,” Evans’ arrangement; 
cornet solo, “The Lost Chord” (Sullivan), by J. F. Gordon; 
overture, “Ungarische Lustspiel,” Keler-Bela; selection 
from “Madama Butterfly,” Puccini; several numbers for 
string instruments: “Ballet de Concert,” from “Naila,” 
Delibes; “War March,” from “Athalia,” Mendelssohn, etc 


Avcazar CONCERT 


At the Alcazar the same evening, the program included: 
Concert mazurka, “La Czarine,” Ganne; overture, “Ray- 
mond,” Thomas; trio for violin, cello and piano, “Ber- 
ceuse” from “Jocelyn,” Godard, by Messrs. Holding, Ed 
son and Thouret; selection from “Faust,” Gounod; con- 
cert waltz, “Girls of Baden,” Komzack; reverie, “On 
Wings of Love,” Bendix; “Intermezzo Russe,” Frank. 

J. Hermann Yooer. 





NEW HAVEN MUSIC. 


New Haven, Conn., February 11. to14 

The fourth concert in the series being given by the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra had for its opening 
number yesterday afternoon the Widor No. 2 symphon) 
in A major. Portions of the work, especially the mod 
erato, were finely rendered. The audience, however, 
seemed to lack enthusiasm over the production. Condi- 
tions changed noticeably with “The Swan of Tuonela” and 





“Valse Trieste,” by the Finnish composer, Jean Sibelius. 
Both proved to be novelties and gems. Dealing with 
legends of death, opportunities for unique orchestral cel 
Orings are achieved. That the audience was greatly 
pleased with these was obvious, 

A violinist new to us was Edouard Dethier. He cre- 
ated a decidedly favorable impression, playing Tschaikow 
sky’s concerto with skill. His double stopping, with its 
clear intonation, was remarkable, while his ease and ap- 
parent abandonment were delightful. The excellent or- 
chestral accompaniment should be mentioned, 

The dramatic and stirring overture “Husitska” (Dvorak) 
brought the interesting but somewhat lengthy program to 
a close. 


Jerson Orcan Recitats Poputar. 


The popular series of organ recitals being given beth 
Sunday and Monday afternoons by Harry B. Jepson have 
created much interest and favorable comment. 


Leoroiy’s New CHoraLe, 


Edward A. Leopold, the vocal instructor, has written a 
four part chorale entitled “Connecticut,” State song, it 
having already found its way into some of the schools 
and clubs, 


Sunpay Banp Concert 


The Roma and Elm City bands consolidated in the giv- 
ing of a most excellent concert on Sunday evening at the 
Grand. The special soloists were Mrs. William E 
Haesche, soprano, and Daisy Valente, violinist. E 
Fasano conducted 


Maser Opetw’s Recirar 


The recent song recital by Mabel Odell, soprano, accom 
panied by Helen Gauntlett Williams, her instructor, was a 
fine success. Alfred Newman, a pianist protege of Proj 


E. A. Parsons, proved a remarkable little artist, 
Boston Orera Company ComMING 


The Boston Opera Company is soon to present “Tales 
of Hoffman,” “Hansel and Gretel” and “Tosca,” the first 
performance to be on February 24. The committee on ar 
rangements: George Parmly Day, Thomas W. Farnam 
Louis E. Stoddard, Henry L. Merry, Rudolph Steinert, and 


Everard Thompson, local impresario. 
New Haven Music Mention. 


Willy Lamping, cellist, and Carl T. Saul, pianist, gave a 
fashionable recital at the Lawn Club. 

Arthur Whiting, assisted by Christine Miller, the fa- 
mous contralto, recently combined in concert; it was a mu 
sical treat. E. A, Leopotp 





Evolution, Not Revolution. 


Eleanor Everest Freer, of Chicago, writes as follows: “If 
a fine opera is produced at the Panama Exposition, opera in 
English (American opera) should not afterward be blown 
out like a candle, but continue to shed its light. We all 
seem to be looking too far off on the horizon. Taking the 
most eccentric works of Strauss, Reger, Mahler, Cui, De 
bussy, Schénberg (and other such) and giving them to our 
audiences, may so entangle their brains as to prevent their 
recognizing the ‘American-Brahms’ when he comes, or 
their not wanting him! I believe in evolution in music, not 
revolution. I cannot be considered narrow, but never on 
earth would I call one symphony I heard of Mahler's, mu 
sic. Much of Strauss (his later works) I consider a ‘tour 
de force,’ amd he has established a school which it is im 
possible for any one to follow except composers of genius 
and they are not lying about on the street corners. And 
again, I prefer the Evolutionists—whose works hang in 
some logical connection with what has gone before—not 
works which leave a chasm between the past and present 
I believe it was Bernhard Shaw who wrote: ‘Every new 
work goes one step beyond the public demand.’ This state 
ment agrees with what I have just written. He does not 
state that each new work must be a continent's distance 
from what has been done 

“There is splendid work being done in musical composi 
tion in this country, and through the medium of English 
we cannot fail to appreciate or encourage the same. This 
is the prerogative of every country. Self appreciation is 
not of necessity egotism. Love of one’s own is not, of 
necessity, a fault.” E, E. F 
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Mme. Ohrman with St. Paul Symphony. 
Luella Chilson Ohrman sang with the St, Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra recently, regarding which the St. Paul 
Pioneer stated as follows: 
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An arrangement for string orchestra, including harp accomp 
ment and flute obbligato of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” consti- 


tuted the only novelty Luella Chilson Ohrman, soprano, was the 
soloist 

Luella Chilson Obrman, a Chicago soprano, who is no stranger 
to St. Paul audiences, sang Gilda’s aria from “Rigoletto,” “Caro 


Nome,” 
the familiar 


and for encores the minuet from Massenet’s ‘““Manon” and 
“Sing, Smile, Slumber,” by Gounod. The latter was 
sung in English and to harp accompaniment. 


Mme, Ohrman possesses a voice of rare purity, warmth and beauty 
of tone. Her intonation is at all times well nigh flawless. Her 
range is extraordinary, and in bravura passages such as are met 


brilliant and coloresque to 


she is free, 


with in the “Caro Nome” 





Phote by Matzene, Chicago 


LUELLA CHILSON OHRMAN 


in admirable degree Her registers are perfectly blended, thus 
sdding an unspeakable charm to her facility 

lies not entirely in the 
as i8 common to most coloratura 
In the 
Mozartian eighteenth century minuet from the fete scene in 
“Manon,” Mme. Obrman sang in 
revealed of great art, that of 
minuet the full character the 


that Mme 


Furthermore, it is a voice whose merit 


upper realm of tone production, 


singers Her middle voice is resonant and warm in color. 


lovely 
naturally 


Massenet’s which 


French, she another element namely, 


vocal self restraint, which gave to the 


It made one feel Ohrman could sing 
sung 

Obrman is one of the most satisfactory 
At the close of the concert 
Mrs. Eberhart to the 
Representatives she sang to several 


omposer intended 


Mozart's music also as it should be 
Mme 
that has been heard here this season 
Mme 


Capitol 


\ltogether, artists 


Obrman accompanied Governor and 
where in the House of 


hundred working people 

The St. Paul Dispatch gives the following account of 
Mme. Ohrman’s singing for 500 working girls of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis at the Minnesota capital after her ap 
pearance with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra: 


A reciprocal agreement made several years ago between Governor 
Ebrhart and Luella Chilson Ohrman, soloist at yesterday’s popular 
concert at the won for the working girls assembled at 
the Capitol yesterday an cpportunity to hear the noted singer. The 
for to the famous Chicago 
soprano it gave the distinction of being the first American singer 
of national fame to appear in a public recital in the Minnesota State 
Capitol 


As Governor 


Auditorium, 


incident was of additional moment also, 


Eberhart explained in a brief speech to the audi 
ence of working girls and State labor officials gathered in the House 


chamber, Mme. Ohrman asked him to speak one Sunday in one of 
the large churches in Chicago. He did so, and in return Mme. 
Ohrman agreed that she would reciprocate on her first ap 


pearance in St. Paul The soloist sang three selections, the de- 
lighted working girls enthusiastically applauding her. 

Mme. Ohrman will be in the receiving line at a reception to be 
and Mrs. Eberhart at their residence, 715 Good. 
this evening 

Five hundred working girls of St. Paul and Minneapolis gathered 
at the Capitol yesterday afternoon in commemoration of the day 
designated as Child Labor Sunday. Agnes Peterson, head of the 
Women's and Children’s Bureau of the State Labor Department, 
presided. (Advertisement.) 
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. ° : 
Germaine Schnitzer with Boston Orchestra. 
Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist, played the E flat Liszt 

concerto with the Boston Symphony Orchestra last April 
in Boston, Dr. Karl Muck conducting. It may be of in- 
terest to note that within a period of three years this 
famous organization has requested this concerto to be re- 
peated by the artist. The following press notices, But 
two of the many remarkable tokens of appreciation of the 
musical critics, well attest what a rare triumph the artist 
achieved on this occasion: 

In aspect she is one of the most innocent of pianists—youthful 
almost to girlishness, poised as in the utmost tranquillity 
Out of an old portrait in her maroon velvet, she seemed to 
the pianc. Dr. Muck regarded her a little benignantly, a little 
quizzically, as he does most of the “soloists.” Respectfully, as the 
English like to say, she r They began the concerto and 
straightway the air tingled with the music. They flung out the 
opening measures of the concerto in brilliant tone, 


of spirit. 


come to 


garded him 


with excited 
energy of accent, with impinging declamatory force. They pro- 
claimed in its strength less than they sang in its beauty the defiantly 
dominating melody Between them, they swept it forward into the 


slow section, still large, declamatory, masterful The strings sang 
it with full voice 


and again she softened and the 


Miss Schnitzer still chose to proclaim it. Once 
iano part gleamed through the iri 
descent veils that the orchestra casts about them. Oftener, however, 
it was as though she would disperse them and bear forward the 
song in large and florid strength. Out of power on the stage sprang 
excitement in the audience. 

The triangle tinkled; in orchestra and piano the allegretto began 
low voiced, light voiced, but still quivering nervous to be set free 
Miss Schnitzer wrought this scherzo in brilliant bravura; Dr. Muck 
The cometlike music 
Tt gathered pace, too, and 


showered glinting orchestral sparks upon it 
gleamed through its own glowing dust 
faster, harder 
Faster and faster, harder and harder Dr. Muck whipped himself 


and harder Miss Schnitzer drove her piano and herself 


und his men They flung smashing chords into the tonal mass 





GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


Miss Schnitzer anewered with fiery bravura and racing ssage work 
Now she seemed to goad and drive th rchestra before he Now 
it caught her into itself and swept them both forward Miss Schnit 
zer played like a Bacchante whose wine was the technic of the 
piano Her fellow Bacchantes of the orchedtra raced and almost 
screamed about her The end was a delirium of frenzied tone 
The audience answered with applause that sounded almost wild in 
the excitement of the moment Some say that Liszt was a master 
romantic. Yesterday he was certainly a master neurolic, too. Dr 
Muck—and yesterday Mies Schnitzer, too—has a certain genius with 


his music toston Evening Transcript, April 26, 1913 


It is about four years since Germaine Schnitzer last played the 
Liszt E flat concerto in Boston at these same concerts. She was a 
brilliant artist then. She is still greater now. We do not object to 
the fact that Miss Schnitzer is, like history, repeating herself, for 
ber exhuberant style suits excellently to this dashing composition, 
and the work itself is one that bears frequent hearing very well. It 
is genuine and sincere. Only the pedant will complain that it is 
rather free for a concerto, that it is a Hungarian rhapsodie in dis- 
guise. Let it be so; Liszt was very great in his Hungarian rhap- 
sodies 

We cannot imagine the work better interpreted than it 
was yesterday afternoon by Miss Schnitzer. There was abandon, 
fire, fury and triumph in her playing of it There was technic 
without end, but also artistic insight. Hanslick once said that this 
work will be remembered when Liszt's vast church compositions are 
forgotten, and he may be right It was an exciting performance 
from first to last, and the power displayed was most virile, if it be 
allowed to give that adjective to a female. The pianist was deserv- 
edly recalled over and over again with the most spontaneous and 
hearty enthusiasm. It was 2 triumph of which Miss Schnitzer may 


be very proud.—Boston Daily Advertiser, April 26, 1913 


Germaine Schnitzer will tour America next season, 1914- 
1915, under the management of R. E. Johnston. (Adver- 
tisement. ) 
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La Scala, Milan’s famous opera house, is faced 
with a deficit of $12,500 this season. 
(lal hi abit 
Puccini has completed a one-act opera entitled 
“Il Tabarro.” The libretto is by Giuseppe Adami, 
and is based on a French play by M. Gold. 
a 
It is affirmed that since the London “Parsifal” 
propaganda, there have been more copies of the 
music drama sold in London than for twenty years 


past. 
————_—- ~—— —_ 


Charles M. Schwab, the steel magnate, has built 
a hall and clubhouse in Bethlehem, Pa., for his 
Bethlehem Steel Company band of too pieces. The 
cost of the plant is about $100,000. 
soniencneastlpieanesitis 


At the recent Tetrazzini-Ruffo concert in Chi- 
cago, the receipts were $11,163.50, which breaks 
all concert records in that city. Nearly 800 extra 
chairs had to be placed on the stage of the Audi- 


torium. 
eh Coen 


The Ricordi system of operatic expansion, as 
practised at the Metropolitan Opera House, should 
be duplicated by this nation abroad. “You can- 
not have ‘Mona,’” we should threaten, “unless you 
take also ‘Cyrano.’’ 

—_——e-——— ; 

Engelbert Humperdinck, accompanied by his 
family, has left Berlin for Egypt and will take a 
long rest there. The composer’s health has of late 
been in a precarious condition, and it is hoped that 
the warm, salubrious climate of Egypt will restore 


his waning powers, 
—_-—_ 


\t this writing it looks as if Philadelphia will 
have its own opera after all, for authentic rumors 
say that the present partnership and cooperation 
arrangement with the Chicago Opera is to be in 
force next season as it has been in the past. Con- 
gratulations are in order for both cities. 

Announcement has just been made that the Ninth 
Bach Festival will be given by the Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bach Choir, under the direction of Dr, J. Fred 
Wolle, at Lehigh University, on Friday and Satur- 
day, May 29 and 30. The program will include the 
Mass in B minor, the Magnificat, and the motet, 
“Sing Ye To the Lord a New Made Song.” 

—_ 

Fruits of the excellent Mustcat Courter influ- 
ence are apparent everywhere. Our recent editorial 
criticism of Omaha seems to have done so much 
practical good that a number of the leading pro- 
fessional musicians of that prosperous and progres- 
sive community are uniting to form a society for 
promoting and serving the cause of muSic in Oma- 
ha and its neighboring cities. 

— Oh 

At the Munich Royal Opera not so many years 
ago, the management, having heard a certain tenor 
ence, engaged him, to come and sing for them. 
Having heard him twice, they engaged him not to 
conte and sing for them, this second engagement 
costing them something like sx thousand dollars. 
It would not be a bad idea for some tenor to de- 
velop that end of the business. It is quicker and 
pays better than singing. 

A gentleman residing in Giessen, Germany, has 
figured out that 4,113 well known musicians have 
died 1870. Of that number, the Giessen 
statistician figured the ages of 3,737 at the time of 
death. The result shows that the average span of 
life was 61.11 years. The oldest were Elise Far- 
nesie, a singer, who reached the age of 105; Johann 
Christian Helf, a conductor, 103, and Manuel 
Garcia, vocal pedagogue, 102, and Benedetto 
Bazetti, composer and teacher, 100. Seven mu- 
sicians were killed at theatres and opera houses, 
eieven died on the operatic stage while singing, and 
eleven passed away under the same circumstances 


since 


on the concert platform. There were sixty-seven 
suicides. Five were murdered. Nineteen perished 
in dire poverty—among them being the once famous 
tenur Mierzwinski. Thirty musicians died insane. 
Tschaikowsky was a victim of cholera. Several 
were drowned. The statistics are interesting but 
do not serve as a demonstration of anything in par- 


ticular. 
sie necedlititainiiee 


Musical circles will be shocked to learn that the 
mental and physical condition of the great pianist, 
Rafael Joseffy, now has become hopeless. His 
doctors say that nothing more can be done for the 
unfortunate artist, who is being watched constant- 
ly, as he tried to commit suicide recently and was 
frustrated barely in time to prevent him from do- 
ing away with himself. 


——= 

For the Philharmonic Society's concerts on Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27, in Carnegie Hall, the Liszt 
“Dante” symphony, for orchestra and chorus, is 
announced to be performed, with the assistance of 
the St. Cecilia Club. Under the direction of Vic- 
tor Harris, the St. Cecilia will render also several 
a capella numbers. Another orchestral number on 
the program is to be Schumann’s overture, scherzo 


and finale. 
anenntasenilerscciea 


Dr. Karl Muck is acquiring American speed. 
This is no reflection on his tempi, but an observa- 
tion as to his personal habits. At the Boston Sym- 
phony concert in Carnegie Hall last Saturday af- 
ternoon, Dr. Muck stepped upon the stage at pre- 
cisely half past two. At exactly five o'clock he 
was seated in the Merchants’ Limited on his way 
to Boston, having accomplished a change of cloth- 
ing in the meantime and led Beethoven’s fifth sym- 
phony, Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration” and 
Liszt’s “Hungaria.” 


Richard Strauss has decided to make Karl Stern- 
heim’s comedy, “Riirger Schippel,” the basis of the 
libretto of a new opera, on which he will shortly 
begin work. Strauss has finished his ballet “The 
Legend of Joseph,” the text of which is by Count 
Harry Kessler and Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
This is Strauss’ op. 63. The ballet is to be pub- 
lished by Adolph Fiirstner in Paris, because the 
copyright law extends there fifty instead of thirty 
years, as in Germany. The premiere of the work 
will occur at the Paris Grand Opera late this sea- 
son, probably in the month of May. 

— «— - 

Speaking of opera competitions (of which a 
great deal is being said just now) our Italian con- 
temporary, I! Mondo Artistico, reports that 
“Canossa,” the opera chosen from a large number 
in the Roman Opera Contest, to be presented at 
the Costanzi this year, proved a complete failure. 
In fact, it was so much of a fiasco, that the com- 
poser, after the first performance, begged for the 
withdrawal of his manuscript, a wish which was 
cheerfully granted. It seems pertinent to ask what 
sort of people the judges are who seal the fate of 
good works in these contests and pick out some- 
thing that ultimately proves to be quite worthless. 

a sn 

A New York farewell joint appearance of Melba 
and Kubelik is announced for Sunday evening, 
March 1, in the Hippodrome. The prima donna 
and the violinist have arranged a program made 
up largely of “request” numbers, one which 
they believe will make a wide appeal. There will 
be two operatic arias by Mme. Melba in addi- 
tio to two groups of songs, while Kubelik will 
play such favorites as Hubay’s “Spanish Dance” 
and Dvorak’s “Humoreske.” Edmund Burke, the 
Irish baritone, will sing two groups of songs. The 
Melba-Kubelik tour will come to a close in Spring- 
field, Mass., on March 5, after which Kubelik will 
fill a series of individual engagements before sail- 
ing for Europe on March 26. Mme. Melba will 
join the Boston Opera for a limited season. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA’S TOUR. 





Manager Wendell Heighton has just made the 
complete announcements regarding the third Eastern 
tour of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. The 
trip this year will be more distinctly an Eastern 
journey, there being no detour made, either to the 
West or South, which parts are to be wholly cov- 
ered by the orchestral spring tour. There are on 
the engagement list eight cities never visited before. 
These are Rochester, Rome and Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Wheeling, W. Va., Oberlin and Dayton, Ohio, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., and Evanston, Ill. This practically 
means new concert stops for the big jumps across 
New York State, two appearances in Chicago and 
two in New York and two new concerts under col- 
lege auspices. To the college concerts at Wells and 
Cornell will be added those at Oberlin and at the 
Michigan State Norma! School at Ypsilanti. At 
Evanston the concert will be given at the North- 
western University gymnasium, but under the 
auspices of the Evanston Musical Club. In Brook- 
lyn the concert will be given at the Academy of 
Music, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, 

For the whole tour Mr, Oberhoffer has made 
programs characterized by his usual skill in selec- 
tion. The symphonies that will be most frequently 
played during the tour will be the César Franck and 
the second of Brahms. The César Franck sym 
phony is to be generally performed in the compara- 
tively smaller or more intimate auditoriums. The 
Brahms symphony will be played in New York, 
Milwaukee, Chicago and several other cities. A 
third symphonic work is the fifth Tschaikowsky 
symphony, in Dayton, Brooklyn and Rome. Sibe- 
lius’ “Finlandia” will be most constantly on the 
Eastern tour programs, sometimes appearing with 
the “Valse Triste,” of the same composer, as a dou- 
ble number. Another piece is the “Ballet Suite,” by 
Max Reger. 

Besides Richard Czerwonky, violinist, and Corne- 
lius van. Vliet, cellist, the soloists of the trip will be, 
at various points, Ysaye, Julia Claussen, Harold 
Bauer, Teresa Carrefio, Katharine Goodson, Kath- 
leen Parlow, Helen Stanley and Frances Ingram. 

Glancing through Mr. Oberhoffer’s programs, it 
is discovered that Harold Bauer will play the Liszt 
E flat concerto with the orchestra in Milwaukee; 
Mme. Claussen, besides the spinning aria from 
“Den Bergtagna,” will sing three of the Wag- 
ner-Wesendonck songs in Chicago; that Katharine 
Goodson will play the Paderewski A major concerto 
in Detroit, and so forth. Ysaye will play the third 
Mozart and the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnol” con- 
certos in New York, where the program, with the 
Brahms D major symphony, will be completed with 
the Weber “Oberon” overture and the “Finlandia” 
of Sibelius. 

When the Minneapolis Orchestra returns to its 
home from the third Eastern tour, its first concert 
will have Mischa Elman for soloist in the Brahms 
violin concerto, 

The complete list of dates and soloists for the 
entire Eastern tour follows: 

Saturday, February 21, Milwaukee, Wis., Harold Bauer. 

Sunday, February 22, Chicago Ill., Julia Claussen. 

Monday, February 23, Detroit, Mich., Katharine Goodson 

Tuesday, February 24, Buffalo, N. Y., Teresa Carrefio. 


Wednesday, February 25, *Rochester, N. Y., Helen 
Stanley 
Thursday, February 26, Aurora, N. Y. (Afternoon), 


Cornelius van Vliet. 
Thursday, February 26, Ithaca, N. Y. (Evening), Richard 
Czerwonky. 
Friday, February 27, *Rome, N. Y., Cornelius van Vliet. 
Saturday, February 28, *Brooklyn, N. Y., Helen Stanley. 
Monday, March 2, New York, N. Y., Eugene Ysaye. 
Tuesday, March 3, *Wheeling, W. Va., Kathleen Parlow. 
Wednesday, March 4, Pittsburgh, Pa., Francis Ingram. 
Thursday, March 5, Akron, O., Cornelius van Vliet, 
Friday, March 6, Cleveland, O., Eugene Ysaye. 
Saturday, March 7, *Oberlin, O., Richard Czerwonky. 


Monday, March 9, Columbus, O., Cornelius van Vliet. 
Tuesday, March 10, *Dayton, O., Richard Czerwonky. 
Wednesday, March 11, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Thursday, March 12, Evanston, III. 

Friday, March 13, Minneapolis. 


A 


SPAIN FALLING INTO LINE. 


Attached is a program of interest. It is printed 
in Spanish. The performance was “Lohengrin.” 
The place, the Teatro Real, in Madrid, Spain. The 
time, February 7, 1914. The remarkable fact about 
the program is that two of its cast, singing the two 
female roles, were American girls, named Anna 
Fitziu (Fitzhugh) and De Cisneros (née Broad- 
foot.) The rest of the singers and the conductor 
were Spanish: 








‘Teatro Real 


UNICO PROGRAMA OFICIAL 


Funcion §8.° de Abono.—35.* del Turne 2° 
para hoy sabado 7 de Febrero de 1914 


A LAS OCHO EN PUNTO 


168.* representacion, en este Teatro, de la opera en 
cuatro actos, poema y musica de Ricardo Wagner, 


LOHENGRIN 


REPARTO 

Elsa de Brabante Srta. FITZ 
Ortruda, mujer de Federico. “DE CISNEROS 
Lohengrin ...... iyasindwks eves ds ae ee 
Federico de Telramund, conde bra- 

NSS os cs sce enns “ AINETO 
Enrique, tey de Alemania. . . “TORRES DE LUNA 
Ee BRIN os he kc Jo ee 


Nobles de Sajonia, Thuringia y Brabante, pajes, hombres 
de armas y campesinos.—En Amberes: siglo xiv 


Director de orquesta: Maestro SACO DEL VALLE 











—@—— 
WOMAN IN MUSIC. 


What a brave man Landon Ronald must be. In 
an interview with a London Daily Mail representa 
tive he comes out boldly and says: “Women have 
no creative talent in music. They never have had 
and I doubt if they ever will have. Why? You 
might as well ask me why a woman is a woman. 
It is simply that the creative faculty is lacking in 
the feminine mind. Look right through all the arts. 
Only in literature is there some slight exception, 
but even there most of the renowned writers are 
men. All the great musical composers are men. 
There is today not one woman composer whose 
works can compare with those of the great mas- 
I make the statement with a full knowledge 
and appreciation of the works of one composer 
whose friendship I value, and who, I know, would 
be the last to rank her works with those of a 
Beethoven or a Wagner. I do not see any devel- 
opment of creative talent among female musicians 
of today. I do not expect to see it. Very notice- 
able is the fact that the few successful lady com- 
posers are women who have the masculine strain 
strongly developed in their characters.” 

Mr. Ronald had more appreciative remarks to 
make of lady pianists and lady singers, but he will 
not admit the creative instinct. 

What will Dr. Ethel Smyth say? 
that wrote “Down in the Forest”? 





ters. 


Who was it 


ON THE ROCKS. 


In connection with the unfortunate ending of the 
National Opera Company, of Canada (foundered 
at Denver, Col., last week), we reprint the follow 
ing news despatch, which was duplicated in all the 
New York daily papers: 

(New York Tribune, 1914.) 
SLEZAK CALLED DESERTER 





February 20, 


STRANDED Overa Troure Conpemwnw Action or Notep Tenor 


[By Telegraph to The Tribune.) 
Denver, Febr 


The Canadian Grand Opera Company today cancelled all 


) 


" 


its future engagements 


The supers, chorus and ballet are 
planning to start for New York as soon as possible. Two 
benefit performances, matinee and evening, were giver at 


the Auditorium today, and it was declared t 


taken in to send t! 


lat enough was 


e stranded tro » Gotham 


pers t 


At noon tomorrow one hundred members of the company 


will be the guests of Denver at the municipal! lodging hous 
A big dinner is assured them, and many of them are hungry 
Marie Rappold today took $40 out of her own pocket and 
bought a meal for the whole party 
Meantime, the actors declare that $6,000 of the rece pts 


taken in here the first night has disappeared. The com 
pany’s managers and the local manager, who has sued the 
company, could not be found by the troupe. Leo Slezak 


’ 
ywoay 


the tenor, who left yesterday, was condemned t by the 
other stars for deserting 

As the stranded opera company was said to be. 
booked for Omaha, following the engagement at 
Denver, the Musrcat Courter telegraphed to its 
the 
status there and received the following wired r 


ply: 


To the Musical C 


Canadian Grand Opera Company billed to play here to 


representative in the former city, asking for 


Omaha, February 2 
uric?’ 


stranded Denver. Scen 
Offer to play 


wstumes declined 


night failed to appear. Company 


ery, costumes, luggage attached “Gioconda” 
here tonight without scenery or Slezak 
New York 


police over possession of baggage 


ifter encounter with Denver 


Allege d cause 


reported en route 
f failure 


indisposition of Gerville-Reache and consequent refusal to 
sing. Real cause unfavorable bookings ising jump Kan 
sas City, Dallas, thence Denver. Prvor, local manager here 
loses ahout $700 Jean P. Durrretp 


It will be remembered that on the occasion of th 
recent Western trip of the editor of the Musicat 
Courier, surprise was expressed in his articles at 
the nature of the bookings made by the Canadian 
Opera Company and at the low prices for which 
they were selling their dates, enabling the Kansas 
City local management, for instance, to offer to the 
public a series ticket for five performances at $7.50 
for the entire course, best seats, and $2,50 for the 
course, cheapest seats In its anxiety to compete 
with and undersell the Chicago Opera, the Cana 
dian organization went beyond the bounds of good 
business judgment 

—— ee 


AMBROSIA OF ART. 


Musical news of horrific importance, telegraphed 
from St. Louis to the New York Evening Journal 
—yes, telegraphed we said 
HAVE BEER; THRE! 

MUSICIANS 


Sst tT s Feber 


MUST BARRELS WITH 


Three barrels of local beer are being carried today with 


the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra on that organization’s 


four day tour through Illinois. The towns to be visited 
on the tour are “dry” towns and many members of the 
orchestra are beer drinkers 
<a> = 
HERE IT IS! 





It has come. What has come? Judge for your 
self. Last Wednesday the New York Mozart So 
ciety gave an entertainment at the Astor Hotel 
Lucrezia Bori sang, I.eopo!ld Godowsky played, the 
Mozart Choral among othe: 
things the “Hallellujah” chorus from “The Mes 
siah” and the program was concluded with an ex 
hibition of the tango, maxixe, one step and fur 
lana, danced by Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle. Gen 
eral dancing followed. 


Union performed 
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THE “RING” CYCLE. 


“Gétterda m 


IV. 


“Gétterdammerung” is the name of the fourth 
segment of the “Ring” cycle and means “Dusk of 
the Gods.” It may safely be pronounced even by 
those 


proach to profanity, for the curse which is in the 


ring has nothing to do with the title. Nor has the 
title much to do with the drama, so far as we could 
see 


Briinnhilde, being much older and more experi- 
enced than her husband, had taken the education of 
Siegfried seriously in hand. We learn that she 
made him invulnerable except in the back. It would 
have been wiser on her part to have forced Sieg- 
Like Coleridge’s “Ancient 


the bane of his existence was: 


fried to sign the pledg« 
Mariner,” 
“Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.” 

[he result was that whenever he got the chance 
to drink a drop he drank it. It was a draught 
from Hagen’s horn which made him. forget Briinn- 
hilde, whom he had so recently quitted. His ride 
is called “Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine,” and, 
from a musical point of view, is a glorious success. 
As an equestrian feat, however, it was a nightmare. 
Siegfried walked away with the saddleless horse, 
and the horse had padded hoofs because he hadn't 
the horse sense to keep step with the conductor’s 
beat. 

Siegfried forgot Briinnhilde and fell desperately 
in love with Gutrune as soon as Hagen’s dram 
In fact, the drama began with the 
dram is offered to him as a bride if he 
will win Briinnhilde as a wife for King Gunther. 
Siegfried readily undertakes this task, and sets out 
with Gunther to find Briinnhilde, who meanwhile 
had spent most of her time fondling the ring which 
It is 
true she had by means of it revenged herself on 
Wotan for the twenty years of sleep he had forced 
She refused to cast it into the Rhine be- 
ause it was the pledge of Siegfried’s love. The 
‘urse which rested on the ring wrought ruin on 
Wotan’s household, as we shall see, later on. 

When Briinnhilde heard the sound of Siegfried’s 
horn her heart was glad and she hastened to meet 


touched his lips 


(,utrune 


her bibulous husband had so soon forgotten. 


n her 


him. But fear seizes her when he appears, for the 
tarnhelm has given him the semblance of Gunther. 
Siegfried wrenches the ring from her finger and 
he is therefore compelled to follow him, whom she 
loes not know, with Gunther, whom she believes to 
Siegfried meets the king and his 
unwilling bride on their arrival at the palace, hav- 
ing laid aside his tarnhelm. Briinnhilde is indig- 
nant that Siegfried should claim Gutrune as his re- 
ward and tells Hagen that her husband can be 
tabbed in the back. 

When Siegfried is hunting the wild boar he takes 
another drink—another dram, more drama. Now 
he remembers Briinnhilde and relates how he found 
Gunther is so horrified at this story that two 
ravens through the forest! If the 
printed book did not tell us the birds were ravens 
we might have put them down as crows in our re- 
port. They were goodly ravens of generous pro- 
portions like experienced prime donne ravens. They 
flew as if they were stage struck. Perhaps they 
had been drinking at a crow bar—who knows what 


he he r captor 


her 
actitally fly 


might happen in a dram drama! 

Hagen stabs Siegfried, forcing his three pronged 
fork clean through him till it sticks out of his in- 
vincible chest, and then withdraws the steel without 
leaving the slightest mark on Siegfried’s cloak. 
[his legerdemain performance so impresses Sieg- 


whose moral training prohibits the least ap- ° 


fried that he turns his back to the audience before 
he falls so that everybody may see that Hagen’s 
sticker is a sort of Réntgen ray harpoon which will 
hit a man and not touch cloth. When Siegfried 
gets comfortably placed on an enormous shield, 
“after sunset fadeth in the west,” the orchestra 
plays the most magnificent death march ever writ- 
ten and the funeral cortege wends slowly off the 
stage to music which might have worthily accom- 
panied great Jove himself had he died on his 
Olympian heights. Siegfried is borne to the palace, 
not the first or the last fine fellow to be brought to 
his bier through beer. 

Briinnhilde and Gutrune vocalize their respective 
claims as wives of Siegfried, and Hagen stabs 
Gunther when the latter tries to secure the ring on 
the dead man’s finger. The whole scene might be 
described in Irish as an elegant wake. Briinnhilde, 
having sung a noble peroration to a stupendous or- 
chestral symphony of compounded and contrapun- 
tal themes, sets fire to her hero’s pyre and leaps 
with charger Grane into the flames. At least this 
is what our hypnotized imagination tried to see. 
We believe, however, that in actuality the tame, 
hoof padded horse was led on and off by a dramatic 
actor who played a powerful thinking part, trying to 
prevent the nag from kicking the old homestead into 
the Rhine—“a painted ship upon a painted ocean.” 
It was pure affectation on the horse’s part to shy 
at the flames. Are the laws against smoking motors 
so rigidly enforced in New York that the opera 
horse has no opportunity to get acquainted with 
vapor? 

The waters of the river rise and rush past the 
Rhine maidens without making the least ripple 
against them. They sing a kind of ditty: 

Ring-a, ring-a Rhiny, 
Pocket full of briny. 

When they recover the golden ring, Hagen is 
drowned trying to take it from them—showing that 
the amphibious genius of father Alberich had not 
been transmitted to the land lubber, son Hagen. 

It seemed a pity that a despicable carcass like 
Hagen’s should be permitted in the self same water 
with the lovely daughters of the Rhine, whose 
witchery and music linger in the memory like “the 
touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice 
that is still.” 


But the end of Walhalla is at hand. The gather- 
ing gloom is the Dusk of the Gods, and the mightiest 
music drama ever conceived, “Der Ring des Nibel- 
ungen,” has come to its transcendant and inevitable 
end. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, on 
Thursday afternoon, February 19, this fourth and 
last drama of the “Ring” cycle was excellently per- 
formed by the following cast: 


RRS Sain sible grr gh, PUK aaa, ee Rudolf Berger 
ee nae re 


Pie. 6 ooo ss cdc iceacadscsuee cee eee Carl Braun 
WARNS oso ss ccewks oh vcdS cc hepa tae Cos dunes Otto Goritz 
| PEE Pree MAN rr Bes gee a: Olive Fremstad 
SRW ina 5 hos aude handna dene serch Rita Fornia 
WING. isdn n 05-4 cencades hades cenanee -Margarete Ober 
Woglinde PO Se! 
WPGMOMOR «os i05 ccnvueeicuncihscanectecueeael Bella Alten 


Flosshilde .sseeesssMargarete Ober 


Conductor, Alfred Hertz. 


Most of the hard labor was done by the conduc- 
tor, who surely must have mistaken his baton for the 
ponderous hammer of Thor. His interpretation of 
the score was massive. That the orchestra was oc- 
casionally rough and lacking in precision was due, 


probably, also to the somewhat unfamiliar difficulties 
of the music. 

Rudolf Berger made a most imposing Siegfried 
in appearance and a commanding hero vocally. He 
sang with brilliance and delivered the text luminous- 
ly. Carl Braun was physically and vocally big 
enough to be the leader of a clan and the slayer of 
Siegfried. These two men are cast in a truly heroic 
mould. 


Hermann Weil was a good looking and a smooth 
voiced king who acted regally. He seemed more 
worthy of the constant love of Briinnhilde than the 
thirsty Siegfried. Olive Fremstad made a woe- 
begone and cheerless Briinnhilde, but said nothing 
about divorce when Siegfried discovered his soul 
mate in Gutrune, played by Rita Fornia. The Wal- 
traute scene was for once vocally and dramatically 
full of the intensest interest. Margarete Ober made 
it so. This fine artist was also to be distinguished 
from among the Rhine daughters. 


The trio of water sprites was perfect. Every note 
was in tune and sung with intelligent expressive- 
ness. 


No one need ask for a better sung performance 
of “Gétterdammerung” than the immense audience 
saw and heard at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, on February 19. 


The Norn scene was omitted; but whether this 
was because of a dearth of Norns, or because the 
New York public takes no interest in opera in 
Nornese, we cannot say. When we see some of the 
immigrants that do get into the country we hardly 
think that Norns should be turned back at Ellis 
Island. 


We have already added our mite to the universal 
chorus of praise and admiration for Wagner’s su- 
perb and inimitable music. 


Temperance societies, however, and the pure 
drug inspectors, ought to get after this drama of 
narcotics, nepenthes, stimulants, and aphrodisiacs. 
Throughout the whole “Ring” cycle no one ever re- 
fuses a drink. 


HO 


CLEVELAND’S ORCHESTRA WINS. 


Cleveland, Ohio, has ended its municipal orches- 
tral season of sixteen weeks, and of the results ob- 
tained there through the series of excellent concerts, 
Raymond O'Neil writes at length in the Cleveland 
Leader. After saying that if the orchestra were 
strengthened in one or two of its weakest places 
and its men provided with better instruments, the 
local organization “would unquestionably excel the 
Damrosch orchestra,” etc. Mr. O’Neil continues 
as follows: 


The season that commenced discouragingly sixteen 
weeks ago ends in a manner that exceeds the anticipations 
and hopes of the orchestra’s supporters. It took several 
weeks for the music loving public to realize that the music 
the new orchestra was making was of an entirely different 
sort from that made by the old. 

When it became noised abroad that Cleveland at last had 
an orchestra which could play with the ability and artistry 
that is to be expected from a symphonic organization, the 
crowds began to come and for many weeks past the at- 
tendance at the Hippodrome has fluctuated between the 
cheering and extraordinary figures of 2,300 and 2,500. 

Cleveland’s symphony orchestra has done more than to 
make good music. It has made good music, and as the 
result of the low prices of admission charged it has made 
good music possible for thousands of persons who cannot 
afford to attend the higher priced concerts given by out- 
side organizations. 

The orchestra has advertised Cleveland in a way that 
nothing else could have accomplished. It has secured fa- 
vorable comment for Cleveland in newspapers and in mag- 
azines. But more than this it has taught Cleveland that 
there is no reason under the sun why Cleveland cannot 
produce its own good music if it cares to instead of de- 
pending upon other and smaller cities for music that is 
not a whit better. 
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TWO LETTERS. 


1532 Harlem Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md., February 17, 


The Editor of the Musical Courier: 

My attention has been called to an article which you 
printed in your paper (which I have not read as yet) 
wherein you quote me as having said the reason that | 
do not belong to the Florestan Club of Baltimore, is 
that I do not want to mingle with second rate musicians. 





1gt4 } 


I gave you three reasons why I am not a member of the 
Florestan Club. First, the Florestan Club meets for its 
chief entertainment on Tuesday, this being an impossible 
night for me, as I teach until 10 p. m., and after having 
heard nothing but music for ten or twelve hours, I do 
not wish to talk “shop” with anybody. The second reason 
was that the locker system which is in use there was 
not attractive to me. Third, every minute of my Jeisure 
time I spend in the collection and study of paintings and 
other objects of art. I even showed you my collection 
of paintings. 

You asked me over the telephone if you could see me 
in order to make my acquaintance. Your first words of 
introduction to me were that you came from the Peabody 
Institute where the Peabody people made bitter attacks 
on me, and you remember well that I said most distinctly 
“Such attacks cannot come from the Director,” and |! 
have nothing against any institution or private teacher 
am a very busy man and glad if I am left alone. I pursu 
my occupation with diligence and faithfulness, and m) 
public work is a continuous sacrifice under the 
trying circumstances. Such was the substance of 
talk, but you, disregarding the privacy of my home and 
also disregarding all ethics of journalism, try to sic people 
against each other as if they were mad dogs. 


most 


my 


I most emphatically deny that I have used such foolish 
terms as you quote me for. Among the members of the 
Florestan Club are a number of musicians of the highes! 
order, both as musicians and gentlemen; besides this they 
are personal friends of mine, and any person of a reason 
able mind, especially those who know me will think me 
incapable of calling my friends and colleagues second 
rate musicians. 

Under such conditions | must regret that you came to 
me to seek my personal acquaintance. In due justice to 
me I must insist that you publish this communication 
above my signature. 

Very truly, 
Josern PAacue. 

Mr. Pache has a short memory. In the first place. 
he did make the assertion that his reason for not 
joining the Florestan Club was his disinclination to 
mingle with “a lot of second rate musicians.” The 
witness to the conversation was J. Albert Riker, of 
New York. 

I did not make request of Mr. Pache over the 
telephone to see him or to make his acquaintance. | 
did not telephone while in Baltimore to Mr. Pache 
or to any one else. Mr. Riker made the appointment 
with Mr, Pache and the latter apologized profusely 
when he was a few minutes late in keeping it. 

I told Mr. Pache that some one at the Peabody In- 
stitute had attacked him, but stated expressly that 
it was not the director, for I had not seen him. My 
remark followed Mr. Pache’s statemerit that he had 
enemies in Baltimore who envied him because of 
his success there. He told me also that he possessed 
warm friends and named David Melamet as one of 
them. 

I did not disregard the privacy of Mr. Pache’s 
home, as the avowed purpose of my call there was 
an interview for publication, and nothing was said 
by him to indicate that he was imparting confiden- 
tial information. There is much that he said which 
[ did not print. 

The rest of Mr. Pache’s letter does not call for 
comment. I am not sorry I met him, for Mr. Pache 
proved to be a man of force and courage in his ex- 
pressions, but I am sorry that he does not stand by 
them publicly. Mr. Riker was present during the 
entire interview. 

Another letter received is this: 


Auburndale, Mass., Friday 
My Dear Mr. Liebling: 

Many thanks for your notice in the Musicat Courter. 
I appreciate the right kind of publicity, and when it is given 
because of my worth as an artist and not for a money con- 
sideration, it is doubly welcome. I have no intention, how- 
ever, of going to Europe for further study; my years ot 
study abroad were finished some time ago. After my work 


in Mr. Keith’s theatres, I shall tour Europe and Australia 


for two years and then return to my own country with the 
hope that my own people can appreciate what I have to 
give. 1 went into vaudeville with the sole aim of giving 
pleasure, not to educate the masses. I found that the 
people who frequented vaudeville theatres were much more 
eager for and appreciative of good music than the average 
concert audience. They were more appreciative because 
they came desirous of enjoying, not of finding fault, which 
is more than I can say of concert audiences. Their instincts 
were good and fine, and their response to my work imme- 
diate and really enthusiastic. The usual recital audience de- 
fies you to make good, and comes, with few exceptions, to 
find ouc what they don’t like. This, obviously, doesn’t help 
the artist or the public. Another thing, one is well paid 
for one’s work, one does not have to depend on eccen 
tricities, a peculiar name, or a home-made foreign reputa 
tion. The work is a delight from every point of view 

With all best wishes for the Musicat Covurrer, I am 

Very faithfully yours, 
Grorce CopeLanp. 

The statement that Mr. Copeland intends to study 
in Europe was made by me on hearsay. Perhaps | 
misunderstood Mr. Copeland’s good friend, Philip 


Hale. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
—— 
THREE TENORS. 
The accompanying photograph is a snapshot 


taken last Friday evening, just before the subjects 
of the photograph sailed for Europe on the Kron 
prinzessin Cecilie. Leo Slezak towers in the center 
above Ferrari-Fontana on his right and George 
Hamlin on his left, both crouching to enhance the 
giant's height. Slezak does not appear to be very 
much disturbed over his fisticuff encounter with six 
policemen in Denver a few days before his sailing, 
tried to detain his 


when the minions of the law 


baggage 





A TITANIC 


PORTLAND ORCHESTRA FACTS. 


Regarding the programs of the Portland, Ore., 
Symphony Orchestra, it is explained that the orga- 
nization does not give “Pop” concerts, therefore 
a few popular selections are played at each regular 
symphony concert in order to help swell the box- 
office receipts. The orchestra hopes by that means 
eventually to get together enough money to devote 
itself exclusively to symphonic exploitation. Five 
thousand dollars was raised this season in Portland. 
Chere are six concerts and three conductors, Mose 





Christensen, Carl Denton and George E. Jeffery 
Each conductor gets two concerts. The conductors, 
concertmasters and all the players draw the same 
At the end of each performance the profits 


shdre alike. 


pay. 
are divided, share and 
belong to the Musicians’ Union, but sometimes the 


rhe players 


orchestra does not make enough to pay union rates. 
However, the men are not discouraged, as the audi- 
ences are growing larger all the time. Prior to 


each concert the members of the first violin sec 
tion draw numbers to see who shall sit in the first 
Chat is one 
Nearly all 


the first violins have occupied the concertmaster’s 


chair. Che cello section follows suit. 


thing which keeps the orchestra going. 


facts cited because they show 


what musicians can do for the maintenance of 


chair. These are 
sym 
phony when the musical public and the commercial 
interests of a city seem to think a permanent sym 


phony orchestra too great a luxury to be sup- 
t 


ported with a guarantee fund of $50,000 or so 


annually. All praise to the Portland instrumental 
ists, 
. 


The Chinese Republic has been universally re: 


ognized long ago, but Elgar’s “Kingdom” still 


waiting. 


TENOR TRIO. 
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WE PROVOKE A PRIZE. 





In answer to a two word question propounded by 
he Musica, COouRIER week comes this im- 
portant 


last 
communication : 
REEVES MUSIC HOUSE 


A. 1. REEVES, PROPRIETOR 
High Grade Pianos and Musical Supplies and 
Organs Instruments 
Artistic Everett Pianos Violins Guitars Banjos 
Krell Auto-Grand Sheet Music Music Books 
Ivers & Pond Pianos Victor Talking Machines 


Harvard Pianos Edison Phonographs 
and Warehouse, 19 S. Main Street 
Telephone 471 


thce 


Helena, Montana, February 18, 1914 
the Musical Courter 
In your issue of February 11, I notice a short communi- 
ation asking if there is a‘prize offered for a national an- 
hem, and you have headed the item “Who Knows?” 


zing that we have no national anthem, and being 
tired of feeling compelled to perfunctorily stand up when 
the band plays a certain foreign tune or the music of a 
drinking song, and to give encouragement 


make the effort, I wish to say I will give 


Real 


ertain exoti 


imu lans to 


» hundred ($200.00) dollars as a prize for a national 
of sufficient merit to meet with the general approval 

the public and be accepted officially by Congress. As to 
ails of examination and elimination, that can be taken 
ip later by the appointment of persons more familiar with 


the anatter than I am. 
Yours very truly, 


ni leature ol 


A, I, Reeves. 
najecibaaienninits 
NEWS DID NOT GET AROUND. 


lhe news did not go over the world generally 
ome ten days ago that the works of Maeterlinck 
have been placed on the Index and are hence- 


forth tabooed for all good Catholics. The Mustr- 


\ Courter’s Paris office doubts if the telegram 
vhich the distinguished author sent to a Brussels 
paper, Le Soir (for which he _ occasionally 


in answer to a question as to what he 
thought of the matter, was reported at all in the 
international press. It is too good to lose, show- 
ing, as it does, how thoroughly Maeterlinck appre- 


ciates the walue of advertising. Our Paris office 
translates “! was unaware of the news. My 
publisher will be delighted! Otherwise, a pre- 


historic phenomenon of no importance.” 





— 


PITY THE PICCOLO MAN. 


London Daily Mail we read that “a new 
ystem of charging sixpence, in addition to the per- 
fare of all passengers (on the Northeastern 
Railway) carrying musical instruments, is being 
keenly resented by musicians in the north of Eng- 
Che Musicians’ Union is being asked to take 
ction in the matter.” But there are two sides to 
For instance, if we were comfortably settled 
corner of a compartment next toetheewin- 
»w, we know we should protest very" strongly if 


} 


In the 


Sona 


land. 


that. 


in one 


j 


inybody should climb in over us carrying a pipe- 
rgan, or were it but a cellist with his instrumental 
pet, even if the sixpence had been paid. However, 
fur sympathy goes out to the piccolo man. To 
harge him sixpence is pure swindle. 
—_—-<o-—— 
AN ITALIAN VERDICT. 
\ court in Rome, Italy, has just given judgment 
for the defendants in a case in which they claimed 
the right to dismiss a singer “in spite of an agree- 


ment by which he was engaged to appear for them 
“after several rehearsals 
onsidered that the singer was likely to injure the 
performance,” and the judges decided that unfitness 


in opera.” The director 


amounts to “notice of nonfulfilment of ‘the agree- 
ment.” The defendants “still have the onus to 
prove that the plaintiff was unfit.” 





ae 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER ? 


One of the most melodious and well made songs 
ever composed in this country (and supplied with 
an English text) was issued by one of the largest 





publishing firms some three years ago. It has been 
sung in public by well known artists. The com- 
posers’ royalties for 1913 were $3.60. What is the 
answer? 

—_—~¢——- 


PRIME-STEVENSON PUBLICATION. 


Edward Prime-Stevenson, after a literary silence 
of several years, has just printed privately, at 
Florence, in a limited edition (each copy being num- 
bered and signed) a large volume (640 pages) of 
novelettes and sketches of a strongly dramatic and 
psychologic quality. The book has the general title, 
“Her Enemy, Some Friends—And Other Person- 
ages: Stories and Studies Mostly of Human 
flearts.” Mr, Prime-Stevenson has resumed with 
much success, at Berlin and Paris, his public ap- 
pearances as a literary elocutionist, in which 
capacity he has had in the past thorough instruction 
from some of the best English and French stage 
dictionists. He will be heard exclusively ia read- 
ings from the contents of “Her Enemy,” at numer- 
ous Continental centers, during the coming winter 
and spring, including Berlin, Munich, Paris, Gene- 
va, Florence and Rome. Probably a brief tournee 
in America will follow, in the course of 1914 or 
1915. An important group of the stories in “Her 
Enemies” are in close touch with musical tempera- 
ments and atmospheres, as might be expected from 
the author of “A Matter of Temperament.” Mr. 
Prime-Stevenson is best remembered in America 
through his work as the music critic of The Inde- 
pendent and for his remarkable essay on “Aida” 
published in the Musicat CourRIER two seasons ago. 


ek eee 
ALL FOR AN ALLIGATOR. 








John Philip Sousa has been made an honorary 
member of the French Authors and Composers’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Sousa is at present in New York, 
resting after a very strenuous vacation at Pinehurst, 
N. C., where he won the first prize in the annual 
shooting tournament of the State. 

Mrs. Sousa accompanied her husband South, and 
while there became the owner of a young alligator, 
which now disports itself in the Sousa apartment at 
the Hotel Touraine. In order to make the beast feel 
thoroughly at home, Mrs. Sousa keeps the tempera- 
ture of her rooms at 100° Fahrenheit or thereabouts. 
Mr. Sousa is a fresh air and cold weather fiend. 
Result, he takes his meals out on the snow in front 
of the hotel, and has begged the management to let 
him put up his bed in the refrigerator of the estab- 
lishment. 
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LESCHETIZKY IS QUOTED. 





Theodore Leschetizky is quoted by cable as say- 
ing to the Vienna.correspondent of the New York 
American: “Paderewski is a great pianist, but he 
is only a second rate composer. Too bad, too bad. 

‘Dilettante’ is the name for Richard Strauss’ 
talent. First rate work he has never even attempt- 
ed. Clever money making is his real forte. 
‘Rosenkavalier’ is not an original work, for the best 
things in it are from Johann Strauss. ‘Elektra’ is 
an hour and a half of pure disgust, Grasslich.” If 
the good old Leschetizky made those remarks about 
Strauss, he no longer is the keen and correct critic 
he used to be. 

i ditibancek 
ASK SCHONBERG. 
elias Corners, February 14. 

Dear Musicat Courtrer—In your paper of this 
week I see as how a woman piano player played a 
piece in Vienna in E sharp minor. 

I never saw a piece in that key—leastways not for 
the reed organ I play in our church. 

Where can I find out about it? for I live on a 
farm and music stores ain’t handy. 

Believe me, F. sharp minor is some key. 

Yours truly, 
James B. How es. 


KANSAS CITY ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS HADLEY SYMPHONY. 


Fourth Symphony Concert of the Season Proves to Be of 
Unusual Interest—Morning Choral Club Concert—Large 
Advance Sale for Opera and Ballet Festival. 


Kansas City, Mo., February 5, 1914. 

The fourth symphony concert of the season, which oc- 
curred last Tuesday afternoon, February 3, was of unusual 
interest, because of the first appearance with this orches- 
tra of a local soloist and the first performance of the Had- 
ley “North, East, South and West” symphony. 

Laura Reed Yaggy, a young Kansas City violinist, born 
and educated here, though now living in Hutchinson, Kan., 
played the Bruch G minor concerto with distinction. 

The Hadley symphony was well interpreted and very 
much enjoyed. The suggestion that it seems more of the 
nature of a suite rather than a symphony seems correct. 
The program in full follows: Concert overture, “Cock- 
aigne” (“In London Town”), op. 40, Edward Elgar; sym- 
phony No. 4, in D minor, “North, East, South and West,” 
op. 64, Henry Hadley; concerto for violin, G minor, op. 
26, Max Bruch; two Elegiac melodies for string orchestra, 
op. 34, Edvard Grieg; symphonic poem, “La Belle au Bois 
dormant,” Alfred Bruneau. 

Mme. Hupson-ALexanper’s REcITAL, 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander appeared in a song recital 
at the Grand Avenue Temple, Saturday evening, January 
30. With voice quite at her command, she interpreted 
well a long and varied program, In the “Spirit Flower,” 
by Campbell-Tipton, she reached her greatest spiritual 
height. “Fairy Pipers,” by Brewer, was a masterpiece of 
dainty tone color and facial expression. The program 
follows: “My Heart Ever Faithful,” Bach; “O Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” Handel; “My Friend,” Marie 
Antoinette; air from “Idomeneos,” Mozart; “Frithlings- 
glaube,” “Du bist die Ruh” and “Mondnacht,” Schubert; 
“Stille Thranen,’ Schumann; “Die Nachtigal,” Brahms; 
“Romance,” Debussy; “Chere Nuit,” Bachelet; “Shep- 
herd’s Song,” Salter; ‘Fairy Pipers,” Brewer; “Spirit 
Flower,” Campbell-Tipton; “Soft Footed Snow,” Lie; 
“Spring,”’ Henschel. 

Morninc CHorat Cius Concert. 

The Morning Choral Club, composed of women’s voices, 
under the direction of Mrs. Herman F. Dow, gave its mid- 
winter concert, Thursday evening. This is the third sea- 
son of the club, and its serious purpose augurs a success- 
ful future. The two part songs by Carl Busch, “When” 
and “New Life, New Love,” were especially well sung. 
Charles H. Cease, baritone, sang two solos in his own 
splendid style. He has a beautiful voice, sings well and 
is individual. 

These were the numbers: “Evening Hymn” (Dudley 
Buck), “Solveg’s Song” (Grieg), and “The Dove” (S. 
Yradier), Morning Choral; “Call Me No More” (Cad- 
man), Mrs. Granstedt; “Paraphrase de Concert,” “Rigo- 
letto” (Verdi-Liszt), Mme. de Armand; “Thou Art Risen, 
My Beloved” (Coleridge-Taylor), and “Shipmates of 
Mine” (Sanderson), Mr. Cease; “Ebb and Flow” (0. 
King), “Slumber Song of the Sea” (C. Whitney Coombs), 
and “Dixie” (Emmett), Morning Choral; bolero, “Merce, 
dilette amiche” (Verdi), Mrs. Lane; “An die Musik” 
(Schubert-Saar), Morning choral, baritone solo, Mr. 
Cease; “Jewel Song” from “Faust” (Gounod), Miss Lu- 
ken; “The Lass with the Delicate Air” (Arne Fox), 
Morning Choral, soprano solo, Mrs. Dow; “When” (Carl 
Busch), “New Life, New Love” (Carl Busch), and “Sere- 
nade” (Nevin), Morning Choral. 

Ecorse Vitrt’s Sona Recrrat. 

Eloise Vitté, a Kansas City singer of extensive Italian 
training, gave a song recital in the Shubert Theatre, Thurs- 
day afternoon. Her voice is of unusual range, reaching 
above high C. Her singing of “Lo, Hear the Gentle 
Lark,” by Bishop, and the “Vissi d’Arte,” by Puccini, gave 
evidence of years of study under Italian teachers. She 
was assisted by M. Boguslawski, pianist of the Kansas 
City Conservatory of Music. 

Mme. von Unscnuvp’s Piano Recrrat. 

Marie von Unschuld gave an interesting piano recital 
at St. Teresa’s Academy, Friday afternoon. Mme. von 
Unschuld is court pianist to Her Majesty the Queen of 
Roumania. These were her numbers: 

Polonaise (concert study No. 12), MacDowell; “Scenes 
from Childhood,” Schumann; “Erlking,” Schubert-Liszt; 
nocturne, F sharp major, Chopin; “Echo Study” (arranged 
by Mme. von Unschuld), Paganini-Liszt; concert etude, 
D flat major, Liszt; “Faust” valse paraphrase, Gounod- 
Liszt; “Sonata Pathetique,” op. 13, Beethoven; “Rhapsodie 
Hongroise,” No. 11, Liszt. 

Granp FestivaAL or Opera anv BALtet. 

The Fritschy Concert Direction is happy over the big 
advance sale for the “Great Festival of Opera and Ballet” 
which will be opened Sunday evening, by Pavlowa and her 
entire company, with “The Magic Flute.” The National 
Opera Company of Canada will give “Samson and De- 
lilah” Monday afternoon and “Gioconda” on Monday even- 
ing. Geneve LicHTENWALTER. 
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GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK. 





Chicago Grand Opera Company Gives First New York Performance of Fevrier’s “Monna Vanna”— 


“The Ring” Cycle Ends with “Gotterdammerung”—“Manon” at the Century 
Opera House—Sunday Night Operatic Concerts. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Masked Ball,” February 16. 


With the principals in unusually good voice and humor, 
supported by a chorus and orchestra in equally good spirits, 
the presentation of Verdi's “Masked Ball” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Monday evening, February 16, was 
exceptionally enjoyable. 

Enrico Caruso received his usual ovation, likewise Pas- 
quale Amato, Emmy Destinn sang the role of Amelia. 
Marie Duchene excelled as Ulrica and Frieda Hempel! re- 
peated her former success as Oscar. There were no ma- 
terial variations in the cast from presentations heretofore 
given this season, therefore extended comment is unneces- 
sary. 

To Arturo Toscanini's conducting praise is due. 


“Monna Vanna,” February 17. 


Fevrier’s tonal setting of Maeterlinck’s drama has been 
discussed frequently by the Musicat Courter ever since 
the European premiere of that opera, and complete reports 
have been phblished in these columns regarding the first 
American performance of “Monna Vanna” in Boston last 
fall, and of its later repetitions in this country. As usual 
the Musicat Courter was the only New York publication 
possessing the enterprise and the liberality to send a special 
representative to another city to attend the premier of an 
opera new to this part of the world. The rest of the metro 
politan press believes that all the worth while music in the 
United States is confined to New York. The Musica. 
Courter, on the other hand, believes that New York’s 
musical activity represents only a small part of the tonal! 
doings on this hemisphere, and this journal reports them 
all faithfully without preference or favoritism. 

New Yorkers, consequently, knew what to expect in 
“Monna Vanna” and therefore the element of surprise was 
lacking at the performance given in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Tuesday evening (February 17) by the 
visiting Chicago-Philadelphia Opera. The music, as al 
ready reported, proved to be facile in melody and har 
mony, well made as to orchestration, appropriate in char- 
acterization, fluent in vocal idiom, and at all times euphon- 
ious and full of color, with a multiplicity of piquant and 
telling detail in the way of tonal portraiture and mood 
depiction. Fevrier writes in a vein that might be called a 
cross between Massenet and Debussy. Also occasional 
Wagnerian influence is felt, greatly to the advantage of the 
composition. 

The libretto is concise and convincing, embodying all 
the dramatic and poetical essentials of the Maeterlinck 
play. The tent scene and the return of Monna Vanna 
were especially incisive in the librettist’s abbreviated treat 
ment. 

Mary Garden was splendid in the title role. She looked 
picturesque in her red velvet robe and her posing and 
gestures were full of grace and appeal. She rose to posi- 
tively tragic heights in the third act scene with her hus- 
band. Miss Garden’s singing lacked the restraint and 
smoothness displayed here in “Louise” and “Don Qui- 
chotte,” but seemed to be imbued with her usual sincerity 
and imaginativeness 

Lucien Muratore, the Prinzivalle, was superb as a singer 
and equally remarkable as an actor. His temperament 
is irresistible and in climax after climax he succeeded in 
carrying his audience with him so completely that they 
interrupted the performance with applause. The elemental 
emotions of Act II with their gradual. change to delicate 
sentiment were delineated as masterfully as the dignity he 
displayed in the meeting with Guido and the fierce outburst 
of anger when Monna Vanna accuses him of what her 
husband suspects. In song, Muratore is a tenor of the 
best French style, expressive in delivery, admirable in dic- 
tion, finished in phrasing, and possessed beside of a voice 
of exceptional power and range. He won a complete tri- 
umph, and it is to be hoped that next season will bring him 
to New York frequently for opera and concert appearances 

Vanni Marcoux added to his already brilliant reputation 
here (made in “Don Quichotte”) by a grippingly dramatic 
representation of the role of Guido, Monna Vanna’s hus- 
band. He is an actor of extraordinary attainments. His 
handling of the situation in Act III, where he circles about 
the proudly immovable Prinzivalle, was histrionism of the 
highest order. His singing revealed large modulatory re- 
source and finical observance of the tenets of good taste 
and musicianship in phrasing and tonal manipulation. 

Gustave Huberdeau gave a delightful version of the sym- 
pathetic role of Marco, the father. His beautiful voice 


reflected eloquently the emotions he was called upon to 
sound and he left no device of art unemployed for the 
‘uminous and soulful exposition of the text. Constantin 
Nicolay, in the small part of Trivulzio, contributed effec- 
tively toward the excellent ensemble, Others in the cast 
were Edmond Warnery, Etienne Contesso, and Desire 
Defrere. 

Cleofonte Campanini’s conducting was imbued with sen- 
sitive understanding of every vocal, dramatic and orchestral 
requirement. He gives to all the works he leads the same 
virile impetus and subtle sympathy, but he never fails to 


accent and expose in each one its individualties of con- 
struction, purpose, and style. 

The scenic outfittings were particularily lovely and 
appropriate, 


“Tosca,” February 18. 


\ stirring performance of Puccini’s gruesome musical 
melodrama had Riccardo Martin as Mario, and he sang 
the role with thorough knowledge of its vocal possibilities, 
making the lyrical moments very tender and lovely indeed, 
and obtaining the utmost effect from the strenuous dra- 
matic passages. In his acting Martin was impassioned and 
compelling. 

Geraldine Farrar did her usual thrilling second act as 
Tosca and although her voice was not in its best condi- 
tion, delivered the “Vissi d’Arte” aria with fervor. An- 
tonio Scotti was as bloodthirsty a Scarpia as could be de- 
sired. 

Giorgio Polacco conducted with energy, discrimination, 
and accurate regard for the vocal and orchestral oppor- 
tunities. 
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A SKETCH FROM 





“Gotterdammerung,” February 19 (Matinee). 

A review of this performance will be found on another 

page. 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” February 19 (Evening.) 

“L’Amore dei Tre Re” was given for the last time this 
season at the Metropolitan Opera Thursday 
evening, February 19. The cast was the same as on previ- 
ous occasions, with Didur in his remarkably dramatic im 


House on 


personation of Archibaldo, Amato and Ferrarri-Fontana as 
Manfredo and Avito, both playing these roles with much 
and and wonderfully im- 


a gentle and pathetic Fiora 


quiet dignity passion vocally 


pressive, and Lucrezia Bori 
It is undoubtedly due 
partly to the conducting of Toscanini that this opera has had 
sO much more success here than it ever achieved in Italy, 
but it must also be acknowledged that the work probably is 
of too serious a character ever to be a real popular success 


to this remarkable cast and 


partly 


in the composer's native country. The reason that it is 
not to be repeated this season is the departure for Euro 
pean engagements of Ferrari-Fontana, but it is understood 
that it will be resumed early next year and will be given as 


ften as possible, as its success here warrants 


“Manon Lescaut,” February 20. 


Lucretia Bori repeated her thrice admirable impersona 
t 


tion of the captivating but luckless heroine. The singer 
invests the role with all her charm of personality and 
voice and the result is one of the most engaging operatix 


impersonations imaginable. Caruso was a fervent and mel 
lifluous Des Grieux. Scotti did Lescaut. Andrea de Se 


gurola was Geront Polac« the score a tactful and 


sensitive reading 
“Boris Godunoff,” February 21 (Matinee). 


Moussorgsky’s remarkable opera, “Boris Godunoff,” wa 


gave 


It is in not in any respect a great score 


again given at the Metropolitan Opera House on Saturday 


afternoon, February 21, before a very large, and genuinel 


enthusiastic audience. There is no doubt about th | 
which this work has on the New York public, and it is 
a fact of which we may be justly proud; for this is n 
light opera of that “tuneful” category which is supposed 
to be the only kind which can really gain a firm hold on 
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“DON QUICHOTTE 
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the public taste. It is a deep and serious work, and that 
we like it shows that our taste is of a high order, 

The cast of Saturday’s performance was the same as 
on previous occasions and calls for no additional comment. 
“Walkure,” February 21 (Evening). 

An excellent performance cf “Walkire”’ was that of last 
Saturday evening, when Carl Jorn gave a splendidly virile 
and exceedingly effective rendering of the role of Sieg- 
mund, He combined the poetic and dramatic elements of 
the part in most intelligent fashion, and both in appear- 
in action gave us an ideal representation of 
Wagner's sympathetic hero. 


ance and 


The present season has shown Mr. Jorn in a new light 
as a Wagner singer, and he has matured to such an ex- 
tent that his reading of those roles has been little less 
than a revelation even to his warmest admirers of for- 
Basil Ruysdael, as Hunding, repeated his pow- 
erful impersonation, giving to this character all the vocal 
resonance and sinister force which the role requires. Her- 
mann Weil was an adequate Wotan, reading his part with 
dignity and breadth, and was especially impressive in the 
third act. Mme. Gadski was the 
Briinnhilde and gave a telling account of herself. Lila 
Robeson’s Fricka had the advantage of excellent vocaliza- 
Alfred Hertz led the performance. 


mer years. 


“Farewell” of the 


tion, W ell ¢ onsidered 


“Boheme,” February 23 (Matinee). 

Birthday was the occasion for a large 
attendance at the “Boheme” performance. Enrico Caruso, 
as Rudolfo, delighted the audience with his polished art 
and temperamental interpretation. Geraldine Farrar’s pul- 
chritudinous Mimi exerted attraction, Bella Alten was a 
sprightly Musetta whose tones had quality and direction. 
Dinh Gilly’s Marcello is a familiar creation, ample in 
vocal power, model in phrasing, and touched with the 
humor necessary in the delineation. Giorgio Polacco con- 
fervor. Didur was Schaunard 


Washington's 


ducted with finesse ‘and 


and Rothier the Colline. 
“Madeleine” and “Don Pasquale,” February 23 (Evening). 

Victor Herbert's pretty and spirited little one act opera 
Alda renewed chance to display her facile 
singing and her rare talents as a comedienne. Paul Alt- 
house again played with distinction the part of the Duke 
and gave pleasure with his agreeable voice and the real 
knowledge he showed in its employment. Messrs. Pini- 
Corsi and De Segurola and Lenora Sparkes completed the 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

In “Don Pasquale” the vivacity and musical sparkle of 
the piece put the audience in high goed humor, and they 
applauded to the echo the Norina of Mlle. Bori, the Don 
Pasquale of Pini Corsi, the Ernesto of Cristalli, etc. Scotti 
Dr. Mile. Bori, especially, infused life 
and gaiety into the occasion, and sang with thrice admir- 


Mme 


gave 


balance of the cast. 


was Malatesta. 


able art. 


Sunday Metropolitan Concert. 
Last Sunday evening saw a big audience at the Metro 
House, where Mischa Elman, Anna Case 
and Riccardo Martin were the elements of attraction. The 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” a 
Chopin-Sarasate nocturne, and Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 


Moscou” and 


politan Opera 


violin artist played Lalo’s 
was in superb trim, witning an ovation for 
his lovely tone, scintillating technic and irresistibly feteh- 
ing delivery 

Anna Case’s display of coloratura pyrotechnics in the 

Mad Scene’ and her fine exhibition of bel 
duet Riccardo Martin, re- 
sulted in a complete triumph for the delightful soprano. 
She now is an artist of authoritative standing. 

Mr. Martin added to the joys of the evening an excep- 
beautiful rendering of the “Flower Song” from 
“Carmen,” which was applauded vociferously. 

The orchestra played Nicolai’s “Merry Wives” overture, 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” march, and Liszt’s Hungarian 
No. 1 


from “Lucia,” 


anto in the “Carmen” with 


rhapsody, 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE, 
“Manon” One Week Beginning February 17. 

The Abbé Prévost’s charming story of love and intrigue 
is embodied in “Manon” with sugar plums by the late la- 
Massenet was listened to by large and enthusiastic 
audiences at the Century Opera House last week. 

Gustaf Bergman and Orville Harrold gave splendid in- 
terpretations of the role of the Chevalier des Grieux. Mr. 
Bergman, who sang the role on Tuesday night, was truly 
his fine histrionic ability and pure tenor voice 
eliciting much enthusiasm, especially in his aria in the mon- 
rhis role is particularly suited to his attainments 
and is one of the best things he has done this season. 

Mr. Harrold’s singing of Des Grieux’s farewell to Ma- 
non in the second act, and the consummate art which he 


mented 


remarkable, 


astery 


displayed in the last scene are worthy of particular praise. 
Walter Wheatley sang this role at the Wednesday matinee. 
As Lescaut, Lowis Kriedler did some very excellent work, 
his interpretations showing careful and thorough study. 
His splendid baritone voice was heard to good advantage, 
especially in the scene in the courtyard of the inn. Thomas 





Chalmers alternated with Mr. Kreidler and was very sat- 
isfactory in this role. As Manon, Beatrice la Palme showed 
herself a mistress of both vocal and dramatic art. Her 
rendition of the great aria in the chapel, and her interpre- 
tation of the composer’s intentions throughout the entire 
work was that of an accomplished artist. She alternated 
in this role with Lois Ewell and Ivy Scott. 

The roles of Count des Grieux, Guillot Morfontein and 
De Bretigny were taken by Alfred Kaufman, William 
Schuster and Jerome Uhl respectively. Incidental dancing 
of Albertina Rasch, Edmund Makalif and the rest of the 
ballet was quaint and effective. 

The decorations and costumes were consistent and greatly 
enhanced the attractiveness of the scenes. The opera was 
conducted by Alfred Szendrei. 

Century Opera House Sunday Night Concert. 

Last Sunday night’s concert marked the debut at the 
Century Opera House of a baritone who has but recently 
joined the forces there. Earl Marshall, who happened 
to be in the audience, substituted for Alfred Kaufman 
and Louis d’Angelo, who were suddenly taken ill. He 
was an instant success with the large audience and re- 


ceived a genuine ovation. The other solo numbers con- 
sisted of Liza Lehmann’s “Endymion,” sung by Lois Ewell; 
“Oh Dreadful City,” from “Thais” (Massenet), by Morton 
Adkins; “The Shepherd King” (“Il Re Pastore”) (Mo- 
zart), by Mary Carson; and the duet from Act I of “Lu- 
cia” (Donizetti), by Ivy Scott and Walter Wheatley. Mor- 
gan Kingston was in splendid voice and his singing of 
“Where My Caravan Has Rested” and “Little Gray Home 
in the West,” both by Herman Lohr, was enthusiastically 
received by his hearers, with whom his fine tenor voice 
and thoughtful interpretations have made him a general 
favorite. 

The orchestral numbers consisted of “Fackeltanz” No. 
1 (Meyerbeer), Vivace and gigue from suite in D major 
(Bach), “Jubel Overture” (Weber), “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever’ (Sousa), and (new) Evolution of the 
Dance (selected suite), consisting of minuet (Boccherini), 
gavotte (Louis XIII), waltz (Strauss), two-step (Sousa), 
tango (Roberto), and furlana (Ponchielli). This evolu- 
tion was charmingly illustrated in dances by Albertina 
Rasch and Edmund Makalif. The conductors were Carlo 
Nicosia and Josef Pasternack. 





GRAND OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Quaker City Premiere of Leoncavallo’s “Zingari” —Splendid Performance of “Rigoletto” —“Louise” 


Substituted for “Monna Vanna” 


Because of Singer’s Indisposition. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Zingari,” February 16. 
Through no fault of the management, the Monday night 
subscribers were doubly disappointed. Mary Garden's cold 
prevented her from appearing in “Le Jongleur” and the 




















MARCOUX AS GUIDO COLONNA IN “MONNA VANNA,” 





new Leoncavallo opera, “Zingari,” failed to be more than 
mildly pretty. The opera was given every chance. Cam- 
panini conducted and one could feel that he was making the 
very most out of the thin score. In a few spots the music 
had the old Leoncavallo thrills, but in very few. The in- 
termezzo, while probably not adding to the orchestral reper- 
toire of this class, was pleasing and was repeated. 

Also the tenor air in the second act was redemanded and 
applause several times interrupted the performance. But 
the feeling grew (and persisted) that, with trifling excep- 
tions, here was only an echo of former greatness. The 
lament hinted of Canio’s, and the melodies had not the 
vitality nor the orchestration, the sparkle of “Pagliacci.” 

Art seems to be unlike history in the ability to repeat 
itself. Leoncavallo’s genius that reached such an apex in 
his first music drama of passion will have to surpass itself 
in an entirely different field, and the “Zingari” probably will 
soon strike their tents and leave us. 

The opera’s failure is obviously due to the weak libretto 
and unconvincing experiment of combining Gypsy and Ital- 
ian musical resources. Carmen and Violetta would not 
have gotten on well together. The story gives little chance 
for the portrayal of real emotion, and the final scene, where 
the villain burns up the hero and heroine while the crowd 
passively resents his action, is a trifle ridiculous, even for 
opera. The honors here went entirely to Mr. Almanz, the 





stage director, who had arranged a very creditable con- 
flagration. 

Carolina White was the Gypsy maid, Flena. Pictorially 
she was ideal, and she was in good voice, Her duo with 
Radu (Amadeo Bassi) was excellently sung. Mr. Bassi, to 
whom was given the longest aria, sang in his usual vigorous 
and sympathetic manner. Francesco Federici was Tamar, 
the villain. His baritone was more than sufficient for the 
role. Henri Scott's small part as the Old Man was well 
done. 

The prologue and first two acts of the “Tales of Hoff- 
man” were substituted for “The Juggler.” Dalmores 
gave his familiar and finished account of Hoffman. Flor- 
ence Macbeth was Olympia, the doll, and an exceedingly 
bewitching doll she made. Her clear soprano, that was so 
sweet in “Sonnambula,” lost none of its sweetness in being 
minimized to doll proportions. Dufranne was an able Cop- 
pelius. Ruby Heyl was an attractive Niclaus, and Margaret 
Keyes was The Voice. Armand Crabbe was Dapertutto to 
perfection, while Constantin Nicolay did double duty as 
Spalanzani and Crespel, Defrere as both Schlemii and 
Cochenille, and Venturini as Pitchinaccio and Nathaniel. 
Frank Preisch was the Luther, Fosetta was Herman. Alice 
Zeppilli took very charmingly the Giulietta of the second 
act. 

Marcel Charlier conducted, reading the old Offenbach 
score with care. All in all the evening was a success and 
vrhe management is to be thanked for producing a novelty 
elaborately, so furthering the interest in opera by contem- 
poraries, 


“Rigoletto,” February 18. 


Verdi has been again the vehicle for a great performance. 
Maestro Campanini beamed upon a record breaking audi- 
ence when he was brought before the curtain by Melba and 
Titta Ruffo at the end of the third act. Modest though he 
is, he must have felt pride in such a gloriously successful 
evening. Not only more people had never crowded into the 
Opera House, but the $13,000 worth of seats had been sold 
out on the first day. Then the series of ovations was re- 
markable. There was applause for the conductor and for 
the two great stars and for their flowers and for the cast 
that so admirably supported the singers to the end. Thanks 
to a knowledge of the opera there was not so much inter- 
ruption as might have been expected during the acts, even 
after the superbly done arias and duos; there were no 
stubbornly demanded encores; both the principals had to 
vouchsafe the pent up enthusiasm by some dozens of bow- 
ings at the different curtains. The American public is be- 
ginning to feel the artistic value of repression. 

Melba’'s voice still wants nothing to make her singing 
beautiful. Her tower of strength lies in the sweetness and 
purity of her tone. Her skill would electrify if it did not 
soothe and charm till all idea of technic is banished. The 
“Caro Nome” was the signal for an admiring outburst and 
the seeming perfection of art was reached in the duo with 
Ruffo. He was inspired by the audience and by the example 
set by Gilda. The roles in the motley become this actor 
well. He is master of all the moods and his voice was 
never heard to better advantage. Giorgini’s Duke was very 
ducal in appearance. His singing was greatly enjoyed, the 
popular aria in the fourth act being capitally sung, his rich 
notes carrying well from the distance. Margaret Keyes, 
who made a fourth in the big quartet of the last act, was 
not overshadowed by the illustrious company she was in. 
Henri Scott’s bass portrayed the villain Sparafucile with 
ease and effect. Constantin Nicolay uttered Monterone’s 
threats to advantage. His numerous roles are carried out 
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with conspicuous conscientiousness. Louise Berat was the 
ever attentive maid Giovanna. Venturini, Trevisan and 
Minnie Egener were Borsa, Ceprano and a Page respec- 
tively. 

“Louise,” February 19. 

Charpentier’s “Louise” was substituted for Fevrier’s 
“Monna Vanna,” owing to the indisposition of Gustave 
Huberdeau. If the public lost Muratore they heard Dal- 
mores. They enjoyed the sparkle that is Paris if they lost 
the grandeur that was Rome. “Louise” should be sung 
here oftener. The acting of the first homely scene was 
superb. Miss Garden’s pettishness was satisfying. Louise 
Berat’s Mére was capital. This singer has a voice of 
warmth and sweetness and her acting is good. In “Louise” 
she has opportunities and makes them all count. The hus- 
band was Hector Dufranne. Charles Dalmores’ Julien is 
thoroughly good. His performances are so equal that we 
get to accepting and enjoying him without much remark. 
But the appreciation is there. Mary Garden’s impression- 
istic style of conveying emotion reached a climax in the 
last act, where the sounds of gay Paris surge in through 
the window and she is unable to withstand their lure—to 
steal a word made famous by the movies. Her aria, “De- 
puis le Jour,” was applauded. 

A great many characters appear during the opera, among 
whom should be mentioned Edmond Warnery, Venturini, 
Crabbe, Ruby Heyl, Minnie Egener, Mabel Riegelman. 
Nicolay, Defrere, Frossetta, Jean de Keyser, Sperte, Meyer 
and Daddi. Rosina Galli led a charming ballet. Cleofonte 
Campanini conducted. The entire performance was mark- 
edly smooth and delighted the crowd that practically filled 
the house despite the storm. 





ST. LOUIS CONCERTS. 


St. Louis, Mo., February 15, 1914 
The eleventh pair of concerts given by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra took place Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening. The program was as follows: 


Symphony in D minor...... eednsesesera cudenwe Franck 
Concerto for violin in G major... nee naceuibeoese aS Mozart 


Eugen Ysay 
Symphonic poem, Le Rouet d’Omphale.... 


eoeccvseue Saint-Saens 
Concerto for violin in G minor... ee ‘ 


. truc 
Eugen Ysaye 

Friday, February 13, was a day long to be remembered. 
A very heavy snow fell, blocking traffic, and causing the 
trolley car service to be so disarranged that the officials 
of the Symphony Society concluded it would be wise to 
abandon the afternoon concert. But Ysaye interposed. 
He stated that a few auditors might gather, and he did 
not intend to disappoint them. To the surprise of all, the 
hall was half filled when the symphony began. To those 
who attended it was a memorable event. Ysaye played as 
if inspired. The audience listened in rapt attention, and 
the orchestra under Max Zach gave an accompaniment to 
the two concertos which it has never heretofore equaled 
for sympathy. Ysaye has a peculiar sweetness of tone al- 
most unbelievable, and a lovely ethereal quality in his 
playing. Ysaye claims that this is his final visit to us: 
that he wishes to give up public playing while in the pleni- 
tude of his powers. 

Mr. Zach seemed to be at his best in his reading of the 
Franck symphony, which was played with remarkable dis- 
crimination and careful attention to detail. Also in the 
Saint-Saéns symphonic poem, the violins especially per- 
formed with extraordinary delicacy. 

Ex:mMan-Teyte Concert. 

An audience which completely filled the Odeon gathered 
Wednesday night to hear a concert given by Maggie 
Teyte and Mischa Elman, Elman, the temperamental 
young genius, was again equal to all demands, and fulfilled 
the many highest expectations of his listeners. As one 
man put it: “he fills me full!” He was compelled to play 
three encores to his final number. The announcement had 
been made that he was compelled to leave early in order 
to catch a train, but the audience was selfish, so he simply 
had to play. Whether he caught that train or not is a 
mystery. 

Sunpay Arrernoon “Pop” Concert 

The Sunday afternoon popular concert attracted the usual 

large audience. The program was as follows: 


March, Pomp and _ Circumstance.... ‘ Figar 

Overture, Fingal’s Cave........ ‘ ‘ - . Mendelsschn 

Aria, Adieux a la Forest, from L’Attaque de Moulin.. Bruneau 
John W. Nichols. 

Entr’acte Valse .......cccecnmeeeee ee ve .. Hellmesberger 
Entr-acte Clarice ebsececesass or whis " ; . Low 
(First time.) 

Selection from La Boheme.... . -Puccini 

Songs— 
REE Ccisce i cccdnteecccccedecesass o esconseeosusssetes omer 
Beat GOR oo ccccceccccssecsces vated Stanford 
Flower Rain ... pease es -hneider 


"John W. Nichols. 

Finale of Act I, from Lohengrin... .... Wagner 
The work of the orchestra seemed somewhat labored, 

possibly a natural “let down” from the extraordinary work 

done the evening before. Mr. Nichols met with a good 

reception, and proved himself to be possessed of a sweet, 

smooth tenor voice, well cultivated, and very true in in- 

tonation. He was accompanied by Mrs. Nichols. 

E. R. Kroscer. 


GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 





Alice Nielsen Indisposed—Another Excellent “Meistersinger” Performance—“L’ Amore dei Tre Re” 
Seen for Last Time This Season. 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
Sunday Evening Concert, February 15. 

Owing to the severe indisposition of Alice Nielsen, who 
was to have been featured at this concert, Myrna Sharlow, 
the young and promising soprano of the Boston Opera, 
took her place and succeeded in allaying the disappointment 
of the large audience. Miss Sharlow not only delighted 
her hearers by the fine rendition of her many songs, but 
also by her eagerness to please and her enthusiasm in re- 
sponding to encores. Her contributions were a group of 
Scotch songs, “Annie Laurie,” “The Maid of Dundee,” 
the “One Fine Day” aria from “Madame Butterfly,” the 
bird song from “I Pagliacci” and Mrs. Beach's “The Year’s 
at the Spring.” She was much applauded. 

Rodolfo Fornari’s selections were an air from “Don 
Pasquale” and a group of Neapolitan songs. Cara Sapin 
sang an aria from “Alceste” and Taddeo Wronski an air 
from the “Nozze di Figaro.” Miss Sharlow, Miss Sapin, 
Mr. Wronski and Mr. Ramella closed the concert with the 
“Good Night” quartet from “Martha.”’ The orchestra's 
numbers were the “William Tell” overture, Gounod’s 
“Funeral March of a Marionette” and Pierné’s “March of 
the Little Lead Soldier.” 

“Meistersinger,” February 16. 

A fourth performance was given before a good sized 
audience. There has been nothing if not variety to the 
casts heard in this opera, as we have had so far three 
artists each in the roles of Walther, Pogner and Eva, 
while Hans Sachs has had two impersonators. The new- 
comers in the cast at this performance were Elizabeth 
Amsden as Eva and Herbert Witherspoon as Pogner 
Miss Amsden sang her music with beauty of tone and per- 
fect security and acted with appropriate simplicity and 
spontaneity. Mr. Witherspoon was vocally impressive as 
Pogner, lending authority and finish to the delivery of 
his lines. Others familiar in their roles were Leon Laffitte 
as Walther, Paolo Ludikar as Sachs and Robert Leonhardt 
as Beckmesser, Mr. Caplet again conducted. 


“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” February 18. 


The third and last performance for this season of Monte- 
mezzi’s opera brought fresh interest and awakened much 
discussion by reason of two entirely new conceptions of 
the chief characters, Archibaldo and Fiora, as portrayed 
by Vanni Marcoux and Luisa Villani. Though it has been 
said so often as to become trite, comparison is not criti 
cism and yet it is impossible to refrain from comparing, 
when two such entirely different portrayals are seen in 
such a brief interval of time. 

For in Mr. Marcoux’s Archibaldo (a part which he took 
for the first time) we have one totally unlike that of Mr 
Ludikar, his predecessor in the role. Mr. Marcoux’s con- 


ception is that of a man whose dominating spirit, virility 
and strong human passions have been little dimmed by 
advancing years, and whose affliction makes him doubly 
alert and keen. There was nothing decrepit or senile 
about him in outward bearing or inner sense. He was 
truly the king, the conqueror, whose proud, restless spirit 
was keenly alive and even rebellious at the restraint of the 
physicai chains by which it was fettered. There was also 
brougit out by Mr. Marcoux to a far greater extent than 
by Mr. Ludikar, the quality of Archibaldo’s feeling for 
Fiora which gives point and significance to the title, “The 
Love of the Three Kings.” 

A keenly wrought impersonation, devised with that in- 
dividual and unique intelligence which is so marked a char- 
acteristic of all that this great artist does, Mr. Marcoux 
gave the part new angle and vision; nor in doing this did 
he lose sight of the main idea of author and composer, but 
rather enriched their creation by adding creative inspira 
tion of his own. Thus his Archibaldo was not merely an 
instrument of avenging fate; it was first a realistic and 
convincing human being, a man of strong primitive feel 
ings, so aroused and enraged that he became such an in 
strument through an overwhelming impulse of nature. 

Mme. Villani, creator of the role at its premiere at La 
Scala, gave us a radically different Fiora from that of 
Miss Bori. Hers was the princess of royal blood, a more 
heroic, Isolde-like figure, more dramatic perhaps, but also 
more theatrical than the lovely flower-like Melisande pe: 
sonality of Miss Bori. It is entirely a matter of persona! 
taste which one prefers, as both interpretations are equally 
possible according to the libretto. To this writer, however, 
Miss Bori made by far the stronger appeal both in quali 
ties of song and histrionic imagination. 

For the remainder of the cast, Ferrari-Fontana gave his 
altogether splendid and irresistible portrayal of Avito, a 
fervent, heroic lover in song and action. This was the 
tenor’s last appearance here of the season, a fact much re 
gretted by the host of admirers his fine art and beautiful 
voice have made for him during his first season at the 
Boston Opera House. It is to be hoped that he will be 
heard here again. Mr. Ancona was the Manfredo, and 
the minor roles were in the same hands as at previous 
performances. More than a closing line is merited by Mr 
Moranzoni, who inspired the orchestra to amazing elo 
quence and expressive beauty with the score. The work 
of the orchestra was in all respects the finest yet accom- 
plished in this opera and in many respects the finest of 
the season 

On account of the early going to press necessitated by 
the Washington Birthday holiday, the reviews of the re 
maining operas of the week, “Don Giovanni,” February 
20; Massenet’s “Manon,” Febraary 21 (matinee), and 
“Madame Butterfly,” February 21, evening, will have to b« 


included in next week's report BLANCHE FREEDMAN 





GRAND OPERA IN DETROIT. 





Four Performances by National Opera Company of Canada—Project Financially Backed by the 
Orchestral Association. 





Beginning Thursday evening, February 5, the National 
Opera Company of Canada gave four performances at the 
Washington Theatre to audiences whose numbers must 
have gladdened the Orchestral Association, who furnished 
the financial backing for the project. Society donned its 
brilliant apparel and turned out loyally. The Nationa! 
Opera Company as it appeared in Detroit included a num 
ber of splendid soloists, an excellent orchestra, a good 
chorus, fine stage settings and two competent directors 
The secretary of the association Dr. N. J. Corey, on the 
two Sundays preceding the opera season gave lectures upon 
the operas to be presented, illustrated with Victrola rec 
ords. These lectures were given at the Art Museum Audi- 
torium and hundreds were turned away, unable to get in. 
Dr. Corey has probably done more than any one person to 
create intelligent audiences in Detroit. All of the concerts 
of the Orchestral Agsociation are preceded by an explan 
atory lecture. These lectiires are free to the public and 
are of an inestimable value ‘to those who attend them. 


WASHINGTON THEATRE. 


“Samson and Dalilah,”’ February 5. 
The first opera was Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Dalila,” 
with Leo Slezak and Mme. Gerville-Reache in the title roles. 
The entire castwas as follows: 


Wicca occ ccc occ coccntec cacuccacscecceceeqptee GUSUIROaEED 
DOMCIR so 00s 0 occ cone cecesscvcavccesesvecceses secs esccecoes Leo Slezak 


Le Grand Pierre ease receeseces Georges Roselli 
Max Salzinger 
.-Gaston Radolf 
Emile Frances 
.-Leonig Ferland 
Bernardo Olshansky 


Abimelech 
Un Hebreu 
i'n Messager 
Premier Philistin.... 
Deuxieme Philistin 
Conductor, Agide Jacchia 

Mme. Gerville-Reache, vocally and histrionically, made an 
alluring Dalila. Leo Slezak invested the sorry part of Sam 
son with much dignity and pathos, and in spite of a cold 
sang magnificently. The High Priest of Georges Roselli 
was most excellently sung and acted. At the close of th: 
second act there were five curtain calls, the applause being 
acknowledged by the principals and the conductor. The 
orchestra gave adequate and sympathetic support to th 
singers. 


“Gioconda,” February 6. 


Friday evening Ponchielli’s “Gioconda” was given its first 
performance here. Marie Rappold, advertised to sing th 
title role, failed to appear, Ada Cassuto being substituted 
Her voice was good and she sang with intelligence and dra 
matic understanding. Giovanni Farmo as Enzo displayed 
a fine tenor voice, which he used to good advantage. Mme 
Olitzka sang the music allotted to her in a manner to make 
every one regret that she was not to be heard again. Maria 
Claessens as Laura, Giovanni Martini as Alvise, and Jose 
Segura-Tallieu as Barnaba helped to round out a satisfac 
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tory cast. The chorus sang more smoothly than on the first 








“Meistersinger ” at the Boston Opera. night. Agide Jacchia was the conductor. 
“La Navarraise” and “Il Segreto di Suzanne,” February 7 
(Matinee). 

Saturday afternoon's double bill opened with Massenet’s 

opera, “La Navarraise,” with the following cast: 

pe ere wid Seuddiedte a tearevadieeadd Jeanne Gerville-Reache 

Pe 5 ons’: 25 cekdadnces acto + as adh ise 

Gatrido......... TRC MEUS con beebeteussaahe el Georges Roselli 

Remigio....... Vinwk Sakparn cotta ths ck same vagee jaston Rudolf 

IN in sikn ed dia sdnccceeriadee cen chen veredse be cane Emile Frances 

I, 6 sé ud hic pbaacssdees \ dnd Senaabensahicn Raefele de Ferran 


Conductor, Oscar Spirescu, 

The opera was splendidly given. The Anita of Mme. 
Gerville-Reache was one of the most gripping things heard 
or seen in many a long day. It was a most realistic por- 
trayal of 2 woman obsessed with one idea and the climax 
was startling. Mme. Gerville-Reache had made many ad- 
mirers by her concert work here, but she never reached 
such vocal heights as during this recent engagement. 
Mischaska Leon as Araquil ably seconded Mme. Gerville- 
Reache and the other characters were well taken. The or- 
chestra, under the direction of Oscar Spirescu, played ex- 
cellently, the intermezzo especially being exquisite. 

After the tragedy of “La Navarraise” the delightful 
comedy of the Wolf-Ferrari opera came as a relief. The 
cast was as follows: 





eR RE ern as s F 
UME sinks cea chee ecisee5 dis esses chaeSecete Dora de Phillippe 
RS ice S EA Sis <cednth end bnk ah 50495 bb nese ca ce NResOo Natale Cervi 


Conductor, Oscar Spirescu. 

The work as given on Saturday afternoon was irresisti- 
bly funny. Dora de Phillippe made a dainty and adorable 
Suzanne, while Raefele de Ferran, as the jealous young 
URBAN’S TYPES FOR “MEISTERSINGER.” husband, was thoroughly admirable. Natale Cervi, as the 
deaf and dumb butler, added much to the fun of the situ- 
ation. The orchestra, under the direction of Oscar Spirescu, 
brought out to the full the beauties of the lovely and fas- 
cinating music which accompanies all this furor over noth- 
ing. 




















“Otello,” February 7 (Evening). 
Saturday evening, Verdi's “Otello” was sung with the 
following cast: 





COGS bin btn dawnsbiacs o¥isnavéabastekades das ecistvesecues Leo Slezak 
peat aiden BOE ORs bee wap Week ck PRO haere as eObabees Jose Segura-Tallieu 
Per DUR MEY hoy ‘ ROAD vaniccsas say ccaccgdiven chavs asouherces anon Pietro de Biasi 
POD Fina apt SI. n kis. 045 0 pconecdvesvatitce' sc 5555 CabeR Wada kas 0d Ree 

Roderigo....... gina seguids bab ereced eer anens hvae ee nee 

naka sue vu cs¥andeatbdens-s > 09.0 bobbeginy oaenennanseee 

Un Araldo... on dines , Pa Sem Dalle Molle 

BI sia.0 vb cs c'nen.s Koad bccn nk aabuewesanetes t,cneeeeee an 

Emilia........ datchevedenwasesnset vars cb eewemexitiatene Stella de Mette 


Conductor, Agide Jacchia. 

The opera as given on Saturday evening was thoroughly 
rounded in every detail. Minor parts were well taken, the 
choruses were the best of the season and the work of the 
orchestra fully up to the standard. The three great parts 
of Otello, lago and Desdemona, of course, overshadowed 
everything else. Seldom has such a vocal feast been 
vouchsafed us. Comment is unnecessary upon Slezak’s 
Otello. He made a gigantic Moor, physically, vocally and 
emotionally. Segura-Tallieu’s work as Barnaba on Friday 
evening had prepared the audience in some measure for his 
splendid work as lago. Luisa Villani was a stranger and 
her appearance was-awaited with interest. She made a 
beautiful Desdemona and sang in an eminently satisfying 
manner. The opera proved a fitting climax to an operatic 
season for which Detroit has had to wait a long time. It 
is to be hoped that the success of this one will inspire some 
one to make it an annual occurrence. 

Jennie M. Sropparp. 














Seagle and Bachaus with New York Orchestra. 


Oscar Seagle and Wilhelm Bachaus were the soloists 
at the Sunday afternoon concert of the New York Sym- é ’ 
phony Society, the program of which consisted entirely of 
music by Brahms. 

Mr. Seagle’s selections were: “Wir wandelten,” “Bot- 
schaft,” “Nachtigall” and “Mien Lieb’ ist griten.” In all 
of these songs the baritone’s versatile talent was evidenced 
by his remarkable interpretive skill. The selections chosen 
for Sunday afternoon's concert afforded but little oppor- 
tunity for the display of his astonishing control of vocal 
color, but this voice possesses such wonderful clarity, 
depth and resonance, and Mr. Seagle interprets every 
phrase with such quiet poise, such studied yet inspired 
and seemingly spontaneous musicianship, that his singing 
of these Brahms songs was a delight and warmly received 
by an appreciative audience. 

Mr. Bachaus, who played the second piano concerto, is 
evidently in close sympathy with the spirit of the com- 
poser. He played this difficult work with warmth of tone 
and dignity of style, bringing out unusually well the rhythm 
of the long phrasing, and playing the extended melodic 
passages with nobility and great depth of sentiment. 








Classic Dancer—Doctor, I want you to vaccinate -me 
where it won't show in my dance. 
ee a ee , Physician—Hum? L’m afraid you'll have to take it. in- 


URBAN’S SETTING OF THE SECOND ACT OF “MEISTERSINGER.” ternally.—Livingston Lance. 
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BEETHOVEN IS FESTIVALIZED. 


New York Symphony Orchestra Gives Unexciting Performances of Works by Master 
Composer——Prominent Soloists Heard. 


Wile there seems to be mo apparent necessity for fes- 
tivalizing Beethoven in New York, where the musical public 
may be considered to be reasonably familiar with his 
works, the New York Symphony Orchestra breaks out oc- 
casionally with a‘series of cycled Beethoven concerts and 
calls the course a “Beethoven Festival.” 

Not that there is any harm in such a proceeding, for 
Beethoven cannot be heard too often, but the average 
musical citizen wonders why such a gala title is affixed 
to a series of concerts which so far (two concerts have 
been heard) is in no way remarkable except for its soloists. 
Neither the conductor, Walter Damrosch, nor the orches- 
tra can conscientiously lay ciaim to delivering model per- 
formances of Beethoven, and therefore the “festiva!” spirit 
of the occasions already mentioned was difficult to dis- 
cover, their only outward difference from other concerts 
by the same organization lying in the fact that a gratuitous 
and supertluous trumpet faniare, a la Bayreuth, announced 
the beginning of the proceedings. One thing missed, how- 
ever, was the customary platform speech of Mr. Dam- 
rosch. He should have explained to the audience who Bee- 
thoven really is, what he did, and how he must be listened 
to in order to understand that he wrote notes which are 
ordered into melody, harmony, and counterpoint. Beetho- 
ven’s was indeed a marvelous achievement. 

Nothing in the orchestral part of the first “festival’’ con- 
cert calls for more than terse comment. The numbers 
were the first and second symphonies, heartily unimportant 
works except as to their historical import. The second 
movement of the second symphony is worth preserving for 
all time, but the rest of the two works heard could well 
go into the musical discard without leaving in our hearts 
any appreciable sense of loss. The playing of the pair ot 
symphonies brought forth all the usual manifestations of 
the Damrosch musical manner. That conductor’s rigid 
and unbeautiful beat continues to offend the eye, and serves 
to emphasize the aural impression that his musical fancy 
is without softness or emotional curves. He knows the 
letter of the scores he conducts and expounds the notes 
properly and, if the truth be told, too pedantically. His 
earnestness is mental; no fervor appears to seize upon him 
when he encounters passionate measures, nor is it to be 
deduced from the sounds he draws that Mr. Damrosch 
ever is exalted, ecstatic, or even deeply moved when his 
musical path leads through lyrical measures. He has a 
good sense of rhythm, and it is to be inferred that he 
understands thoroughly the difference between the various 
musical styles, but for some reason or other his interpre- 
tive faculties, if he has them, seem to remain fettered, and 
his excessive motions with the baton and all his physical 
zeal bring forth no proportionate variety in nuance, tone, 
and mood on the part of his players. There were small 
technical slips in the performance of the two symphonies, 
but on the whole they received an accurate reading as to 
the notes, the tempi, and the phrasing. 

Julia Culp, the soloist of the first concert, sang a group 
of Beethoven songs—‘“Bitten,” “Ich liebe Dich,” “Der 
Kuss,” “Faithfu’ Johnnie,” “The Cottage Maid,” and (as 
an encore) “Freudvoll und Leidvoll.” 

No one would assert that Beethoven is at his best when 
writing for the voice, but everybody thought that Julia 

Culp was at her best when singing his songs. They are 
extremely difficult numbers with which to stir an audience 
and the fact that the Dutch lieder artist did so in extraor- 
dinary fashion constitutes eloquent testimony to her 
astonishing resources as a vocalist and an interpreter. She 
put into the music: the full beauty of her voice and the 
entire range of her singing art, and helped the text with a 
world of interpretive and declamatory touches. Deliv- 
ered by Julia Culp, Beethoven songs are bearable, even by 
those who do not admire them enthusiastically. 

At the second concert the foolish brass signal fanfare 
was again in evidence and as before signified nothing to 
that portion of the audience which was unfamiliar with 
the Bayreuth custom. The “Eroica” symphony and the 
violin concerto formed the program. 

The “Eroica” was presented like the symphonies Nos. 
1 and 2, with determination and straightforward, literal 
reproduction of the written symbols, but of the heroic, 
funereal, whimsical, and tempestuous moods of the four 
movements only the outward vestige was noticed by the 
present narrator of the “festival” phenomena, One sighed 
for a Weingartner, a Muck, a Kunwald, a Stokowski, a 
Rothwell, an Oberhoffer, a Stock—anything for a change 
from the obvious and the matter of fact Mr. Damrosch. 

Kathleen Parlow’s playing of the Beethoven violin con- 
certo was no new experience for New York, and again it 
was found to be of noble kind, authoritative in musical 
statement, uplifting in spirit, lovely in tone and color pre- 
sentation, impeccable in intonation, and of rare taste and 


artistic soundness in phrasing. Miss Parlow’s style now 
has matured into full mastery and shé conquers completely 
every phase of the works she performs. Her reception 
was tremendous and testified to the warm place which she 
has won for herself in the esteem of New York concert 
goers. 

Again Mr. Damrosch failed to deliver one of his pleas- 
ant concert lectures, but instruction was not withheld en- 
tirely from Beethoven lovers, who were enabled to read 
the next morning in the Times that “the ‘Eroica’ contains 
a funeral march and comes in the composer’s second pe- 
riod,” and in the Tribune that “during the intermission en- 
thusiastic youths, carrying yellow gloves and walking 
sticks, promenaded hither and yon.” 

The dates of the two “festival” concerts were February 
18 and 20, and the place was Aeolian Hall, 





BALTIMORE’S BUSY WEEK. 


Philadelphia Quartet Makes Baltimore Debut—“Walkire” 
Performed by Chicago Grand Opera Company— 
Current Notes of Interest. 

*Phone, Tuxedo 752 F, 
21g Prospect Avenue, Roland Park } 
Baltimore, Md., February 20, 1914 

The Philadelphia Quartet made its Baltimore debut 
Tuesday night, February 17, at Lehmann’s Hall, assisted 
by Anton Witek, concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The personnel of the quartet is: Edna 
Baugher, soprano; Anna Baugher, contralto; Nicholas 
Douty, tenor, and Henry Hotz, baritone; all but the con- 
tralto, who is a Baltimorean, being from Philadelphia. 

The principal event of the program was the presenta- 
tion of Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden”; and of 
this presentation, the work of Nicholas Douty stands out 
as a gem of beauty. The part suits him as though it had 
been written expressly for him. 
not particularly large, has the exquisite smoothness and 
sweetness of tone that are essential for a proper produc 
tion of this difficult role. Add to these natural gifts his 
wonderful breath control, and his art in interpretation, 
and you have a result that will linger long in the memory 
of those who were fortunate enough to hear him. Anna 
Baugher was also most artistic in her rendering of the 
beautiful alto part. Her voice is a rich, warm contralto 
of good range, her upper tones being particularly sweet 
and beautiful. Her charming stage presence, also, is no 
mean asset toward her success. 

Edna Baugher, who, by the way, is a cousin of the con- 
tralto, has a light soprano voice of pretty quality, but by 
far too high for the rest of the quartet. Her singing of 
“The Birthday,”’ by Woodman, in the first half of the pro 
gram, showed her to better advantage than the work in 
the Cycle. 

Henry Hotz has a rather unusual voice of wide range 
His singing of “Robin Goodfellow,” by Morgan, was ex- 
celient, and won him enthusiastic applause. It also estab 
lished, in the minds of his hearers, high expectations for 
his part in the “Persian Garden.” These, however, were 
disappointed, as his work there was in no way notable, 
except in the quartets, where he made an excellent foun- 
dation for the other voices. Mrs. David Melamet, at the 
piano, was as inspiring to listen to as she must have been 
to sing with. She is a wonderful accompanist. 

In the first half of the program, Anton Witek played 
two groups in his usual excellent style. The first con- 
sisted of a preludium and allegro by Pugnani, a gondo- 
liera by Ries, and a polonaise of Wieniawski. The second 
group was a Romance Andalouse and the Zigeuner 
weisen, both by Sarasate; and these were his most de- 
lightful work. He was ably assisted by Mme. Witek, at 
the piano. It is seldom, indeed, that one concert can 
boast of two such unusual accompanists as Mme. Witek 
and Mrs. Melamet. 

“Warktre” PerrorMANCce. 

At the Lyric, on Friday night, the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company produced “Walkiire,” much to the delight of 
Baltimoreans, who have been hungering for Wagner. The 
splendid orchestra did its usual beautiful work, under the 
direction of Arnold Winternitz. Mme. Julia Claussen, as 
Fricka, made one wish the part was longer, so that more 
of her beautiful contralto voice might be heard. The 
scenery, by the way, was far and away the best setting 
Baltimore has ever seen of this opera. The cast consisted 
of: 


Mr. Douty’s voice, while 


and Jane Osborn-Hannah 


Sieglinde...... 6. cess cateccesderecccectes 

Wiete : cnsad ss oak sae ccas bths< : Julie Claussen 
Brunnhilde....... .......-++- ...Minnie Saltzman-Stevens 
Siegmund nantes Charles Dalmores 
Blanding... ..... osc cccecccecssecscesssevesesoresacees Allen Hinckley 


Wei ntkes a caced ..Clarence Whitehill 
Ortlinde.. Minnie Egener 
Waltraute Ruby Heyl 
Schwertleite. Beatrice Wheeler 
Helmwige Helen Warrum 
Siegrune Amy Evans 
Grimgerde Margaret Keyes 
Rossweise Cyrena van Gordon 
Gerhilde Mabel Riege!man 


Boston SYMPHONY CONCERT 
night the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


as sisted by 


On Wednesday 

fourth 
The symphony was the fourth of Brahms, in F 
minor. The Spanish caprice, op. Rimsky-Korsa 
koff, and the overture to “The Bagdad,” by 
Cornelius, completed the orchestra part of the program 


gave its concert, Elisabeth van 
Endert. 
34, of 


Barber of 


And, by the way, the violin solos during the Spanis 
caprice, played by Anton Witek, were a matter of uni 
versal comment. Mr. Witek seems to be particularly 


en rapport with gipsy music, 
Mme. van Endert gave two groups of songs with 
it” of Hugo Wolf and 


lied” and “Czecilie” by Strauss 


chestra, the “ Verborgenhe ‘Wieget 





and in the second group 


| 
Humperdinck, called “Es schau 
of D’Albert. S 


a charming lullaby by 
keln die Winde,” and the 
was most warmly received 


‘Venushymne” 


Apa Sassotr anp Bart Wirtz. 
A recital was given Friday afternoon by Ada Sassel 
fart Wirtz, cellist. 


solo instrument, capable of 


harpist, and Miss Sassoli proves that 


the harp is a delightful nfinite 


variety. Such a thing as the “Arlequin,”’ of Chaminade 
for instance, is a revelation of new possibilities for that 
sedate instrument. 

Mr. Wirtz is an excellent cellist, and a great favorite in 
Baltimore, where he is frequently in demand for musicales 


rhe program was as follows 


Larghetto, for cello Mozart 
Sonata in G minor, for celk Marcello 
Loure, for harp Bac. 
Pastorale, for harp Scarlatti 
Chanson de Guillot-Martin, for Perilhon 


Gavotte, for harp Sgambat: 


Impromptu-caprice, for hary Pierne 


Adagio nach keltischen Melodien, for cello Max Bruch 
Organ accompaniment, Harold D. Phillips. 

Chant du voyageur, for harp Paderewsk 

Arlequin, for harp Chaminade 

En Bateau, for harp Claude Debussy 

Valse de concert, for harp Hasselmans 


Romance in G, for cello Gustav Strube 


Serenade, for cello Jan Blockx 

Reverie, improvisation on Redwa Prelude in D flat, for cello, 
Karl Rissland 

Menuet . Léon Boéllmann 


Recttat at St. Micmagy’s Parise Hau 

On Tuesday evening a recital was given at St. Michaei’s 
Parish Hall, for the benefit of the 
Fund, by Dr. Merrill Hopkinson, baritone 
violinist, and Adolf 
the Schubert Male Quartet. The program consisted of a 


Mozart sonata in B flat, for piano and violin; a quartet by 


toys’ Outing 


Choi 


; ' 
\bram Gold 


fuss, lorovsky, pianist; assisted by 


Spross, for male quartet; Bach's “Bourre,” Chopin mo 


turne in F sharp, and Olsen “Papillon,” for piano; Léh: 


“Eyes that Used to Gaze in Mine,” and “The Ringers,” for 


baritone; Tschaikowsky, “Song Without Words’; Dvorak 
Humoreske, and Wienawski “Kuwiawiak.” for violin 
Gounod’s “Maid of Athens” and Cowen’s “Onaway, 
Awake, Beloved,’ for baritone; and Liszt's Hungarian 


rhapsody No. 6, for 
cores, “The Rosary,” by Nevin, and the old English ballad 
“The Keys of Heaven.” 


piano, Dr. Hopkinson sang two en 


BaLtimore Nores. 

An organ recital was given Sunday by Arthur Motter 
Lamb, who is only fourteen years old. In the short time 
the boy displayed splendid technic 
rhe vocal soloist was John Wilbourn, who has a 
ful tenor Both are holders of 

The Tennyson-Strauss “Enoch Arden” 
Florestan Club by Herbert D 
Moss, pianist; both of Tome Institute 

The first of a series of three sonata recitals, by David 
and Clara Mannes, Stafford Hotel or 


I was able to stay, 
beauti 
voice scholarships. 

was given at t 
assisted by T 


Sand “nas 


was given at the 
Wednesday. 

Rhoda Berryman gave an organ recital at the Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic, Tuesday afternoon. 

Mary Muller Fink, harpist, assisted in a concert at West 
minster on Thursday evening, at which Dr. Merrill Hop 
kinson sang several groups of songs. This will be further 
reviewed next week 

Also on Thursday evening a 


Goucher College by Virginia Blackhead, assisted by a quar 


iecture wa given 


tet composed of Eleanor Chase, soprano; Mrs. Frank 
Addison, contralto; Felix MacNally, tenor, and William G 
Horn, baritone. D. L. F 





Not Exactly Playing. 


Bellows—Does your daughter play on the piano? 

Fellows (in tones of deep disgust)—No, sir. She works 
on it, pounds on it, rakes it, scrapes it, jumps on it, rolls 
over on it, but there’s no play about it, sir—London Tele- 


graph, 
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Splendid Season for Grace Hall Riheldaffer. 


During last May and June, Grace Hall Riheldaffer filled 
thirty-seven engagements. From the middle of October 
of January, Mrs. Riheldaffer filled forty 
engagements, many of these being re-engagements of her 





to the middle 


May and June successes. She traveled seven thousand 
miles, this tour extending from Virginia to Texas and 
from Tennessee to Florida and covered most of the 


Eastern and Suthern States. 


February 8, Mrs. Riheldaffer 


vegan another tour which will continue until the end of 





Z 
Marc 
These are her engagements since October 12 
October 1 New York City, recital at Music Studio 
October 23, Pittsburgh, Carnegie Hall, with Arthur Middleton 
N t 3, Farmville, Va., State Normal 
November 4, Danville, Va 
Novembe , Wilmington, N. C, 
t 6, Gastonia, N. C., Civic League 
Novembe Charlotte, N. C., Queens College 
Nov ¢ Tullahoma, Tenn., Civic League 
November 1 McMinnville, Tenn., Civic League 
N emb 12, Chattanooga, Tenn 
ber 13, Florence, Ala., State Normal 
ber 17, Due West, S. C., State Normal 
ber 1 Anderson, S. ( Anderson College 
ber 19, Batesburg, S. ( 
embe Hartsville, S. C., Coker College 
vemb , Columbia, 5, ¢ Artist Course 
Novembe h edgeville, Ga., College 
t 4, Allendale, 5S. ( 
l Eatonton, Ga 
embe Eastman, Ga 
! Fort Valley, Ga 
r r ( roltor Ga 
I I r Ga 
La G ge, G 
) | I sloosa, Al University 
) ber Houston, Texas 
December 8, Columbia, Miss 
iber 10, Luverne, Ala 
December 11, Montgomery, Ala 
ber Atlanta, Ga., Artist Course 
mber 1 Athens, Ga., State Normal 
Decembe Gainesvill G Brenan Col.ege 
December 16, Moultrie, G 
, Waycross, ( 
ber 18, Bartow, Fla 
| r 9, Palmetto, Fl 
Dece I Bowling Green, | 
Dece Orlando, | 
Decemb . Pittsburgh, Pa 
Ja New York Labor Temple 
J New York ( te recital 
8. Pittsburgh, | 
Willy Burmester’s Drawing Power. 
wit riticism from the Graz Tagespost is 
rest, not only because of the great praise it contains, 
vecause it tells how the great violinist’s conzert 
! out in two days after the announcement that he 
would play in Graz. Kiel also joins in the hymn of praise 
» Burmester where his violin is heard: 
f Burmester’s popularity, for although the con 
rr t meed two days previously, the large hall 
ely d out Deservedly, too The full singing tone of 
sv " e wailing of his adagio, are of unrivaled beauty, and 
flag nd double notes are of exceptional purity. The well 
wn “Fa ’ fantasy by Wieniawski afforded Burmester an op 
play his truly sovereign mastery of the witchery of 
1 bowing, and concluded the official concert, which was 
followe y quite a series of extras the artist was forced to give 
(raze I post, February 1 1913 
Willy Burmester is an isolated instance, in his own way, for 
] parisons are lacking Should you desire to praise 
es ess and elegance of his playing you are confronted by 
fullness of his tones as well There is nothing 
in his art; it is full of energy, even when it ripples along 
8 ind brilliantly The qualities other illustrious violinists 
s separately-—here clearness and accuracy in technic, ,there 
us dexterity in bowing, beautiful tone and purity in a third 
ASS rich interpretation and, furthermore, daintiness 
gree crispt in the declamation of smaller compositions 
all unite t ne glorious whole where Burmester is concerned 
rhe audience, spellbound, literally has to be turned out of 
hali by ¢t means of Egyptian darkness, goes home as in a 
in a axe of bewildering beauty —Kieler Neuesten 
N richten, February 21, 1913. (Advertisement.) 


Young Violinist Makes New York Debut. 


} 


Albert ( 


ate from the 


oy who is a recent gradu- 
Violin Meisterschule in Vienna, gave 
evening, 21, in the Aeolian 
splendid evidence of the remarkable re- 
arising from that world famous 
Sevcik. Cornfeld as a violinist can 
credited with unusual talent. It is to be 
acknowledged, of course, that with wider experience and 
of age, his playing will assume a more artistic 
nevertheless his attainments far on the 
instrument have reached a fine degree of efficiency. The 
program he gave was a pretentious one, but at no time did 
his technic prove unable to cope with the strenuous de- 
mands made upon it, His bowing was exquisite, and hv 
produced a tone of remarkable beauty. His intonation 


nfeld, an American 
Royal 

n last Saturday February 

fall, New York, 

ults which are capable of 

violin pedagogue, O 


truthfully be 


a maturity 


trend, but thus 


was nigh faultless, especially in the difficult double stop- 





ping passages of the concerto and in the Fantasie on the 
G string. 

Mr. Cornfeld’s program, to which several encore num- 
bers were added, follows: 
Sonata, C minor, op. 45 foe rs Pt Grieg 
Concerto, E major, op. 10 . .Vieuxtemps 
Romance, F major, op. so...... eeees- Beethoven 
Hungarian Dance, G minor, No. 1 ..Brahms-]oachim 


POE Uswhenendhscenst-scané paricboees sdbbukiiescsianekeeee 
WM es Bees ss bisa odin cncasses sbinuonlo hake Weber- Burmester 
Moses Fantasie, on the G string.............. see. Paganini 





Sterner Artist-Pupil in Savannah, Ga. 


Sara Reddy, the soprano whose New York appearances 
were so successful, sang at a concert at Lawton Memorial, 
Savannah, Ga., early in the month, arias from operas by 
Charpentier, Puccini, and modern songs. This singer, an 
artist-pupil of Ralfe Leech Sterner, is said by many to 
be the best singer in the South. Of her singing on this 
occasion, the Savanah Evening News said: 





Phases of Miss Reddy's voice were latent until developed undet 


the guidance last fall of one of the best teachers in New York 





SARA REDDY. 


tler voice is a dramatic soprano of great range Noticeable is the 


flexibility and trueness in the highest register. 

Added to a perfect enunciation is a charming presence, and her 
wise choice of repertoire won for her 
Her best 
“Madame 


(Advertisement. ) 


a warm appreciation from her 
For an 
Love,” by 


audience work was in the operatic numbers. 


encore to Jutterfly” she sang “Nothing but 


Bond 


Notes from the Proschowsky Vocal Studio. 


Numerous advanced pupils of Franz Proschowsky, the 
well-known vocal teacher of Berlin, are meeting with 
flattering success on the concert and operatic stages in 


Europe. The following is a list of some of their ap- 


pearances 

Hildegard Frey—Recital, Scharwenka Hall, Berlin, February 
rots 

Maria Korff—With the Bosnick Trio, Singakademie, Berlin, Feb- 
ruary to, 1914. 


Vivian Gosnell—Soloist with the Bottermund Trio, in Beethoven 
program, Choralion Hall, February 19, 1914. 


Mary Mora von Goetz—Soloist with the Blithner Symphony Or 


chestra, Berlin, February 17, 1914. 
Mary Mora von Goetz—Lieder recital, Scharwenka Hall, March 
o, Io14 


Dorothy Goedicke—Lieder recital, Harmonium Hall, Berlin, March 
at, ret4. 

These appearances are all in Berlin. Other pupils 
of Proschowsky who are being heard in public are: 

Mary Mora von Goetz, engaged for Wiesbaden, March 2. 

Miler Raaben, lyric tenor, engaged for the Opera at 
Tilsit, season 1914-1915, and at the Strassburg Opera for 
season 1915-1916. 

Meta Ling, soprano, engaged for the Chesterfield Music 
Festival. 

Mabelle Hilliard, touring the English provinces with the 
“Dollar Princess.” 





Anne Stevenson Studio Recital. 


Anne Stevenson wishes to announce her monthly studio 
recital for Sunday evening, March 1, eighth floor, Carnegie 
Hall, New York. Three artist-pupils will be presented in 
this recital and a very interesting program has been ar- 
ranged. 





Peter Raabe, of Weimar, is at work upon the compila- 
tion of a complete Liszt catalog—the first of its kind. 








Philharmonic Sunday Matinee. 


Charpentier’s “Impressions of Italy” was the only com- 
position which. had anything of the air of novelty about 
it at the Philharmonic Concert in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, last Sunday afternoon, February 22. The composer 
modestly calls his little pieces “Impressions.” They must, 
therefore, be accepted as such and not criticised from a 
symphonic standpoint. Very few French composers can 
forget the stage long enough to finish a symphonic work. 
Charpentier has not tried to do so. He makes musical 
pictures which might just as well accompany stage pic- 
tures of that mundane class, of which “Louise” is formed. 
At any rate Charpentier’s music is more agreeable to mod- 
ern ears than the tiresome ballet suite with which the pro- 
gram began. It is less common place in melody, and is 
far richer in harmony. 

Teresa Carrefio was welcomed by the audience. 

Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony was played in the 
usual Philharmonic manner, that is to say, without sen- 
sational effects, and strictly keeping to the golden musical 
mean, The program follows: 





eee BeAS So cac. ce sctcddscpctesccsvtepecesscoecesecns Grétry-Mottl 
Symphony, Unfinished eeseesss - Schubert 
Piano Concerto im A OMor....... 0... ccccecnc cern ecvcnresereuers Grieg 
Impressions of Italy........-:ceceseseereeeerennecscees Charpentier 





Beatrice McCue’s Return Engagements. 


Beatrice McCue, contralto, gave a very successful re- 
cital, Wednesday, February 11, at Winter Park, Fla. The 
following evening Miss McCue gave another recital at 
De Land, Fla. and was enthusiastically received. Both 





these appearances were re-engagements, Miss McCue 
having toured Florida last winter. 
Her program was as follows: 

Lieti Signor (Huguenots).................cceeeeseeeeeenees Meyerbeer 
lo You ev beet ee cccsvices cues 
A Dre OE GMA hoe ivccianisncsctivscctcctichocnctescuewks Hawiey 
AROGOMOR 2 oc cides concvcsecs Li ae sah euch aueeeeek ok hues bane 
NR io ios idinesdaceere’s SPOR pa eo erat beree Rey ere Ronald 
le ies die ae. fas cs betas ineccaay spc baihivaesitacceebues Bohm 
SU OE eisinkss ics CeCe SR We «bd vase 6 Osbk LoS ORE RRL OEE Franz 
Ungeduld REGEN OS NG PTA DOD MUD Ce CaYR SER beets, Schubert 
O Rest in the Lord (Elijah) ccetedeennknchakesben Mendelssohn 
Recit. and air, He Shall Feed His Flock (Messiah)........ Handel 
Recit. and aria, But the Lord Is Mindful (St. Paul). .Mendelssohn 
Mon Desir . bicas ceenet eopeweanaeceeeee 
Elegie i weeebehieseb seen hsaswn eben bebebetemaaereanes Massenct 
CRAVVO 000 POUK TOMB. .6. cc sccccnpyccensccsscavsccaeeneete Massenet 
The Voice of Home. . i weulok ad beewevestssnauakonsenn Wilson 
Eine ERNe Wits Cem oss okie dec ebevedenccecsceceseecate Mead 
Fe NN i Shac ih ececbdd cPecawe Oo <4 tekbndd cedar en Chadwick 





Soder-Hueck Pupil Scores Another Success. 





George F. Reimherr, tenor, who has frequently appeared 
in concert this season, met with great success at the sec- 
ond musicale given by the University Forum of America, 
Tuesday evening, February 17, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. His songs included “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” Dvorak; Cadman’s “Cycle of American Indian 
songs”; “Till I Wake,” Woodford Finden; “For You 
Alone” (by request), Gabcel, and “When Song Is Sweet,” 
San Souci. 

Mr. Reimherr rendered his selections with much warmth 
and feeling, his diction being unusually fine. Clara Schmitt 
was the accompanist. 





Hamlin Sings at Utica. 


Utica, N. Y., February 17, 1914.—Much enthusiasm at- 
tended George Hamlin’s song recital in this city, last even- 
ing. Each number of his admirable program bespoke high 
ideals and the great ability of the singer, and was applaud- 
ed with utmost warmth. In fact, a more convincing or 
able performance of song could scarcely be given. Culture, 
freedom, a keen sense of the dramatic values, flawless dic- 
tion and, chief of all, style distinguishes all he does. 





Esperasza Garrigue's First Private Concert. 
Esperanza Garrigue will give her first private concert on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 12, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. A feature of the program will be scenes 
from Mozgart’s “Don Giovanni” and Verdi's “La Favorita,” 
sung by Roberta Beatty and Graham McNamee. 





At the Musicians’ Home. 





The New York Philharmonic Society, on tour last 
week, played at Poughkeepsie. While there, a delegation 
of the men visited the Musicians’ Home which is located 
near Poughkeepsie and supported by the union. 





Oh Dear! 


Payton—After his death an autopsy was performed. 
Mrs. Malaprop—How swell! By which orchestra?— 
Elgin, Ill, Daily News. 
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Emily Gresser’s Success in Germany. 


The gifted young American girl of New York, a pupil 
of Sam Fraenkel, has recently been playing in Hamburg, 
Dresden, Breslau and Leipsic with extraordinary success. 
Appended are some of her criticisms: 

Emily Gresser takes a place, not only in the front rank of femi 
nine, but also of masculine violinists! In her playing yesterday she 
displayed a combination of characteristic, at times almost capricious, 
temperament and enchanting euphony and brilliant flexibility. This 
was especially noticeable in Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony.” In Tar 
tini’s “Devil's Trills” sonata she impreséed, by the greatness and 
the pureness of her tone, the splendid cadences, the harmonics, and 
the tonal power of the diabolic trills——Hamburger Correspondent 
January 8, 1914. 





One will have to bear the name Emily Gresser in mind. I know 
of no lady violinist who has a better fingerboard technic, or who 
plays in a more interesting or personal manner than she does 
Hamburger Nachrichten, January 8, 1914 





Miss Gresser’s bowing has masculine power and energy, her tone 
in forte is magnificent with its sweet sensual charm, and her piano 
has a velvetlike softness. It seems as if technical difficulties do 
not exist for her, and she uses this technic as expression of the 
deepest feelings. 
artistic personality.—Hamburger Fremdenblatt, January 9, 1914 


All these features combine to form a very strong 


Miss Gresser overcomes the most difficult problems with perfect 
grace, preserves in the storm of a temperamental impetuosity cer 
tainty and ease, and plays altogether in a most masterly style.— 
Breslauer Zeitung, January 11, 1914 

It is a pleasure to hear the pure cantilene, the round, soft flageolet 
tones and the sonorous chromatic Emily 
Dresdener Neueste 


xctaves of this violinist. 
Gresser—the name will have to be remembered 
Nachrichten, January 18, 1914. 





The young violinist, Emily Gresser, enchanted her audience by 
her pure, perfect tone, her absolute mastery of technic, and the 
extraordinary ease of her bowing.—Leipziger Tageblatt, January 21, 


1914. 


I have seldom heard a debutante play in such a conquering style. 
She possesses the quality which gave the magic to the play of the 
unforgettable Teresina Tua—a charming grace of style.—Leipziger 
Abendzeitung, January 21, 1914. (Advertisement.) 





Von Ende Music School Activities. 


The Von Ende School of Music, Herwegh von Ende 
director, 44 West Eighty-fifth street, New York, announces 
a series of six lectures, recitals, concerts, etc., within the 
period between February 26 and March 31, the complet« 
schedule of which is noted below, beside the interesting 
lectures by Amelia von Ende, on literary subjects, now 
running on successive Tuesday evenings. These have as 
subjects “The Correlation of Art,” “Ibsen,” “Maeterlinck’’ 
and “Romain Rolland;” interested persons may obtain a 
folder containing more detailed information regarding 
these literary lectures by addressing the secretary. The 
schedule fellows: 

Thursday, February 26, 8:30 o'clock, Dr. Henry Oldys 
scientist and author, subject, “Bird Music,” illustrated. 

Saturday, March 7, 3 o'clock, concert by pupils of the 
Junior Department. 

Friday, March 13, 8:30 o'clock, violin recital by Harold 


Micklin. assisted by Ottilie Schillig and the Von Ende 
Violin Choir. 
Thursday, March 19, 8:30 o'clock, piano recital by 


pupils of Albert R. Parsons. 

Wednesday, March 25, 8:30 o'clock, violin recital by 
Julius Friedman, assisted by Cecile Heller, soprano. 

Tuesday, March 31, 8:30 o'clock, concert by students of 
various departments. 

The foregoing gives some idea of the activities of this 
young and flourishing institution, which, with its staff of 
eminent instructors, is doing splendid work, and achieving 
pronounced success. The headquarters are second to nome 
in New York in furnishings and appointments, and im- 
press the caller with a sense of prosperity; pupils come 
and go, many instruments, voices and the Violin Choir 
(two dozen players) are heard, and the organ and har- 
mony classes are of course inaudible, students of the 
organ practicing at a nearby church. Up-to-dateness marks 
everything in this school, and the bustle of something 
doing is the outward indication of work and accomplish- 
ment. 





Musicolonists Dine. 





Eighty enthusiastic members attended the sixth Musi- 
colony dinner at the Restaurant Roma, in New York City, 
Wednesday evening, February 18, many of them being from 
out of town. The membership. of Musicolony is made up 
of prominent musical people from all over the country. 
Besides the excellent dinner served, there were addresses 
and musical numbers by members of the Colony. Mrs. 
von R. Owen spoke in highest terms of the Colony prop- 
erty and of the general plans and advantages for the mem- 
bers. Dr. L. D. Alexander, Jr., throat specialist, spoke of 
the property from a health standpoint, its excellent sani- 
tary system, wonderfully pure water supply, pure, invigor- 
ating air, etc. Mary Wall, a prepossessing young harpist, 
played three selections very artistically. and several mem- 
bers sang, among them Cora Guild, soprano, who gave 


“The Last Rose of Summer” with much beauty of style 
and tone. After much protest, Dr. Franklin Lawson, the 
owner of the Colony, who is also one of New York’s best 
tenors, sang the aria from “La Boheme,” singing the high 
C with remarkable power and ease. In response to vigor- 
ous applause, he sang Campbell-Tipton’s “Spirit Flower” 
very artistically and with particularly clear enunciation 
The whole atmosphere of the evening was one of good 
fellowship and congeniality. 





Harold Bauer Encomiums. 


Excerpts from the important papers of the country indi- 
Harold 


The pianist already 


cate in striking fashion the success with which 
Bauer has met on the 


has filled sixty of the eighty appearances included in his 


presem tour. 


tour, which has covered all sections of the country, includ 
ing the Pacific and the extreme Northwest. 

New York Times, in 
commenting upon the pianist’s second recital, “reached al- 


“Mr. Bauer's playing,” said the 
most the very limit of the pianoforte power of expressing 
color, timbre and effects almost atmospheric.” 

The Chicago Daily Tribune, referring to the pianist’s 
recent appearance with the Chicago Orchestra, said: 

When Mr 
performance of the Brahms concerto, the 


Bauer brought the concert to a close with his masterly 
audience remained seated 
nd won an encore with applause that amounted to ent! 


tsiasm, 
while the orchestra joined in with a fanfare This rare token of 


the musicians’ approval has never been more justly bestowed 


Said the Cincinnati Tribune: 


Under his magic fingers the piano ceased to be a thing of wood 
iron and ivory, and seemed to melt int mire tome disassociated 
from its physical medium 

Said the St. Louis Times: 

In Bauer is embodied everything that the most exacting could 
demand Flawless technic highest interpretative delivery, a pert 
sonality that gives the necessary touch of music in its finest phase, 


each and all proclaim him as one of the greatest pianists before the 


public today 

Mr. Bauer will sail for Australia at the conclusion of 
his American tour. As he has been engaged by the Boston 
appearances 


Symphony Orchestra for a series of eleven 


in November and December, he will return to this country 
early in the fall, and will make a brief tour, starting in 
San Francisco. He will return to Europe shortly 
Christmas. 


atter 


Rubinstein Club Musicale. 


“An afternoon with Kitty 
gram at the Fourth Rubinstein Club Musicale Saturday 
afternoon, February 21, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. The following numbers were performed 
Made) Tachatkow sky 


Cheatham” formed the pro 


} 


\ Legend (Child Jesus Once a Garde 


Various Episodes in the Life of a Child 
Trois Belles Princesses (Pifteenth Century) 
Arr. by Weckerli 
With a Doll M. Moussorgsky 
Freund Husch Hans Hermann 


In France 


In Russia 


In Germany 


In America: Visitors (Helen Hay Whirney) W. Cooke 
and 
One Leaf from A Child's Garden of Verses, 
Robert Lo Stevens 
The Cow Graham Pee 
A brief talk (with illustrations) on the origin, growth and 
development of old negro songs and myths 
Le Petit Berger (The Little Shepherd) ( Debuss 
(Prose pastel by Walter Prichard Eator 
Matilda (Hilaire Belloc Liza Le 
I'wo musical tragedies 
Practicing Jot \. Carpenter 
A Funny Littl Gnome W. H. Neidlinger 
Punchinello (Hans Christian Anderset aaa Molla 
The Owl and the Pus ut (Fdw 1 Lear George Ingrahan 
Manolito Funes, the Spanish boy pianist, opened the 
program with two numbers Rhapsodie No. 11, Liszt 


The talent 
of this young lad, in whom members of the Rubinstein 
' 


i 


etude No. 6 (en form de valse), Saint-Saéns 


Club are taking especial interest, is remarkable and 
speaks a future career. 





Federlein Gives Last Recital. 


Gottfried H. Federlein gave the last of the series of 
free organ recitals (which began last November) at Eth- 
ical Culture Auditorium February 22, playing the pro- 
gram printed in the Musica Courter of February 18 
containing works by Bach and modern composers. There 
was an audience of good size, which listened attentively 
and applauded vigorously, for the playing of this organist 
is full of life, highly expressive and spontaneous. The 
organ is noted for its unusual “string tone” (imitation of 
the violin family of instruments), and in pieces containing 
such tone, Mr. Federlein obtains delightfully realistic ef 
fects. Following his playing of the “Evening Star” and 
the “Tannhauser” overture, there was loud applause, and a 
general rush toward the front to get nearer the instrument 
and hear the encore piece, Nevin's “Rosary,” an exceed- 
ingly pathetic piece of music as registered by him. The 
builder of the instrument and organists of prominence 
were on hand, and all expressed the hope that the recitals 
might be resumed at an early date 


Artist Musicale at Schloemann Studios. 





An afternoon musicale was given by two artist-pupils 
of Minna Schloemann at her studios, 10 Manhattan 
avenue, New York, on Friday, February 20. Margaret 
Middecke Farrar, soprano, and Ella Reichel, mezzo so 
prano, were the pupils heard. They were assisted by the 
young violinist, Katherine Stang and by Margaret Schloe- 
This young soprano 
Farrar has been 

In addition to 
Mrs. Farrar has 


mann, daughter of Mme. Schloemann. 
is advancing rapidly in her studies. Mrs 
enjoying considerable success this season. 
many concert and recital appearances, 


been heard private musicales. The same 


have a 


frequently in 


applies to Ella Reichel, who undoubtedly will 
successful career 

Mme. Schloemann’s studios were well filled by an ap 
preciative audience, and she was frequently congratulated 
upon the work of her pupils. Miss Stang’s part of th 
program was well rendered and she proved a most enjoy 
able assisting artist. Mme. Schloemann evidently realizes 
the value of the assistance of an able accompanist as the 
playing of Beatrice Raphael was wholly praiseworthy 
The program follows 


Humperdinck 
Schumann 


Koenigskinder) 
Marienwunchen 


Rosenringel 


Margaret Schloemann 
\llnachtlich im Traume 


Schumann 
V olksliedchen ; 


Schumann 

Ella Reichel 
Christiaan Kriens 
Christiaan Kriens 


Villanelle 
Sous du Soir 
Katherine Stang 
Entrance of Madame Butterfly ‘ 
Margaret Middecke Farrar 
Tod und des Madchen 
Standchen 


Puccini 


Schubert 

eeeee Schubert 
Fila Reichel 
Der Spielmann . Hildach 
Ella Reichel and Katherine Stang 
tas Midchen Spricht 
Standchen 
Nur wer die Sehneucht kennt 

Margaret Middecke Farrar 

Duet, Figaro’s Hochzeit 


Mrs. Farr 


Brahms 
Brahms 


Techaikowsky 


Mozart 
and Miss Reichel 


Von Doenhoff Plays at Fleck Concerts. 





The City Orchestra is giving a series of sixty concerts 
extending over a period of six weeks, in various parts of 


Greater New York, assisted by prominent soloists, in th 


assembly rooms of the larger High Schools, Henry 
Thomas Fleck, conductor. At the magnificent Morris 
High School, 166th street and Boston Road, the Bronx, 


February 22, the program contained Cowen’s uninteresting 


(excepting for the last movement) “Scandinavian Sym 


phony,” well played under the Fleck baton; pieces by 
Wagener, Berlioz, and a “Festival Overture” by Anton 
Hegner, cellist in the wrchestra, containing national 


melodies; also the Liszt E flat concerto, played witii 


tremendous dramatic power and bravour by Albert von 


Doenhoff, who received a rousing encore from the larg: 


audience. Delicacy of touch were also a part of his play 
ing, displayed especially in the Chopin G flat major (two 
page) study. The audience followed all the music with 
lose attention, and Mr 


‘ 

Fleck conducted with the authority 
born of knowledge and experience. It was announced by 
Fleck, 
concert would be given in the same auditorium Sunda 
March 15 


Harry manager of the concerts, that a second 


ifternoon 


Laura E. Morrill 


Is the Teacher of These Prominent Artists 


Lillia Snelling, Soprane 

Three years with Met 
ropolitan Grat 
(pe ra 

Bertha Kinzel, Soprano 

West Park Church, New 
York ' 








. n 
ert apd recital 


Antoinette Harding, 
Contralte 
Fourth Church Christ 
Scientist, New York 
Winifred Mason, Soloist 
First Chureh Christ 
Scientist, Brooklyn 
N. ¥ 
Florence Chapman 
aetcold, Soprane 
In leading church, Se 
Paul, Minn., and ir 
concerti 


Bertha Barnes. Soloist 
n well known Rost 


Church, concert and 


teaching 
Clarence C. Bawden, Tenor 
mhington Sauare 
Methodist (1 
New York 
Rassell Bliss, Baritone 
Church and con: 
singer 
F. Lawrence Paetzold, 


Baritone 
St. Paul, Mion 





Other sames will be gives is forthcoming announcements 


Studios, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Telephone 6761 Bryant 
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Stillman Pupils’ Musicale. 


Piano pupils of Aline Stillman, assisted by Matilda Durr, 
performed the following program at a musicale 
n Ozone Park, L. 1, Saturday evening, February 14: 


Scene, op. 203, No. 1 (two piamo$).......ceceeeseees Schultz 





soprano, 


Grace Anselm, Miss Stillman. 


stesenerne .....»-D’Orso 
Faith Buckley. 


$ Chasse (trio)... * se seen 
Grace Anselm, Roberta Pritchard, Margaret Hopkins. 
thedral Chimes ; pivescccccdeee 
Roberta Pritchard 
ob .. Beaumont 
Helen Band 
te (tw pianos) 


*Margaret Hopkins, 


j ‘ . Nurnberg 
Miss Stillman 

. Chaminade 
Vochl 


ement) 


Caroline 


13 (first mov Beethoven 


George Knoche 


tterfly~-The Farrar Waltz .......0scceccesccecs Hawley 

..Nevin 
Matilda Durr 

y " set) Delibes 

Car Voehl, Libbie Knudsen 

Chaminade 

Parantelle \ minor Pieczonka 

Hortense Wichmann 

t (De Beriot) Sydney Smith 

Leland Hill 

MacDowell 

‘ .-Poldini 
Lillian Hopkins 

Suite . Bohm 


(duet 


urtstag- Musik 
Leland Hill, George Knoche 
.. Thome 


Gertrude Schafer 


Thome 


Ward Stephens 
Sans Souci 
.. Leoni 
Miss Durr 
... Liszt 
Helen Lau 
iss Stillman at second piano.) 
Moszkowski 
, Gertrude Schafer, Caroline Voehl 


flat (eight hands 


Telen La 


t appearance 





St. Paul’s Estimate of Marie von Unschuld. 


von Unschuld’s recital at the Knights of Colum- 


bus Hall, St. Paul, Minn., reviewed as follows in 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press, of February 14: 

A rge audience, in which were many piano students from the 

Agatha Conservatory of Music 

( ‘ to Marie 


was 


und similar institutions in the 
huld, the Austrian 
of the Queen of Roumania, who gave 


von Unse 


court 


st attached to the 


1 recital here st night under the auspices of the Sisters in charge 


Agatha’s 


rhutive omat f fragile appear 


ance, wl however, possess 1 goodly amount of strength in her 


ender hands and a vast deal of interpretative power as a musician 


She more than a proficient technician; she has an acute 
ning of music and brings o light that 
y To her tempo and 


the formula whereby 


peculiar interest and strength 


ure ¢ than incidentals They are 


ntellectual values are made potent and clear. 
ut few so called pianists and musicians in general 
import of pianissimo Furthermore 
“pounding the day- 


The pedals, far from ignored, were 


caning and artistic 


forzando does not imply 
rument 


tonal blending of all that she did. 
d she doe 


a component part of the 
Her neept broad a not despise color in large 
MacDowell 

Delightful in their 
of their melodic meaning 

s from Childhood.” Dramatic and of 
reading of Liszt's arrangement of Schu 
execution and 
D flat 
rase” of the “Faust” valse and “Salut demeure” 


her rendition of the 
Etude No 


full appreciation 


lued was 
rpreted “Concert 


it} 


was the 

yet not florid were the 
the Liszt concert etude in major 
omposer 


Sonata Pathctique’ of Beethoven and the 


Rhapsody No 
along traditional 
and therefore the former espe 
while losing 


prog: im, were played 
nt attempt at originality, 
effect 


1 is herent nothing of personal 


(Advertisement.) 


Morgan Kingston as Samson. 





who has been proclaimed one ot 
remost tenors, has firmly established himself 


an Kingston, 


rite with the Century Opera audiences in New 

His singing never fails to evoke storms of ap- 
Following are a few of 
the local criticisms on his portrayal of Samson in Saint- 
opera: 


York 


plause from his many admirers. 


Saéns’ 
impersonation of Samson, 
New York Evening Mail. 


Morgan Kingston excellent 


always a joy. 


gave an 
nd his singing is 


New York Post. 





Kingston has done nothing better than Samson He 


Morgan 





looked heroic, while his singing was altogether admirable and his 


lovely voice was at its best.—New York Evening World. 





Kathleen Howard was greatly aided by Morgan Kingston, whose 
Samson was a character of strength—-New York Herald. 


As the fallen prophet, Kingston managed to look a giant and 
disclosed again his excellent tenor voice. His diction carried clear 
to the gallery even in the soft passages and he showed a good un- 
derstanding of the hero’s nobility of character—New York Sun. 





Morgan Kingston acquitted himself well and was successful in 
suggesting the power in the personality of Samson.—New York 
Times. (Advertisement.) 





Huss Music Study Club. 





The Huss Music Study Club, composed of the pupils of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, held a very successful 
January meeting at the residence of their president, Eleo- 
nore Payez, one of Mr. Huss’s artist-pupils and assistant 
teachers, on January 31. Besides the performances by sev- 
eral Huss pupils, the program was enriched by contribu- 
tions by Miss Maschmedt, a very talented young artist, 
who played with a great deal of temperament. Rowlee 
McElvery, the well known Brooklyn singer, also gave much 
pleasure by his artistic work. 

The program follows: 


Sonata, op. 27 (Moonlight). lave a“ .. +». Beethoven 
Winthrop Parkhurst. 
Concert Etude 60 bp cophpinnses beut tchnecacvesdgnedicun see 
Walter P. Morse 
Home They Brought..............+s000+5 cctracs es 
Rowlee McElvery. 
Concerto, G minor... peek wae cea danes ebaws ehicwbeee acai Bruch 
Miss Maschmedt. 
MOET, Bi MIR iiss tack cite conta coke dds péacadaouseus Brahms 


Eleonore Payez. 











ST. PAUL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


WALTER H. ROTHWELL, Conductor 





ANNUAL SPRING TOUR 
NOW BOOKING 


GERTRUDE V. O'HANLON, Manager of Tour 
Cable Building Chicago, Ill. 














ot~ “t+ 























Pagliacci. .. .. Leoncavallo 


Prologue from , ; ; 
Mr. McElvery. 


Ballade, A flat... oeeuedeidsceet avd eawsseeece eden Chopin 
Christina Thompson. 
Berceuse ...... - eadsaliaxen vs re 
Mr. Morse. 
Poeme Erotique ibid ne 65 deen Sbeee 6 owakeeseasbabedbuen Grieg 
Mr, Parkhurst 
Etudes Symphoniques, Finale. . .. Schumann 


Miss Payez. 











OTTILIE METZGER AND HER DAUGHTER, SYLVIA. 
This photo was taken just on Mme. Metzger’s departure for 
merica. 






BOSTON’S PLAYERS VISIT US. 


Orchestra from the Hub Gives Regular Monthly Concert* 
in New York and Brooklyn. 


Fourth pair in its series of New York concerts were 
the two given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Car- 
negie Hall last Thursday evening, February 19 and Sat- 
urday afternoon, February 21. The programs follow: 

THURSDAY EVENING. 











Spensbey, DB wieel .. svi ccccans nivkistecind pes besicibans Brahms 

Verborgenheit ........ ‘ebphattbsoae teaevbeVigekhne kevabndiend Wolf 

OTE, |g cos cevnnscidamescedensescs step ktcenbaucévgeeten Strauss 

CAD nv dtsc uos.ccnunetiaed son ie eenenessenenasgnen teed Strauss 
Elizabeth von Endert. 

Wis Bile Fee «dc ciaTacie kaeen heiks ai itp cuca sReeosekes Ravel 

Ro schandeiin dhe - Windies. anivtisasidessvvadccs Abode Humperdinck 

Medieval Hyman: to Vem. os ici s cis csavnccemces cocceet cess D’ Albert 
Elizabeth von Endert. 

Gvertare, Botha 60 Demheds x. se ewics ki sive csv ievsasatane Cornelius 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

Ree, Co ME i, ivcas Rage nacelndi ste ssned hades eSaee’ Beethoven 

Tod und Verklarung.......... «e.-++. Strauss 

ES io a ia 5 do ne EL a Wks wr 5k wd ODA ewes nae Liszt 


Rarely has the Boston band of instrumentalists been in 
better form here than it was last week and Dr, Muck and 
his men gave a splendid account of themselves in every 
number they performed. Their ensemble leaves nothing to 
be desired, and they now possess all the fire and virile at- 
tack which were lacking in the days when Wilhelm Gericke 
wielded the baton over the Boston organization. At one 
time the power of the band seemed in serious danger of 
emasculation, but Dr. Muck has removed all that. 

Brahms’ fourth symphony is not the best of the four 
by that composer, but in the playing of the interpreters 
from Boston it offered not a dull moment. The only 
novelty of the two programs, the Ravel suite, fs clever 
musical tomfoolery, much in the vein of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nutcracker” suite, but scored with greater instrumental 
technic, more color, and finer sensibility than the Russian 
displayed. The new music was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Elizabeth von Endert’s appearance with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was somewhat of a mystery, as she had 
not been heralded previously and was not known to be on 
a concert tour in this country. Her singing is hardly of a 
kind to warrant the high honor of the sort of debut ac- 
corded her. She is known in Berlin as an opera singer, 
but not as an authoritative exponent of the lied. In the 
latter capacity she revealed a voice not particularly beau- 
tiful, but of some power in the high tones. Her tone 
production is crude. Her diction is exceptionally poor, 
only a few lines of the Strauss and Wolf texts being un- 
derstood clearly. The Von Endert conception of senti- 
ment in lieder singing was amusing. 

Boston SympHony Brooxtyn Concert. 


If the memory of César Franck as a symphonist is to be 
kept green, it will be by such performances of the D 
minor symphony as that work received in Brooklyn on 
Friday evening, February 20, when the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra played it at the Academy of Music. Dr. Karl 
Muck had evidently bestowed an immense amount of 
thought and analysis on the French composer’s score. It 
was by no means a sight-reading interpretation. Yet, in 
spite of a great deal of masterly writing and many fine 
themes, the Franck symphony in D minor contains too 
many unworthy passages to permit it to rank with the 
great masterpieces of the symphonists. There are pages 
of ravishing beauty and moments of compelling emotion ; 
and there are also unfortunately trivial tunes and sugges- 
tions of the theatre. The continual use of the trumpet in 
melodic passages inevitably recalls the theatre orchestra 
with its vulgar cornet solos. Perhaps if the brass part 
of the score could be revised by an experienced symphonic 
composer, the work would be less like an operatic finale 
in many places. 

The hand that scored for the brass instruments in the 
tone poem which followed the symphony was guided by a 
much better judgment. This same “Tod und Verklarung,” 
by the way, received an exceptionally fine interpretation, 
even for the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Perhaps the 
preceding symphony had the effect of setting off the emo- 
tional depth and melodic beauty of the German tone poem. 

Smetana’s overture was played with all the snap of a 
crack of the whip. Such a whirling of the strings ana 
scurrying of the wood wind never was heard before—at 
least since Dr. Muck gave the work the same virtuoso 
shaking up some time ago. 

Elizabeth von Endert sang the vocal numbers and was 
applauded. The program: 


Symphoty te D mbner. oie en. cece ecse er ecccnsaeessetbeeee Franck 
Verborgenheit ...........---. Hugo Wolf 
WAAR Gis dices a apse kus scceseduceseincessieereeeag 
CN os A eeligdé tanabehh Centennets en nbnatten  aiena Stranss 
Elizabeth won Endert. 
Tone poem, Tod und Verklirung (Death and Transfigura- 
Wate), i. Bbc disse cvoascasessngive duceuerversseneavates Strauss 
Eig ccbowkeln Glo Wiade. oo... oo... ccc cs ciscccscenees Humperdinck 
DEeed. Tipaaath 20 | VK <n ocak. ns eeiea shan esses coy aces D’ Albert 
Elizabeth von Endert. 
Covaetand 0b “Fhe Bebe TORGs, « ois cwssccieeccad cassesctsivs Smetana 
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HENRI SCOTT’S BIG OPERA SEASON. 


Famous Basso Has Already Appeared in Seventeen Different 
Operas. 


On Saturday, January 31, Henri Scott, the premier basso 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, sang Plunkett in 
“Martha” at the Auditorium Theatre, this being the sev- 
enteenth opera for the versatile artist during the present 
season, ranging from the dramatic Mephistopheles in 
“Faust” to the droll Basilio in the “Barber of Seville.” 

Appended are some omf the encomiums received at the 
hands of the press: 

Henri Scott sang the part of Raimondo in superb voice and per 
fect tune and with most commendable schooling. Had it not 
been for the singing of Miss Hempel and Mr. Scott there is no 
telling what would have happened. They were both true as dies.— 


Chicago Daily News. 





The performance brought added honors to Mr. Giorgini and Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Scott made an opportunity for himself in the sextette, 
assisting Miss Hempel and Mr. Giorgini to reduce it to the dimen- 
fions of a trio.—Chicago Daily Tribune 


Mr. Scott sang Raimondo admirably In tone, in interpretation 
his was a contribution worthy of high praise.—Chicago Inter Ocean 
Mr. Scott as Plunkett, was vivacious and pleasurable to the ear. 

Chicago Record-Herald. 


Mr. Scott’s Plunkett was exceedingly droll besides being excel 


lently well sung.—Chicago Inter Ocean 


Henri Scott was funny as Basilio and in fine voice.—Chicago Ex 
aminer. 


Henri Scott was capital as Basilio, not alone in singing but in his 
acting.—Chicago Daily News. 


———— 
Henri Scott, as Basilio, won a large share of the generous ap 


plause.—Chicago American. 


Vittorio Trevisan, as Bartolo, and Henri Scott, as Basilio, added 
to the mirth of thé evening in their parts, proving themselves buffos 
of great merit and singing mellifiuously when opportunity offered 
Scott's noticeable.—-Chicago 
Daily Journal. 


“Calumny” number was pérticularly 


Mr. Scott added an excellent character study as Basilio.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 





Henri Scott, as the oleaginous singing teacher, gave a perform 
ance which for musical humor and low comedy (grand opera) fun 
equalled his Tackleton in “The Cricket on the Hearth.” He was 
capital. The unctious drollery of his first song was an accomplish- 
ment testifying to his interpretative skill.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





Henri Scott also exceeded himself by his forceful and picturesque 
Alvise. His big and resonant basso of beautiful quality never 
sounded better and he was a distinct feature of the evening.—Phila 
delphia Evening Star. 





Henri Scott gave an excellent interpretation of the role of Alvise, 
realizing it effectively in appearance, authority and acting, while 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago. 
HENRI SCOTT, 
As Hunding in “Witlkaére.” 


his fine bass rose with full efficiency to every demand made upon 
it.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

Henri Scott was an impressive Alvise. His rich bass continues 
to grow in dramatic power and always gives pleasure.—Philadelphis 
Record. 

Henri Scott’s sonorous bass was heard to fine effect in the role 
of Alvise.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





This left Mr. Scott the undisputed vocal hero of the first act, 
and made Hunding its most commanding figure—a readjustment of 
proportions not intended by the poser.—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


Henri Scott sang splendidly as Sparafucile.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


As the bravo, Sparafucile, Henri Scott made an impressive figure, 
and was in excellent voice. His resonant and powerful basso has 





seldom appeared to better advantage.—Philadelphia Evening Tele- 
graph. 


Scott, as the accommodating and insinuating villain, made a telling 
effect in the use of his fine low voice.—Philadelphia Record. 





“FAUST” IN PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 9, 1914 

As Mephistopheles, Mr. Scott showed the same qualities of voice 
and stage presence which have rendered his former interpretations 
interesting and notable. It is a part particularly well suited to his 
rolling basso and impressive figure. In the grim drinking song. 
“Le Veau d’Or,” and the insulting serenade of the fourth act, with 
its refrain of infernal laughter, he rose to heights reminiscent of 
Plancon the great.—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


To Henri Scott's vivid and forceful Mephisto must go hearty com 
mendation—his acting was very good indeed in the scene wherein 
he shrinks in abject horror from the lifted sword hilts that present 
and his delivery of the “Calf of 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


the hated emblem of the cross 
Gold” air was powerful 

The Mephistopheles of Henri Scott was a splendid effort and sur 
passed in realization and appropriateness of acting many similar 
portrayals by more famous bassos. His costume was especially 
good, and displayed that studious fidelity to detail that always dis 
tinguishes Scott's appearance.—Philadelphia Record 

Mr. Scott has expanded and grown into the part of Mephistopheles 
since he first appeared in it several years ago, and now sings and 


acts it with authority® comparing favorably with some of the most 


famous. He showed cleverness in his assumption of Satanic power 
and diabolical cunning, last evening being especially good in the 
scene where Mephistopheles cowers before the swords held up by 
the crowd in the form of crosses, and his resonant voice, of a quality 
thet never loses its mellow 


richness wes used on the whole with 


telling effect.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 

Henri Scott's Mephisto has broadened out and attained an author 
ity which was all that was needed to complete its value. His voice, 
He sang the “Calf 
of Gold” brilliantly and carried off the garden scene with muec! 
sardonic verve.—Philadelphia Evening Star. 


rich and resonant, rang out with fine volume 


Henri Scott's Menhisto differed from the 
the part The accomplished actor gave to the part a smoothness 
that left little to be desired by those who believe in the diplomatic 


Majesty Philadelphia Evening Times 


usual interpretation of 


abilities of His Setanic 


(Advertisement 
Muratore’s “Superb” Faust. 


“Lucien Muratore was the outstanding figure of the 
performance”; “as Faust, Muratore was superb”; ‘ 
another of his tremendous successes”; “not soon to bx 
forgotten,” etc. Such is the trend of the following notices 
referring to a recent Philadelphia production of Gounod’s 
“Faust.” 


An admirable performance of “Fawet rey 





‘made 


‘ a large but not over 
flowing audience to the Metropolitan last evening Lucien Mura 
tore was the outstanding figure of the performance, it almost goes 
without saying. 
tone, inspired fervor and abandon, that it is a keen pleasure to watch 


He sings with such buoyancy, such plenitude of 


him and hear him in action, no matter what role he essays And 
for a first rate French tenor, what part is more happily adapted 
hen that of the philosopher rpon whom the miracle of the reversal 


of his years is effected by the potent elixir? 
A\dmirably indeed did Murator 


present this sudden rejuvenescence 
As he emerged from the black chrysalis of the sage amid the Rem 
shadows the voice sent forth the round and golden tones 
“rapt, ringing, on the jet sustained,” till one could hardly believe 


it the other half of a dual identity, for it seemed like a distinct 


brandt 


entity 
The famous “Salut demeure” was sung with such strength, in 
union with surpassing «weetness, that it was required again, and it 


might have been repeated ad libitum.—Philadelphia Public Ledger 


As Faust, Muratore was superb. The melodiousness of the music, 
as well as its tragic import, suited his voice admirably and gave 
him every opportunity to revel in those dramatic moments which he 
makes so realistic and thrilling. His reception was equally as warm 
2s were those that marked his former appearances. Philadelphia 
vudiences have been quick to recognize the great gifts of this tenor 
and apparently cannot rest until he repeats his most effective arias 

Priladetehi Recer 


Lucien Muratore made another of his tremendous successes in the 
The light tuneful arias of this role gave him a 
splendid opportunity for displaying the quality of his glorious voice 


role of Faust 


resources of hie eb illful cineer’s art As aern as 


youth had 


n ardent clo 


and the ~ary 
accomplished, he stepped 


holly 


his transformation to heen 
from hehind the h 
gratifying Faust, who musically and vocally sustained every 


tion of this historic role.—Philadelphia Press 


ge chair sent, melodious and « 


tradi 


Muratore was a Faust not soon to be forgotten. It was a manly 
romantic and poetic figure in which the dramatic aspects were wel! 
projected. He sang the alluring music of Gounod with an impas 
sioned fervor and a poetic sentiment which was moving. As before, 
he gave far more attention to the refinements of the vocal art than 
from behind the hoge chair an ardent. cloquent, melodious 
he graced his phrases were only equalled by the wonderful manner 
in which he colored them to express the sentiment and motion he 
wished to convey. 

His mezzo voce was exquisite and where some French tenors re 
sort to falsetto he produced beautiful mezzo voce tones contrasted 
immediately after with full and resonant high notes which rang out 
with virility So well did he sing the “Selut demeure” that there 
were insistent demands for a repetition with which he obligingly 
complied. The calls before the curtain aleo were very enthusiastic 
Philadelphia Evening Star. 


and wholly 


Lucien Muratore, as Faust, ably abetted her, with the result that 
the garden scene was tender, touching and enchanting to an un- 
precedented degree. The new tenor's interpretation was obviously 
Gallic and sentimental, and there was almost a touch of Pelleas 
in bis handling of the character. The “half voice” he used in the 
garden scene in approved Parisian style, but his “Salut demeure” 
was none the less exquisitely delivered and his performance through- 
out had sound artistic worth and much true lyrical beauty.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


Mr. Muratore’s Faust served further to confirm the impression of 


his splendid abilities with his Des Grieux last Saturday in Mas 
senet’s “Manon” made evident His voice is a preduct of the 
French school, and he has no hesitation in making free use of fal- 
setto if he so desires. He is the fortunate possessor of a “big” 
voice, and his tones, even in the falsetto passages, are of the mellow 
timbre of the woodwind rather than the “sounding brass” that so 
many French tenors have made it possible to expect—or dread- 
from members of their school The passionate aria of the garden 
scent, “Salve dimora,” had to be repeated in response to well de 
Marguerite, “Sempre 
Evening Telegraph. (Ad 


served applause, and the closing duet with 
Amar,” was a thing of rounded beauty 


vertisement. ) 





Success of a De Rigaud Pupil. 


Some of the most important appearances of Marie M 


Caveny, a soprano pupil of Clara de Rigaud, the well 





MARIE CAVENY 
known vocal teacher of New York, have brought about the 
following press tributes: 


The musical selections were received by hearty round { ap 





plause.—Toronto (Ont.) World 
She has a voice of we aderful pron se Buffalo (N. Y¥.) Times 
Petite and graceful, she curpriced by her great range and artist 
singing. Omaha (Neb.) Bee 
A sympathetic voice of brilliancy and great range.—St. Paul 


(Minn.) Globe. 


Her voice delighted all.—Minneapolis (Minn.) 


Proved a great favorite with the audience Chicago Inter 


Ocean 
A voice of exceptional sweetness a hrillianc Cleve 1 (Ob 
Leader 


She is one of the prettiest and most pleasing artists we have heard 


for some time.—-Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune 





Her manner was self sustained and nfident ‘ nging wa 





lelightful.——Secranton (Pa.) Tribune 

The soprano solos elicited She niateain ts ee 
sual sweetness, to which is added the charm of a sympathetic per 
onality.—New York World 

A pleasing tage presence and a + ‘ f great range SG YT 
Mo.) Dispatch 

She sings with abandon and much temperament,—4 lanati 


Ohio) Enquirer (Advertisement 


Educational Chamber Music Society. 


The splendid work of the Fducational Chamber Musi 
Society of New York, at the Educational Alliance. con 
tinues. This society gave on Sunday evening, Februar 
22, a Schubert program for pian 
and violin, “Forellen” quintet, and string quintet op. 16 
and will give the following program on Sunday evenings 
March 22 and April s: 
quintet, Dvordk; string quartet, Schumann. This is a1 
excellent musical educational work, as 
of people from whom musicians are very likely to rise 
and furnishes them with an opportunity to enjo 
best in classical music at a nominal price 


consisting of sonatina 


String quartet, Mendelssohn ; pian 


it reaches the class 


the very 





Mojsisovic’s “Aunt Rosmarim” has been accepted for 
production by the Carlsruhe Opera. 
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Fanning Day at Tennessee College. 


Cecil Fanning, the popular young American baritone, has 
gained another triumph. This time not a mere recital 

nquest, but one resembling more a national victory. For 
the past several years his many,admirers, assisted by the 
lirectors of the Tennessee College, have succeeded in en- 
gaging him for their annual school recital on St. Valen 
tine’s day. This having become a sort of “second nature’ 
act, on the part of the college, they have decided to have 
their Fanning on February 14 just as long as he will con 
descend to go to them. To strengthen their plan they 
have dedicated the day to Fanning and tend him and his 
able accompanist and coach, H. B. Turpin, a banquet and 
reception after each recital. 

On Monday, February 16, Mr. Fanning, accompanied by 
Mr. Turpin, gave their sixth recital in Nashville, Tenn., 
and while in Nashville Messrs. Fanning and Turpin were 
engaged to give four recitals at the great Southern Chau- 
tauqua, the second week in August. 

The attached notices, taken from Nashville papers, speak 
well for the work of these two artists on the occasion of 
their sixth appearance in that city: 


Of surpassing beauty was the program rendered Monday night 


by Cecil nning, the distinguished young American baritone; as- 
ted by H 


Hence 


Mr. Fanning is easily one of the most delightful, if not the most 


B. Turpin, pianist, before a cultured and enthusiastic 


elightful, concert singers appearing in Nashville in past seasons 
He is the possessor of a baritone voice of wondrous beauty and 
sweetness, yet with sufficient strength as to suggest grand opera 
powers He also possesses fine dramatic ability and the charm of 
his selections are heightened by dramatic interpretation. In Mr 


lurpin, who is a pianist of exceptional attainments, Mr. Fanning 

has strong aid, the fine accompaniments being no little factors in 
the former's singing 

Mr. Fanning has appeared in Nashville on previous occasions, but 

t previous time has he had a program of the artistic beauty as 

that of Monday evening Not even the most exacting of music 

suld have failed to enjoy the selections, which were the 

hoicest compositions of the older and more modern schools of 


Mr. Fanning’s voice has taken on an added richness since his last 

it here, which was distinctly noticeable throughout the entire 
progran 

in all the program was as delightful a one as one could desire 

ind added fresh laurels to Mr, Fanning’s reputation and popularity 

nt city Nashville Banner, February 17, 1914. 


The person who would find a flaw in the song recital given by 


Ce Fanning last evening at the Warner Auditorium of the Young 
Women's Christian Association, would certainly not be a musician. 





Mr. Fanning is a scholarly sician, if such a term may be used, 
ind the arrangement of his program was artistic in every detail. 
The five divisions showed every phase of this talented young sing 
er art His versatility is astounding, but does not surpass the 
cellence which he displays in each type of song An important 
n Mr. Fanning’s excellent singing is his rare accompanist, 
Mr. H. B. Turpin It was somewhat of a surprise that Mr. Turpin 
lid not favor his audience with at least one piano number, but 
erhaps the artistic ensemble of the program was better preserved 
i it was 
Each group of songs was followed by one or more encores in 


rfect keeping with the preceding numbers, for which Mr. Fanning 
he thanked All singers are not so considerate.—Nashville 


ennessean, February 17, 1014 (Advertisement.) 





Dora de Phillippe’s Admirable Work. 





Dora de Phillippe, one of the leading sopranos of the 
National Opera Company, of Canada, has been particu 
larly successful in all of her appearances, during the eight 
veeks of opera in Montreal the first part of the season, 


and on the tour with the company, which has just closed 
This tour has included excellent performances by the 
mpany in many leading cities of the West, the final one 


Miss de Phil- 


pe was markedly well received as Suzanne in “The 


being given in Denver, Col., last week. 
Secret of Suzanne,” as Madame Butterfly in the opera of 
Pagliacci,” as well as in 
which will be seen by the following 
pinions, a few of many, the remainder of which are to 


that name, and as Nedda in 


ther leading roles, 


be reproduced from time to time. 


Mme. de Phillippe fitted herself into the character perfectly. She 

ng the ballatella in the most natural way possible, resting upon 

teps of the mimic theatre, and, in the following passages with 

Tor nd ¢ putting just the right emphasis upon Nedda’s con 

\ her own selfish wants It is a pity Mme 

le ™ e’s ssumption of this role has been delayed so long; 
she is the 1 t positive Nedda in the annals of Montreal opera 

M D sta 
Dora de Phillippe as Nedda in “I Pagliacci” achieved a real tri- 
ph. She is a brilliant actress, and the passion and force she put 


of the part were rendered all the more striking 
and graceful gestures.—-Montreal 


ler conception 
piquant by her tiny stature 
Daily Telegraph 


n of Dora de Phillippe as Cio-Cio-San had pre 





eded her that some fears may have been entertained lest, when her 
portunity came, she might fail to live up to it, as sometimes hap 
pens even to the greatest reputations; but such fears, if they existed, 
The singer seemed made for the part she under 
k when Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” was staged at His Majesty’s 
larger audience than has been seen there for 


proved groundless 


last night before 

several nights past 
That De Phillippe could act, local operagoers had had ample dem 
stration before Her duet with Signor Gaudenzi, as Pink 
ton s the bridal robes are donned, was loudly applauded, but 











the solo in the second act, “’Tis Faith You Are Lacking,” was un- 
questionably the one in which the singer was heard at her very best. 

No notice of last night’s performance would be just unless unless 
it included the intimation that it was the first performance anywhere 
in which Mme. de Phillippe has essayed the part of Cio-Cio-San in 
Italian. It would have been impossible for any one not acquainted 
with that language to distinguish her accent or pronunciation from 
that of the Italians who were singing with her. The fact that her 
part was so smooth and free from blemish, under these circum- 
stances, entitles the artist to praise-—Montreal Gazette. 





Dora de Phillippe was an ideal Cio-Cio-San, who played the ex- 
Geisha to life. Here was daintiness and grace that explained the 
Yankee officer’s infatuation. And she sang it, every bit of it. In 
the touching passages she sang a piano and a pianissimo that was 
simply ravishingly beautiful and artistic. For the first time the 
entrance aria of “Butterfly” was in tune with the orchestra. The 
“Dolce notte’ was truly such an one. 

It can be safely asserted that if Montreal had been given an 
opportunity of hearing this “Butterfly” earlier in the season, the 
repetitions would have brought full houses,—Montreal Daily Mail. 
( Advertisement.) 





Norah Drewett Scores Again in London. 


Norah Drewett, who has been making an extensive tour 
of Europe this season has been meeting with exceptional 
success in every city in which she has appeared. Two 
London recitals given during the first half of the season 
called forth the following interesting criticisms: 


Another pianist it was a distinct pleasure to listen to was Norah 
Drewett, who gave a recital in the same hall in the evening. Be 
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H. E. Krehbiel of N. Y. Tribune says that she is 
“An Artist ripe in intelligence, mature in feeling and 
most admirably grounded in technical ability.” 
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ginning her program with Weber’s much neglected sonata in A flat, 
Miss Drewett soon arrested the attention of her audience by the 
brilliance and vivacity of her reading. Her playing was decisive in 
point of rhythm, and exciting in warmth and impetuosity; and in 
some Chopin numbers—notably in the F minor fantasia—she showed 
real poetic insight and sensibility. Miss Drewett is a pianist who 
should go far. The merits she revealed yesterday should cause her 
second recital, which is announced for next Monday, to be awaited 


with interest.—The Globe, November 18, 1913. 





Norah Drewett arranged a really capital program for the last of 
her piano recitals, which took place at the Steinway Hall, yesterday 
afternoon Brahms’ first piano sonata is very generally neglected 
in favor of that in F minor, and, though the latter is doubtless the 
finer work, the former deserves to be heard far more often than is 
the case. Miss Drewett's playing has been so recently discussed in 
these columns that it is unnecessary to add much to the praise al 
ready given it. She must, however, be complimented on the great 
virility and strength of her performance of the sonata, and upon 
the delicacy and grace with which she played the waltzes. Alto- 
gether, the recital was of considerable more than average inter- 
est.—Daily Telegraph, November 25, 1913 


Miss Drewett has a real fund of musical inelligence, and her 
playing gave considerable enjoyment to her hearers.—Pall Mall 
Gazette, December 25, 1913. 


The first of two recitals was given in Steinway Hall at night by 
Norah Drewett, a young pianist who has a fluent technic and a viva 
cious and attractive style —Sunday Times, December 23, 1913. 


Miss Drewett again showed herself to be an accomplished pianist 
In the Brahms C maior sonata she displayed fine execution and ex- 
pression.—Evening Standard, November 25, 1013. 





Norah Drewett, who gave the first of two piano récitals at Stein- 
way Hall yesterday, is an artist who is undoubtedly possessed of 
considerable expression and technical gifts. In opening her program 
with Weber’s seldom played sonata in A flat she achieved a double 
purpose of presenting a delightfully fresh and ingenious work and 
of displaying an executive command that dealt with the utmest ease 
with the many difficult and “catchy” passages with which it bristles. 
Also Miss Drewett has a’ very pretty idea of sentiment. Weber de 
mands sentiment, but always in moderation, and the pianist had 
exactly caught his meaning and was able to interpret it in her hap 
piest possible manner. Miss Drewett’s program also included Cho- 
pin's G minor ballade, Debussy’s “L’Ile Toyeuse” and Liszt's para 
phrase on Mendelssohn's “Mid t Night’s Dream” music, in 





the last of which her execution was particularly brilliant.—Stand- 
( Advertisement.) 


ard, November 18, rors 


Fabbrini Duluth Recital. 


Giuseppe Fabbrini, the Minneapolis pianist, may boast 
a following in Duluth as well as in Minneapolis. The 
following favorable press comments of his recent recital 
in Duluth refer to his recent recital there: 

An audience not so large as the excellence of the program mer- 
ited heard Giuseppe Fabbrini in recital last night at the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church. 

His playing won him a high place in the the minds and hearts of 
his auditors, and it is not too much to say that Duluth has seldom 
heard so satisfying a pianist. The program was one to suit diverse 
taste, ranging from Brahms and Mendelssohn to that ultra modern- 
ist, Debussy. 

The program opened with two movements from the Mendelssohn 
fantasie in F sharp, in which Fabbrini amply proved the poetic 
quality, which is a distinguishing factor of his interpretations. He 
has the exhilarating exuberance of youth, combined with a dash 
and virgile energy that was perhaps shown at its best in a compo- 
sition of his own, an arabesque that is rich in tone color, 

Clear technical prowess and vivacity marked the playing of a 
Chopin group, the etude in E flat, op. 10; etude in F minor, op. 25; 
prelude in G minor, prelude in E flat, prelude in D minor, prelude 
in A flat, and the exquisite polonaise in A flat, op. 53. Insistent 
demands for a response at the close of the Chopin group brought 
the charming Beethoven menuet. 

Fabbrini’s versatility was shown in his playing of the Debussy 
“Clair de Lune,” a number that displayed the interpreter’s ability to 
enter into the spirit of the composition—not an easy feat when the 
composer chances to be Debussy. 

A highly polished rendition of the Rubinstein staccato etude was 
preceded by the Brahms capriccio in D minor, and two Scarlatti 
numbers, pastorale and capriccio. 

Fabbrini returns to Minneapolis the first of the week, where the 
second concert of the Minneapolis Trio—Karl Scheurer, violinist; 
Cornelius van Vliet, cellist, and Fabbrini, pianist—will be given 
Tuesday evening.—Duluth News-Tribune, February 7, 1914. 








Those who heard Giuseppe Fabbrini, the Minneapolis musician, in 
his piano recital last evening at the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
had a delightful treat. 

Mr. Fabbrini played with a sore finger, but despite this fact made 
his audience feel his ability to such an extent that they greeted him 
with the most enthusiastic applause. The program was of a varied 
nature and included numbers by Mendelssohn, Scarlatti, Chopin, 
Brahms, Debussy and Rubinstein, and he played as an extra number 
the delightful Rubinstein minuet, ever a favorite. 

His interpretation of the Chopin group was unusually fine and his 
last number, the staccato etude, by Rubinstein, afforded the hearers 
surprise and delight in his staccato playing. He worked the num- 
her up to a superb climax, which was almost orchestral in dynamic 
contrast to the poetic episode which follows. Another number which 
occasioned particular delight was the arabesque of his own compo- 
sition. This is a very modern impressionistic piece which he com- 
posed only a few wecks ago, and he gave it with brilliant effect and 
a dreamy poetic delicacy. 

On the whole, his playing is brilliant and impetuous, with a 
warmth of coloring characteristic of the Italian temperament evident 
in all his work. 

An informal reception was held for Mr. Fabbrini after the con 
cert, when the artist was introduced by Mabel Fulton, who arranged 
the concert. 

The attendance was affected by the weather conditions.—Duluth 
Herald, February 7, 1914. (Advertisement.) 





A Denver Song Recital. 


The following interesting program was given by two 
Denver (Colo.) singers, Dolores Reedy Maxwell, con- 
tralto, and Agnes Clark Gravelle, soprano, on January 
27, at the Wolcott Auditorium in that city: 


Kin Traum os VARA Ries ct eee eeus SOLER HO tue tin eek Greig 
lodessehnsucht (Reimann Collection, seventeenth century)... . Bach 
kin Seufzer (Reimann Collection, seventeenth century)...... Klein 
Mrs. Maxwell. 
Aria, To! the Heaven Deseended Prophet (The Passion). .... Graun 
Mrs. Gravelle. 
Duets . 
On Wings of Music... Sacvachcaiseneaviuee Mendelssohn 
ra ie scbidaca Wa uniee wane aes oe 6 heed cis Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Gravelle, Mrs. Maxwell. 
Bolt Petal DAs iis ci nds cd caccpas onei varneceessann ee th 
Le Mariage des Roses..,........ nédadledenns Suedwaceeed César Franck 
Chore’ FRE aac 00 Scat RSCb es hin da ceed Sue are 65h 090s wenden Bachelet 
Mrs. Maxwell, 
Duets— 
Evening Prayer, from Hansel and Gretel......... Humperdinck 
Love Came Down from Out the Sky............665.05. Bullard 
Mrs. Gravelle, Mrs. Maxwell. 
Wind and Lyre. ia 5 Vee RARES Sent Olek oceans ... Harriet Ware 
Ween : icincscacckaciouk oun Sa CREE isa 5 4 seat Max Stange 
Kevele: Piuneelig keine ieckissccensseds cagecnse ..+--Bruno Huhn 
A Te eis ries Fics ve dddinccet es Webuveea pecs Woodman 


Duet, Recordare, from The Requiem...................0....+.Verdi 
Mrs. Gravelle, Mrs. Maxwell 

Mrs. Gravelle, who is a pupil of Mrs. Maxwell, pos- 
sesses a beautiful soprano voice of unusual quality and 
range. Her artistic rendering of the difficult aria from 
Graun’s “Passion” was particularly noteworthy, and the 
blending of voices in the duet was admirable. Mrs. Max- 
well, formerly a concert and church singer in New York 
City, has recently located in Denver, where she is meeting 
with splendid success ag.a singer and teacher. Both sing- 
ers were received with enthusiasm by a good sized andi- 
ence. Belle Fauss accompanied the singers in an artistic 
and sympathetic manner. 





Musical" Item. 


An “efficiency” expert without music in his soul is figur- 
ing out how many nails a bass drummer could drive with 
the same expenditure of energy —Morning Sentinel. 
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Maud Powell in Fort Worth. 


It would seem that Maud Powell has even greater at- 
tractive power than ever. In Fort Worth, Tex., she packed 
the auditorium of the Chamber of Commerce on the same 
night that Pavlowa and her company were at another thea 
tre in the same city, and her manager states that from the 
stage of the theatre where the dancers were appearing an 
announcement was made that in consequence of a powerful 
attraction elsewhere, they would return on February 25 
for another performance.. 

The Fort Worth Record, 
lowing notice of Maud Powell’s recital: 


of February 12, gives the fol 


Every artist who deserves the name combines in his heart the 


masculine and feminine elements There are a great men 
who play like women and again there are a 
play like men. Maud Powell is the happiest combination of these 
two elements. neither of which predominate in her playing. She 
has been called by many the greatest woman violinist in the world; 
she is greater than this, Few men have the power of making their 
fingers flit the strings with that that she 
displays 

Maud Powell has she would go in her mature 
years at the time she York after 
finishing her studies with Joachim by playing the concerto by Tschai- 
kowsky. 

This was the first time that it 
been throughout her whole career 
introducing to the 
heard in America. 
day. Second, she has not 
concerts in the larger cities, but sh 


many 


great many women who 


over indefinable touch 
shown the way 


made her first appearance in New 


America She has 
first, by 


was played in 
&@ pioneer in many 
works which 
has continued until the 


ways, 


American public have never been 


This policy she present 
giving 
has played all over the coun 


the sake of bringing 


only concentrated her efforts in 





try, including many of the smaller cities—for 
her art to the people at large. 
and the financial 
been an inspiration to the 
out the shadow of a doubt that 
great as any which come from Europe. 

This famous violinist was 
Chamber of Commerce auditorium last 

The Wieniawski 
opened her program, is one of the 


In other words, her art has always, 
Third, she has 


student by 


come first, consideration last 


American music proving with 
America can produce artists just as 


most enthusiastically received at the 
night 
which she 


finest examples of the virtuoso 


concerto in three movements, with 


slow movement 


Hun 


school of writing. . . The tenderness of the 
and the fire and dash of the last 
garian style, will not fail to appeal for a long time to come 

The Bach sonata is an example of 
Mme. Powell's rendition was masterful, ‘ The minute waltz 
by Chopin was given that name because the tempo is so fast that it 


movement, which is the 


the severe classic style and 


takes just one minute to play it This number carries two styles 
of the Polish, Mme. Powell made the arrangement for the violin 
One number that was particularly appealing was the gypsy dance 


“Hejre Kati,” by Hubay. 

The program follows 

Wieniawski 
.Bach (168s) 


Concerto, D minor, op. 22 (in three movements) 
Sonata, E major (ior piano and violin) 


Mme. Powell and Mr. Moore 

Five dances— 
Slavic Dance, A major.... Dvordk- Barth 
BOGE hoc cscaces <eees Boccherini- Powell 
Hungarian Dance, E minor . Brahms-J oachim 
Minute Waltz Chopin- Powell 
Spanish Dance No. VIII Sarasate 

Piano solo— 
Barcarolle ......... Chopin 

: Mr. Moore 

Chante Negre Kramer 
“Hejre Kati” . Hubay 





Sulli Activities. 
Sulli, the 
has been 


Giorgio M. well known director and teacher 


of voice, engaged as director of music at the 


Labor Temple, Fourteenth street and Second avenue, New 
York. This engagement will begin April 1. Mr. Sulli 
is to have the services of a mixed quartet. Mrs, Byrd, 
the contralto in this quartet, is a Sulli pupil. He will 


also d-rect a chorus of a hundred voices, which many of 
his advanced pupils will join. Immediately upon taking 
up this work, rehearsals of 
and cantatas, will begin. 

Mr. Sulli is planning 
month, and in this way the 
in the work can be watched On 
pupils will appear as soloists. 

February 10, William Gleim, a tenor pupil of Mr. Sulli, 
sang at a concert given by the Apollo Club in Brooklyn 
Mr. Gleim sang the “Romanza” from Thomas’ “Mignon’ 
most excellently. His lyric tenor 
oped, and has remarkable carrying power 
sary for him to give two encores 


some of the leading oratorios 


to give a big free concert once a 
adv ancement and improvemen: 


these occasions his 


vaice is well deve! 


It was neces- 





Max Jacobs, with Quartet, and Soloist. 





The Max Jacobs String Quartet gave a concert at Eas- 
ton, Pa, February 12, which filled the Orpheum Theatre 
with an appreciative audience. The players were in fine 
form and created a sensation, Miss Bridewell singing beau- 





tifully. The quartet played the Dvorak “American Quar- 
tet” (composed in Sp-liville, la.), and, with Earle Douglas 
Laros, pianist, the Schumann dinner. They have reached 
such a fine degree of ensemble that the music gave keen 
delight Mr. Jacobs played various 
with that singing tone and spontaneous ex- 
work, so that he 


to the large audience. 
solos large 
pression which always characterizes his 
recalled times. The public 
under his directon covered the following five appearances 


was many school conceris 
February 4, Public School 62, Hester and 
Morris High School, 166th 
February 11, Public School 12, 
February 13, Washington 
February 14, Public 
rsyth streets 


within ten days: 


Essex streets; February 6, 
Boston road; 
Jackson 


School, 


Eldridge and F 


street and 
Madison and streets 
Irving High 


School 65, 


Irving place; 


Mrs. Irvine a Busy Musician. 


Jessamine Harrison Irvine's “tea 
Judd, the 
read several Browning 
Clark, the 
a French aria and a group of 


February 1, at 
Bluffrey 

Mrs. Judd 

lightfully. Elizabeth 


Sunday 


with music,’ reader, was the guest 


of honor poems de- 


Sherman contralto, who 


was in splendid voice, gave 


songs. Harriett Marple sang French and English songs 
in fascinating style. Robert Stuart Pigott was inimitable 
in a MacDowell group and monologues. Vernon Archi 


bald presented in pleasing manner a series of modern 


hostess was the le accompanist. 


songs. The always ab 
Mrs. Irvine is one of the fortunately busy musicians 
Besides private entertainments, she appeared as accom 


panist February 10, at Mr. MacWhirter’s recital; February 











VIOLINIST 


GITTELSON 








‘l have scarcely if ever before heard Bach's | 
major concerto “oe in such sublime style, s 
mpassicned, and yet ith such simple grandeur 
The splendid Adagw welled from his fingers like a 
great soul stirring song Berlin “Die Musik,” Nov 
4, 1913. 
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14, Goucher College Club tea; February 17, Dr. Beadle’s 


musicale; February 20, Russian Society, private concert 
Last week Mrs. Irvine entertained for Mr. and Mrs 
Leopold Godowsky and others at a theatre and supper 


party 


U. S. Kerr's Opportunity. 


U. S. Kerr, the New York baritone, believes in em- 
bracing his good opportunities He is on very friendly 





LA DUCHESS BENNET1 


KERR AND HIS AUNT 


uu. 


terms with his aunt, La Duchess Bennett, as the accom- 
panying photograph might lead one to suspect 
Mr. Kerr says that she is “adorable” and her counte- 


nance certainly verifies the adjective. 


Lucille Stevenson’s Success. 


On February 





3 Lucille Stevenson, 
Neb. The following day the 
Bee had the following to say: 


soprano of Chicago, 


appeared in Omaha, Omaha 


Miss Stevenson has 


a voice of much power, clear and even, very 
right and of excellent quality She sings with great case and her 
enunciation is a delight, and she is absolutely sure of every tone 


in her wide range Woodman’s Birthday” was given a spirited per 
formance, the lovely Scotch “My Laddie,” by Thayer brought out 
much tender sentiment, and “Ecstasy,” by Rummel, was so bril 


liantly sung that the listeners felt the ecstasy as well, 


The appearance of Miss Stevenson before the audience was the 
oceasion for an outburst of applause, showing the many friends 
that she had made by her artistic work in Omaha In “One Fine 
Day,” from “Madame Butterfly,” she not only sustained her previ 

s record, but showed maturity, artistic growth and musical de 
velopment “One Fine Day” was given with much dramatic fervor 


She adds that 
phere and her interpretations are full of 


and intensity indescribable something called atmos 


intelligence and sympathy. 


She gave some lighter numbers for the second group with much 


grace and fascination She responded with an encore and was 


presented with Evening World 


Hlerald 


a beautiful bouquet of roses The 


( Advertisement 


“Elijah” to Be Given at Hippodrome. 


Sunday 





evening, March 22, at the New York Hippo 


drome, New Yorkers will have an opportunity to hear 
Mendelssohn's “Elijah” given on a larger scale than ever 
efore attempted. The performance will be under the 


direction of 
York 
City Chorus and Newark 
of twelve 
Jomelli, 
Mary 
doe, the 


Morgan, who will combine his New 


Chorus, the Brooklyn ( 


Tali Esen 
horus, the Jersey 
total 


anne 


Festival 
Festival Chorus, making a 


hundred voices. The soloists will be J 


formerly of the Manhattan 
Jordan, of the 


Welsh tenor 


Opera Company, 


Opera Company ; 


Dan Bed 
Majestic 


Century Opera Company; 
Miles, of the 
who has done the title role of 


other 


and Gwilym 


and this 


work more times than any singer in this city \ 


famous boy soprano will take the part of the “Youth” and 


a choir of solo 





voices will sing the special 


orchestra will number nearly one hundred. Clarence Rey 


nolds will preside at the organ 


Butt-Rumford Coming. 





Butt 
ten concerts on the P 


Northwest 


already wi 
d for the 


where they will make a dezen or more ( 


Clara and Kennerley Rumford have en 





acihe Coast, and have start< 


anadian 


appearances before coming East The English singers 


have again engaged a private car for their transcontinental 


tour, and are bringing with them the entire Rumford 


menage, ernecss 


including two maids and a tutor and gov 


for the three Rumford children, who look upon the ex 
pedition as one continuous lark 

The Carnegie Hall appearance of Mme. Butt and Ken 
nerley Rumford is scheduled for Tuesday afternoon 
March 31. They will offer a miscellaneous program, with 
English chiefly predominating, such as proved so popular 
last season As the English singers will sail for home 
early in May, it is highly unlikely that another New York 


appearance will be possible 


Soder-Hueck Pup'ls to Be Heard. 


March 3, at 8:15 o'clock in the evening, artist-pupils 
of Ada Soder-Hueck, the well known German contralto 
coach and teacher of voice, will be heard ir neert in 
the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York The program, composed of operatic arias as well 
as concerto numbers, prom:s to be sried and of un 


usual interest 


\ feature of the program will be he singing of the 
Soder-Hueck Male Quartet, which ha een heard in n 

rt frequently this season, and al! of the members of 
which are artist-pupils { Mm Soder-Hueck. Har 


; 


Kronold, the well known cellist, will perform solos, among 


them one of his own compositions 





Brady to Manage Creatore's Band. 


Giuseppe Creatore, who is now touring America with his 


world famous band, has made a ntract with Thomas 


Brady to 
tore Band for the period of one year 
tour the parks of the United St 
Mr. Brady's manage ‘ment 


management of the Crea 
Mr. Creatore 
this 


undertake the exclusi 





will 


ates summer under 
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CHICAGO CONCERT 
RECORDS BROKEN. 


Tetrazzini and Ruffo Draw an Immense Audi- 
ence to the Auditorium—Stage Crowded with 
Overflow and Many Turned Away from Joint 
Concert—Heniot Levy’s and Wilhelm Wil- 
leke’s Successful Presentation of the 
Strauss F Major Sonata—Constance 
Purdy Scores at Debut Recital— 
Mendelssohn Club’s Second 
Concert—Chicago Notes. 


Chicago, IIL, February 21, 1914 
and Titta Ruffo gave a join concert at 
Sunday afternoon, February 15. The 
the record attendance for concert 
was the large theatre packed to its 


Luisa Tetrazzini 
torium last 
were $11,163.50 

ago. Not only 

ipacity, but the orchest > accommodated 
and many late 
and turned away. The 
same price of admission 
and it seents that 
as well in concert as in 
artists in a similar program has 

Musicat Courrer and only 

its record size is left to 

present reviewer. Having set a record 
ym they probably also broke 

Encores were as numerous as 

and even Signor 
after the Verdi 

number 


ra pit and the stage 


me eight hundred music lovers comers 
e¢ refused admission price for 


the main floor was $5 a seat, the 


charged for grand 
Ruffo 


hott 
mun 


nat eing opera, 


letrazzini and draw 
The work I 
! already in the 


peen review? 


titude of the audience and 
rded by the 
n the figures of paid 
the record 
the numbers inscribed 
Ruffo had 


Carlos” 


the at 
be rec 
admissic 
of enthusiasm 
on the program, 
inscribed on the program that 


Don aria he would sing as an encore 











Frances INGRA 


Management: Redpath Musical Bureau, Cable Bidg, Chicago, 11, 











“O 'Che M’Importo,” by his brother, Ettore Ruffo. This 
number was in due time given, the audience naturally ask- 
ing for an encore. The song is very well written and 
admirably interpreted by Ruffo, who sang it with deep 
and true feeling. Mme. Tetrazzini was at her best and 
won ovation after ovation. The great diva’s popularity 
in Chicago is undimmed. 
ReciraL ry ConsTANCE Purpy. 


The same afternoon at the Fine Arts Theatre before a 
good sized audience Constance Purdy, contralto, assisted 
by Mabel Hammond, accompanist, was heard in a song 
recital. The first part of the program was made up of 
\merican compositions, including one number by the Chi- 
Lulu Jones Downing, who was represented 
on the program by “My Jean.” Due to other duties only 
the third and fourth groups, made up of Russian songs, 
were heard by this reviewer. Those songs were given with 
the recitalist attired in Russian costume and were admir- 
ably rendered by the contralto, whose enunciation was ex- 
a Russian gentleman sitting next to me remarking 
to ye that her pronunciation was faultless. Miss 
Purdy’s voice is large, well placed and beautifully used. It 
is also large of compass and well suited to those Russian 
plaintive songs. 

Miss Purdy should come again to Chicago, as her recital 
was certainly among the most interesting heard this season, 
and those who were absent on account of better heralded 
concerts should by all means be present on a return engage- 
ment, as they will then understand rightly the meaning of 
Russian songs. Miss Purdy was beautifully supported by 
Mabel Hammond, whose piano accompaniments were most 
artistic. 


cago composer, 


quisite, 
scribe 


Heniot Levy AND WitHeLM WILLEKE. 


Again on the same afternoon an unusually large audi- 
way to the Studebaker Theatre, where 
Heniot Levy, pianist, and Wilhelm Willeke, cellist, were 
heard in the Strauss sonata, F major. Mr. Levy, who, for 
the last few years has made his home in Chicago, was the 
true hero of the day. He is one of the few excellent en- 
semble pianists, and his reading of the Strauss sonata was 
delightful; his delicacy of touch and his fine musicianship 
were at all times in evidence, and as to Mr. Willeke, he, 
too, read his part admirably, thus the Strauss sonata was 
the real gem of the entertainment furnished by the Kneisel 
Quartet. At the same concert the Adolf Brune scherzo, 
C minor, op. 38 (played for the first time from manuscript) 
was also performed by the quartet, but unfortunately was 
not heard by the writer. It is most probable that another 
quartet will perform the Brune quartet in C minor and at 
that time the work will be fully analyzed in these columns. 


ence found its 


Srnart OrcHestrat Concert. 


William Barlow Ross will be the soloist at the seven- 
teenth Sinai Orchestral concert, to be given Sunday even- 
ing, February 22, at Sinai Temple. He will sing the aria, 
“Cielo e Mar” from “Gioconda” and a group of songs. 
The orchestra, under the direction of Arthur Dunham, will 
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play selections by Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, Schubert- 
Stock, Weber, and Mr. Dunham will play an organ solo. 
MENDELSSOHN CLUB’s Seconp CONCERT. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club gave the second concert 
of its twentieth season at Orchestra Hall last Thursday 
evening, February 19. Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, was 
the soloist. Comment is deferred until next week on ac- 
count of the Washington’s Birthday holiday. 

American Conservatory Future REecIrALs. 

A program of chamber music will be given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Butler and Robert Ambrosius, Saturday af- 
ternoon, February 28, at Kimball Hall. The program will 
include the Sinding suite in A minor, the Tschaikowsky 
trio, op. 50, and several piano numbers played by Mrs. 
Butler. 

Heniot Levy will give a piano recital Monday evening, 
March 9, at the Fine Arts Theatre. 

Georce HAMLIN IN GERMANY. 

In the Chicago Examiner of February 18 the following 
heading was run: 

GEORGE HAMLIN GOES TO SING FOR EMPEROR. 

Beside the heading the article said: “George has been 
commanded to sing before the Kaiser on some great festal 
occasion, methinks the Emperor's birthday.” The Em- 
peror’s next birthday, if memory serves us right, will be 
in about a year from now. It is doubtful, therefore, that 
George Hamlin will sing at the Kaiser’s birthday, and 
methinks it was a good press agent’s story, which prob- 
ably will bring smiles to our Berlin friends. Mr. Hamlin, 
no doubt, will find in Germany the same success that has 
been his wherever he has appeared. 

EstHer Pearson’s ENGAGEMENTS. 

Esther Pearson, soprano, was heard last Thursday even- 
ing, February 19, at a concert given at the Bethel Church 
of Edgewater. On Friday evening, February 27, Miss 
Pearson will appear at a benefit for the Illinois Orphans’ 
Home, to be given at the Ladies’ Club of Evanston. 

Frances INGRAM WITH MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA. 

Frances Ingram, the well known contralto, will be the 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Emil Oberhoffer, at the concert in Pitts- 
burgh on Wednesday, March 4. 

FrepericK Preston SearcH Scores iN Oak. Park, 

Last Monday evening, February 16, a concert was given 
at the First Methodist Church of Oak Park. The large 
edifice was filled to its capacity. This was probably due to 
the appearance of Frederick Preston Search, cellist. The 
other artists who participated on the program were George 
L. Tenney, tenor; Adelaide Tenney, soprano; Jessie Lynde 
Hopkins, contralto, and Frank Collins, bass. Due to other 
duties this reviewer was not present, but one of our in- 
formants said that Mr. Search made a very good impres- 
sion and was accorded several encores. The others were 
very successful also. 

MacDermips IN CALIFORNIA. 

This office has received the following postal card from 
the MacDermids, dated from San Francisco, February 14, 
1914: “Have had wonderful two weeks in California. 
Leave tonight for North. Saw Mrs. Catherwood in Los 
Angeles. Hopes you will come out.” 

Bette TANNENBAUM TO Give RECITAL. 


Belle Tannenbaum will be heard in piano recital on the 
afternoon of Sunday, March 1, at 3.30 o'clock, in the Fine 
Arts Theatre. Her program will include the rarely heard 
toccata and fugue jn C minor of Bach; sonata, F sharp 
major, op. 78, Beethoven, which is almost equally unfamil- 
iar; the Brahms intermezzo, op. 118, No. 1, and capriccio 
in B minor. in will be represented with the ballade 
F minor, No. 4, + mazurkas and scherzo in E major. 
Godowsky’s tra’ of Rameau’s “Tambourin,” Mac- 
Dowell’s “Brer .” “Autumn Idylle” by Cyril Scott, a 
new minuet by wski and the Paganini-Liszt cam- 
panilla will cone program. 

Turonaga StURKow-Ryner’s Success, 

Theodora Stu *Ryder, pianist, won another triumph 
last Monday eve , February 16, in Lincoln, Neb. She 
was entertained royal manner at all sorts of social 
functions and the ¢ritic of the Lincoln Daily Star paid her 
the following tribgte: 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, the pianist who gave part of the pro- 
gram and played exceedingly sympathetic accompaniments for Miss 
Roberts, made a decided hit with the audience, and, needless to say, 
will always receive a warm welcome by Lincoln musicians. She 
played with such, fine pianistic skill, marked by satisfactory inter 
pretation and in a way that showed that she thoroughly enjoyed 
playing. This spirit of enjoyment was caught by the audience, who 
responded most enthusiastically. After the first group, a Japanese 
etude, a delightful composition hy Pold'ni was added and gave such 
keen delight the audience demanded its repetition, and the per- 
former most graciqusly responded. At the close of the last group, 
“The Devil's Dance.” by Rebikotf, another clever novelty, was added. 

F. Wigut NeuMaxn ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink will make her only appear- 
ance in song recital at Orchestra Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
March 15, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 

Leon Sametini, violinist, and Rudolph Reuter, pianis:, 
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will give a joint recital Sunday afternoon, March 15, at the 
Studebaker, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 


Cuicaco Sympnony Concerts. 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra presented Harry 
Weisbach, concertmaster of that organization, as its soloist 
at the concert given on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, February 20and 21. The soloist played the “Span- 
ish” symphony by Lalo, and the orchestral numbers in- 
cluded the Haydn “Oxford” symphony, G major; A ro- 
mantic suite by Reger and the Dukas scherzo, “L’Apprenti 
Sorcier.” 


ANITA CARRANZzA’S ENGAGEMENT 


Anita Carranza last week added to the triumphs she has 
attaimed since her arrival in Chicago, where she intends to 
locate, and to fill concert engagements under the manage- 
Briggs, until the present troubles in 
Mexico have subsided. Miss Carranza is in demand gen- 
erally not only for her exquisite Mexican songs, but for 
her operatic arias and interpretations of songs in English. 
Last week she appeared before the Illinois Athletic Club 
and was obliged to give three encores after her Mexican 
She wil! later give a recital for that well known 
On February 14 she appeared at a Valentine 
Miss Carranza 


ment of Ernest L. 


songs. 
organization. 
party at the Millioki Club in Milwaukee. 
has received numerous offers for vaudeville appearances, 
all of which, including a ten weeks’ contract for a tour of 
the leading cities of the Central West, have been rejecte! 
by the artist. 


Mary Hicusmira REesuMEsS 


Mary Highsmith has resumed her concert work, which 
will in the future be limited to appearances in the larger 
cities, but a few engagements will be filled in Indiana 
towns after her appearance with the Indianapolis Orchestra 
as soloist in March. 


Ernest L. Briccs ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Edithe Roberts, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
pianist, are filling a number of engagements with such 
success that it is likely these artists will continue to work 
together for another season. Mrs. Ryder is using her 
own transcription of the Schubert F minor march, op 
40 and the Russian compositions for which she has be- 
come known as an authority, and Miss Roberts features 
Mozart numbers. These artists recently gave a joint re- 
cital in the University series in Lincoln, Neb., and are 
booked for early engagements in Evanston and Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Springfield, Tenn. Nashville, Tenn, New 
Orleans, Jennings La., and Crowley, La. 


soprano, and 


FiLonzaALeys Hearp iN SCHONRERG QUARTET 


The Chicago Chamber Music Society presented at its 
fifth concert of its ninth season in Orchestra Hall foyer 
last Thursday afternoon, February 109, the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, which played the much discussed Schénberg quartet in 
D minor. As when the same quartet was played by the 
Flonzaleys at the Cort Theatre in New York on December 
28. the introductory note by Kurt Schindler was delivered 
this time not by the author, but by Karleton Hackett, who 
read the paper in such a manner that from every part of 
the hall each word could be understood. The Flonzaleys 
played the quartet admirably. As to the composition itself. 
it would be impossible after one hearing to express one’s 
opinion, but from that hearing the impression produced 
upon one auditor at least was most satisfactory and it 
seems to that same auditor that called the 
Schénberg music the work of a lunatic, were perhaps un- 
balanced themselves, as the quartet shows on the contrary 
the work of a deep and serious musician. As said pre 
viously, it is too important a piece to be reviewed after a 
single hearing, but as it was produced for the first time 
in this part of the country on this occasion, a verdict 
should be rendered and it is in the favor of the composer 
The audience was composed mostly of women and several 
male musicians. 

AGAINST MANAGERIAL INTERESTS. 

Sometimes the management of a concert hurts itself 
artistically as well as financially by using chairs upon the 
stage while orchestral stalls and boxes are yet unsold. At 
a recent concert some fifty seats on the main floor were 
not sold and a great quantity of chairs in boxes were un- 
occupied, yet some eight hundred seats were placed-on the 
stage. The price of admission for the best seats was $5 
and it is said that for the seats on the stage only $1.50 was 
charged, therefore the fifty seats which surely would have 
been sold on the main floor would have amounted to $250 
and at the same price the two hundred seats in the boxes 
would have amounted to $1,000, making a total of $1,250. 
There were upon the stage eight hundred seats at $1.50, 
making a total of $1,200. The management lost, therefore, 
$so, and greatly disturbed not only those who had paid $s, 
but also the artists who appeared at the concert, as there 
is nothing more disturbing, to say the least, to a singer 
than to be surrounded on all sides by a chattering crowd. 
The stage should not be used as part of an auditorium, and 


those who 


placing chairs in the orchestra pit should be sufficient re- 
muneration for any manager. It would satisfy both the 
public and the artist much more than the use of the stage. 


Manacer Gertruve V. O’HANton’s Notes. 

The dates arranged for the first fortnight of Albert Bor- 
roff’s recital tour are as follows: February 17, Beatrice, 
Neb.; 21, Logan, Utah; 23, Pocatello; 24, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; 25, Dillon, Mont.; 26, Butte, Mont., (the last five 
being joint recitals with Edna Gunnar Peterson); 27, 
Helena, Mont.; March 2, Great Falls, Mont.; 5, Crookston, 
Minn. ; and 6, a joint recital with the Minneapolis soprano, 
Clara, Williams, at Thief River Falls, Minn. 

Albert Lindquest has been engaged as tenor soloist with 
the Dominant Ninth Oratorio Society of Alton, IIL, for its 
concert on April 22, when Coleridge-Taylor’s “Tale of 
Old Japan” and Mendelssohn's “Walpurgis Nacht” will be 
sung. 

Cricaco Notes. 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will give a concert 
under the auspices of the University of Chicago in Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall next Tuesday, February 24. 

Harold Bauer and Harry Weisbach will present a piano 
and violin program at the last morning musicale of Mar 
garete Easter next Tuesday morning, February 24, at the 
Blackstone. 

Della Thal gave a pupils’ recital at her residence on Sat 
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urday, February 7. Those who took part were Selma Kalin, 
Ruth Hillman, Rehm, Helen Mabel 
Strauss, Dorothy Herman and Florence Knowlton, with 
Miss Thal at the second piano. 


Louise Friedman, 


Haarlem Philharmonic Musicale. 


Those members of the New York Haarlem Philharmonic 
who braved the disagreeable weather 
morning, February 19, to attend the fourth musicale of the 
society this season, were amply repaid by the 
program, rendered by George Hamlin, tenor of the Chi 
cago Grand Opera Company, and Adriano Ariani, pianist 
Ballade in A flat... 


Variations on a Theme of Paganini, op. 45 


Mr. Ariani. 





Society, Thursday 


following 


Chopin 
Brahms 


Lindenlaub ...... seadsos Old German 
Im Abendroth ....... veee ; ae Schubert 
The Lass with the Delicate Air.. Dr. Arne 
Provencalisches Lied Schumann 


Mr. Hamlin 
Jeux D’Eau ome ; : Ravel 
La Cathédral Engloutie Debussy 
relade Deburasy 
Mr. Ariani. 


Recit et Air D’Aziel, L’Enfant Prodigue Debussy 


Arioso di Loris, Fedora Giordano 


Sigmund’s Liebeslied, Walkére Wagner 
Mr. Hamlin 

Fantasie, op. & Scriabine 

Rhapsodie Hongroise Li«zt 
Mr. Ariani 

\ Little Dutch Garden Loomis 

I'm Not Myself At All -Leve: 

Since You Went Away Johnson 

Ring Out, Wild Bells Gounod 
Mr. Hamlin 


Mr. Hamlin, in excellent voice, won his listeners, not 
only by the pleasing variety of his selections, which h 
thoroughly understood how to interpret, but through th: 
contagion of an irrepressible good humor. Though ful! 


demanding flexible execution and subtle coloring, as well 
as to those demanding more dramatic effects. 

Mr. Ariani exhibited much breadth of style, excellent 
shading and brought about big effects through his well de 
veloped climaxes. His numbers were delivered with a 
positiveness and vigor 

Charles A 


cuted. 


Baker’s accompaniments were skilfully exe 


Young Vocalists at Cantaves Chorus Recital. 





With May Porter, director at the piano, the fourth re 
cital under the auspices of the Cantaves Chorus was giver 
of the Phil 
Philadelphia, Tuesday evening, Feb 
ruary 10, when Ruth Kennedy Cross, mezzo s ~Prano, and 


before a large audience in the assembly room 
lips Brooks School 


Nelle Porter, contralto, were heard in song groups and 
They were assisted by Elizabeth Porter 
and James’ G. Macdonald, 


duets. violinist 
tenor 
Ruth Kennedy Cross revealed a full, rich voice of putity 
and sweetness, singing her varied numbers with intelligent 
interpretation 

This was the first appearance of Nelle Porter, a prom- 
ising and talented young pupil of the well known vocal 
teacher, Grace Welsh Piper, whose careful training was 
demonstrated by the ease and fluency of Miss Porter’s 
work. Her voice is characterized by an unusually sym. 
pathetic quality, which, combined with the charming per- 
sonality of the young singer, gave great enjovment to 
a keenly interested audience 

Elizabeth Porter, violinist, played with a fine breadth of 
old instrument, one of a 
collection belonging to her instructor, J. W. F. Leman 

James G. Macdonald, the well known and pepular tenor 
soloist of St 


tone and accuracy, using a very 


Paul’s Presbyterian Church, was greeted 

with enthusiasm and well deserved the continued applause 

for his brilliant rendition of the difficult Donizetti aria 
The following program was given: 


Soprano and Contralto 
With the Stream Tours 
A Madrigal in May Newtor 


Contralto— 


Elegie Massenet 
Alla Stella Confidente Rohaudi 
(With violin obbligato 

Soprano— 

Hindu Chant Remberg 

Les Filles de Cadix Delibes 
Tenor 

I Hear a Thrush at Eve Cadman 

At Dawning Cadman 
Violin 

\ la Hongrolsee Hauser 
Contralto 

Love, Lend Thine Aid Saint-Saéns 

(From “Samson et Delilah.’ 

Soprano- 

Eyes That Used to Gaze in Min Lohr 

Every Kiss Is a Song M assenet 
Violin 

Mazurka Miynarsk 

Canzonetta lYAmbrosia 
Contralto 

Dean’ You Min’ the Sorrows Cowles 

Mammy’s Song Harriet Ware 

Candle Lightin’ Time Coleridge-Taylo 
Tenor 

Aria—L/Elisir d’amore una } Lagrima Donizetti 
“oprano— 

For You Alone Geehl 

\ Birthday Woodmar 
Seprano and Contralt 

Love 1 » Garder Pe 


Dostal and Lindgren Sing at Hotel Astor. 


The New York Theatre Club held its 
the Hotel 


subject chosen for this session was “Modern Grand Op 





regular meeting at 


ebruary 17. The 


Astor, Tuesday afternoon, | 


era.” Remarks upon this subject were made by Miss Bauer 
Dr. Emanuel Baruch, Professor Bertrand de Bernyz and 


Reginald de Koven 
The musi 


to be one of many 


program arranged for the occasion proved 
charms Lydia Lindgren i Swedish 


yprano, who has been in America a short time, sang two 


arias, one from Massenet’s “Herodiade” and “Ultricka’ 
from “Ballo in Maschera,” by Verdi. This artist has much 
in her favor. Her voice is very effective and contains a 
ertain richness and beauty that form suitable medium 
for ultra temperamental interpretations. In ¢ middle 
and lower registers there is fine timbr: One cannot fail 
to make mention of the arming personality f thi 
singer. and surely it will prove a worthy asset to her 
future career 
George Dostal, the American tenor, of whom menti 


has frequently been made in these columns, appeare: 
ind won his usual flattering ovation. Mr. Dosta! 
is one deserving of favorable comment The ease wi 
takes the very topmost tones in’the tenor ran 
His selections were 


Donizetti, and “Chindi-gli 


which he 
is quite remarkable in Ter 
ra” from “Don Sebastiano,’ 


Occhi” from Massenet’s “Manon Mr. Golde accompanied 


and vibrant, his voice lends itself admirably to selectionsthese two singers at the piano in his usual artistic mammer 
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Wolle’s Reception. 


following from the Cincinnati Times Star, January 
is self-explanatory: 


RECEPTION 
Wolle, Noted Bach Exponent, 


Southwest District Meeting at Woman's 


on Wednesday evening the Bach Society of 


gether and friends and a 
asts in this city to do honor to Dr. J. Fred. 


noted authority on the great composer and 


its membership 


given of his time and energy to making fam 


Pa, 
great 


Bethlehem, 
Church 
in 


the gan at Christ 


Y on 


which opened a three-day festival com 
Emery's gift of the parish house, 
He 
reception at the Sinton Wednesday 
ind offer congratulations on his work 
rectors of the society, four to either 
Roedter, the 
its has 


vice-presi 


at this time is a Man as interesting 
ancl the 
t him 
be d 
are 


Bach 


hey Emma L who, as 


Society since inception, 
Louis Ehrgott, first 
Susan M. 


Katherine 


nat 


Bohlmann, treasurer; 


Theodor 


secretary; 


r Tirindelli, Bennett, 


Mattioli 
the 


Bach asked to Dr 
Lawrence Maxwell, the Misses Worthing 
Mrs. A Hinkle and Marie 
P. Taft and Taft, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Rawson, Mr. and 
Hinkle, Annie and Alice Laws 
Mrs. R. E. Wells, Pau! Bliss, 
Mrs. John Gano and Katherine Gano, 
ve Hamer, Mr Mrs. George W. Ditt 
B. Howard, and Mrs. D. J. Work 
acham Holmes Thomas, Mr 
Mr Joseph Wilby and Miss 
ifford B. Wright, Agnes Eckstein, Mr. and 
Dr nd Mrs Kunwald, Ww. 
Wand Baur, and Mrs. Albino Gorno, 
Kelley, Mr. and Mrs 
Staps, Mr, and Mrs. E. ( 
and Mrs. Alois Bartschmidt, 
Waite, Marcian Thal 
Mrs. Leo Mr. and Mrs, Fred 
able, Dr Mrs, Albert Freiberg, 
Alter, Captain and Mrs Minett 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Miller, Dr 
James Boyd, Mr, and Mrs. Rutherford 
Workum, Mr. and Mrs. Fenton Law 
Jessie Strauss, the Misses Zeller, 
Mr. and Mrs 
Howard Wurlitzer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Jamison, Mrs, 
Lulek, Mr. and Mrs. Charles J, Hunt, 
Leonie Frank, Isabelle Jelke, Mr 
and Mrs. Adolph Staderman, Mr 
Gorno Mr 
Miss George Kattenhorn, 
Motteram, R DeVore, 
Mr Firindeth Eleanor 
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rgan recital Christ Church parish 


church a 
the 
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made mecca for music 


Moss assisted and concert was free to 


azdar nthe ist Church parish 
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articles and there was also 


sided at tables embellished with 


Mildred Dilliug’s Engagements. 
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public engagements, Mildred Dilling 
various private 


New York 


vist, has appeared 


of 


at 
homes prominent 
her Mile 
¢ appended program, 


York 


Deuscher, in costume 
of 
Miss Dilling also accom 


with 
at the home 


Deuscher on the harp 


ram: 


has 


Ye 


Bach 


Zabel 
Weckerlin 


Massenet 
Hasselmans 
Debussy 
Miss Dilling 
Irish Country Song 
Piern 
.» Lehmann 
ndelle Pierne 
Mile, Deuscher 
Piern 
Miss Dilling 
kmaid of Trias Wecekerlin 
Mile. Deuscher 


also appeared recently at musicales 


the homes of Mrs. Joseph Seaman and Mrs. Stur 
in in New 


ork 





Walter Earnest's Book'ngs. 


Earnest, t 


busy season, 


re 


mn 


“The 


ee 


he Pittsburgh tenor, has had an un 
He has engagements to appear in the 
Rosemaiden, 


Greensburg, Pa.; Ros- 


sini’s “Stabat Mater,” Pittsburgh, Pa.; recital, Westminster 
College concert, McKeesport, Pa.; recital, Bowling Green, 
Ky ; “Elijah,” Nashville, Tenn.; “St. Paul,” Oxford, Ohio; 
Gounod’s “Redemption” and recital, at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity. Mr. Earnest is becoming more in demand for re- 
cital work, in which he uses all English songs. The various 
women’s clubs in the Central States at which he has ap- 
peared are asking for return engagements, owing to the 
apparent popularity of this form of recital work. 





More Claussen Tributes. 


Julia Claussen, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
is given due appreciation for performances in “Gioconda,” 
“Samson and Delilah,” “Trovatore,” and appearances with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, in the following 
notices gleaned from the Chicago and the Farther West 
press: 





The second act was more interesting, for which one must give 
the composer some credit and the singers more. At its conclusion 
the Swedish mezzo-soprano made herself the undisputed star of the 
Last season her achievements in Wagnerian opera 
Her voice was then recognized as one 


performance, 
made a profound impression, 
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of the greatest of its kind, However, Italian melody, even of this 
artificial type, for the voice than the 
musically more significant talent of Wagner ever devised. In fact 
Vonchielli’s tune serves to center the attention of 
the listener upon the art of the singer exclusively. To listen thus 
to Mme. Claussen is sufficiently exciting to sustain the interest of 
the jaded Her magnificent in power, 
enormous in range, glorious in the rich vibrant warmth of its color. 
Daily Tribune, November 26, 1913 


is more grateful material 


the barrenness of 


most opera goer. voice 1s 


Chicago 





Ruffo was not the only artist on the stage last evening, for Mme. 
the 


Claussen was within center of the picture whenever she was 





JULIA CLAUSSEN, 
Contralto, Chicago Grand Opera Company 


on the stage, singing with magnificent power and fire.—Chicago 
Evening Post, November 26, 1913. 





The composer must have had in mind for the role of Delila such 
& mezzo-soprano voice as Mme. Claussen’s, for it contains two of 
the most beautiful melodies ever written for mezzo-soprano, and 


never have they been more beautifully sung. For sustained richness 
end sensuous of tone her delivery of the more familiar of those 
numbers, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” was quite the most ap- 
pealing piece of vocal art that has been set forth during the present 
season of opera. It was matchless in all qualities that pertained 
purely to the voice, and it was as perfectly endowed in its more 
musical attributes. Therefore, being the most. beautiful lyric mo- 
ment in the work, became inevitably the climax of the opera. At 
the conclusion of this act, there was great applause.—The Chicago 
Daily Tribune, December 3, 1913. 





The Delila of Mme, Claussen is one of the few outside of the 
German repertoire which she has given, the only other one this 
season being in Italian, “La Gioconda,” a week ago. She sang 
with enormous fervor and inspiration, never going beyond the 
bounds of good tone or musical apex of her role is the famous aria, 
“Mon ceeur l’ouvre a ta voix,” and at its close a burst of applause 
threatened to interrupt the course of the act.—Chicago Daily Jour- 
nal, December 3, 1913. 

The role of Azucena has not in years been sung as gloriously a» 
Mme. Claussen sang it last night in her Swedish version; she fairly 
rivaled the ability of Titta Ruffo for beautiful singing, vocal color 
and stress of emotion.—Chicago Daily Journal, December 26, 1913. 

The performance was excellent, Mme. Claussen, a worker of vocal 
miracles hardly to be believed even after hearing, toyed with the 
difficulties of her role, and the interpretation became one of these 
astonishing moods that make the audience forget a gray wig and 
a pot of dirty brown face paint and recognize a character.—The Inter 
Ocean, Chicago, December 26, 1913. 








Her performance was stunning in evcry way, a great personality 

of supreme vocal powers and histrionic gifts to match, which the 
audience in a most gratifying manner acknowledged. Mme. Ciaussen 
is the coming great artist. In point of artistry she is not coming, 
since she has already arrived, but she has been so quiet about it all 
that the general public is just awakening to consciousness of the 
truth.—The Chicago Evening Post, December 26, 1913. 
Julia Claussen the soloist and appeared Haydn's 
cantata for single voice, “Ariadne auf Naxos,” which was sung in 
this city, and also probably in this country for the first time. Mme. 
Claussen at once proved how true have the assertions been that 
here is one of the most glorious voices heard from the stage. But 
for her perfection of soulful artistry, one could not be fully prepared 
even by the most glowing reports about her operatic work. Her 
conceptions, like her monumental voice, are so fully in harmony 
with the heroic proportions and requirements of classical music 
that the result inspired admiring veneration. Her musical diction 
and declamation in song were beyond al! criticism. Every word 
of the German text, handled with sane and commanding mastery. 
was heard and understood by those who could understand, which 
in strongly Teutonic Minneapolis means very many. There is ab- 
solutely no trace of mannerism in Mme. Claussen’s art, and the deep 
impression produced was left undisturbed by any extras, though 
recalls were many and enthusiastic. Mme. Claussen sang Inge- 
borg’s aria and spinning song from Hallstroem’s “Den Bergtagna” 
most beautifully. Her voice here showed that it possesses all the 
full range of the soprano. In resp to d d for more, the 
singer gave “Mon coeur a ta Voix,” from “Samson and Delila,” 
with wonderful display of voice and intense passion.—The Minne- 
apolis Journal, January 17, 1914. 


was m 








Julia Claussen the Swedish contralto, who has created such 
a sensation in this country, was the assisting soloist with the or- 
chestra last evening, making her first appearance in Minneapolis. 
Mme. Claussen more than justified all the good things we have heard 
of her. Possessed of a voice of limitless volume and superb rich- 
ness and a dominant and beautiful personality, she is an artist 
to her fingertips. In response to an encore, Mme. Claussen sang 
the inevitable, but ever enjoyable, aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delila” and sang it wildly 
well.—The Minneapolis Evening Tribune, January 17, 1914. 





One of the most appreciative audiences that has filled the Grand 
Opera House this season assembled last evening to hear Mme. 
Tulia Claussen, mezzo soprano of the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. From the opening number on the program to 
the close the audience was spellbound with the exquisite tone beauty 
of her great vocal organ. The general public was impressed with 
her command of all contrasts of tone power and her ease of de- 
livery. The critic listened with delight to the evenness of tone 
color and masterly control, which displayed the poised surety of 
her art and the keen insight and understanding of interpretation 
and capacity for qualitative variety, of such wonderful range is her 
great vocal organ that it might easily be called a contralto, yet the 
brilliancy of the high register convinces the critic that her voice 
is mezzo soprano, Such remarkable success has she attained in her 
art, it is a general fact, that although young in comparison with 
those who have oceupied the front ranks for years, Mme. Claussen 
has taken her stand with the older experienced artists and holds her 
place in the music world today absolutely without a superior.—The 
Drily Gate City, Keokrk, Tewa, January 14, 1914. 


Before a splendid audience that filled the Shrine Temple to over- 
with the musicol, the smart and the cvltured of Peor‘a. 
Julia Claussen, the famous Swedish diva and the newest star in the 
grand opera firmament, made her appearance in concert last night, 
and before the singer had finished her first group of songs the 
listeners realized that before them was the greatest contralto in the 
world. From one extreme of its wonderful range to the other Mme. 
Claussems voice is a miracle of rich, smooth, even and glorious 
beauty; there is not a break in its mellow perfection. In th* p’a- 
nissimo passages it was a golden whisper of melody as exquisitely dis- 
tinct in the furthermost reaches of the gallery as at the footlights. 
The climaxes brought it out in a gorgeous richly colored volume 
of tone that fairly flooded the big room in vibrant harmony. And 
the singer's art is as great as her gifts.-The Peoria Star, January 
at, 1914. (Advertisement.) 


fowine 





All That's Necessary. 


“Did Miss Brown bring her music this evening?” 

“You.” 

“And I understand that young lady who came with her 
always plays her accompaniments?” 

"Ts." 

“Then I suppose there’s nothing to be done now except 
for some of us to coax her to sing.”—Canton, Ohio, Daily 
News. 
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CORDELIA LEE PLAYS A 
NEW VIOLIN CONCERTO. 


Charming American Violinist Appears as Soloist with Rus- 
~ sian Symphony Orchestra. 

Cordelia Lee, the brilliant young American violinist, was 
the soloist at the third and last concert of the season of 
the Russian Symphony Society of New York, which was 
held at Aeolian Hall, February 17, under the direction of 
Modest Altschuler. 

The program of this concert included a number of com- 
positions marked “First Time.” Among these were the 
overtures to the opera “Voyevoda,” by Tschaikowsky; 
symphonic tableaux, “The Three Palms,” Spendiarow ; 
symphonic fragment from the “Apocalypse,” Liadow, and 
“Idyl,” andante from symphony No. 2, Scriabine. The 
orchestra also played four characteristic Russian dances— 
“Hopak,” Mousorgsky; “Cossack” dance, Serow; dance 
from the “Life of the Czar,” Glinka; and “Trepak,” Ru- 
binstein; and ended with the “March Slav” of Tschaikow 
sky, which was much the best thing on the program, 
Tschaikowsky’s other work, the overture to the opera 
“Voyevoda,” not being of great value as an orchestral ex- 
cerpt, however interesting it may be when associated with 
a dramatic setting. 

Of the three new pieces played, the symphonic fragment 
from the “Apocalypse,” by Liadow, was very much the 
most interesting. The symphonic tableaux by Spendiarow 
is not a very consecutively carried out piece of tonal land- 
scape painting, conceived after the well known manner of 
Borodine; and the Scriabine “Idyl” is a disappointment, 
not evidencing any of the attractive elusiveness shown by 
many of the same composer's recent compositions in 
smaller form and belonging strictly to that class of atmos- 
pheric musical concéptions which was in vogue a decade 
ago and was inspired by the “forest sounds” from Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried” and other pieces of the same character. 
It was thought for a time that this sort of music would 
become the “music of the future,” but composers seem to 
have quickly discovered that this field is limited, at least 
at present, with our restricted harmonic knowledge and 
whole tone or half tone scale; and the impression gained 
from this Scriabine “Idyl” is that he has nothing new to 
say and gains his effects after one manner or another al- 
ready experimented upon by earlier composers. 

The violin concerto by Julius Conus, which was played 
by Miss Lee, is also marked “first time.” It is a fairly in- 
teresting work in the regular three movement form, but 
played continuously without pause, and is in no way re- 
markable either in the matter of violin technic or in mu- 
sical invention or construction. The worst thing in it is 
the cadenza, which is ugly, angular, and meaningless in the 
extreme. Miss Lee played this work with much of her 
characteristic charm and technical brilliancy, and exhibited 
a fine singing legato in the slow movement. She was 
warmly received and was forced to give an encore. 





Fique Institute Recital. 

\ brilliant recital was offered to Brooklynites Saturday 
evening, February 14, at the Fiqué Musical Institute, This 
marked the 1o8th of its kind. An appreciative audience 
responded with marked interest and enthusiasm to the 
praiseworthy efforts of the young students, who showed 
effectively the efficient training of the Fiqué Institute pu 
pils. 

The program was opened by Elsa Golding, a young and 
promising student, with Mozart’s concerto in D, “Corona- 
tion,” which she played with facility. She was followed 
by Elizabeth Reid, a soprano, who sang three. numbers, dis- 
playing an unusually pretty voice. Fiqué’s “God Guard 
Thee” was well interpreted by Elinore Lange, who played 
with exquisite touch. Mary Pendelbury, a coloratura so- 
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prano, was especially good in her last number, Ware’s 
“Sunlight.” Next came Lena Kirschenmann, who played 
with much feeling Fiqué’s “Elegy” and scherzo. Chris- 
tine Miller was very successful with her three songs, re- 
markably so in “The Chanson Provencale,” which she 
sang with brilliancy. 

numbers in good form. 


Minnie Singer performed her two 

Following a group of Irish songs, 
Vivian Meshado was warmly applauded. Josephine F 
Gillette-Rhule gave an exacting display of a fine technic in 
Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor. 

Although not mentioned on the program, Mme. Fiqué 
accompanied her pupils with delicate sentiment and thor- 
ough understanding 


The De Reszke Throats. 





“The singer who really wishes to succeed,” says Oscar 
Seagle, “must learn several languages besides his own. By 
learning I do not simply mean to be able to memorize the 
words of a foreign song and reel it off in a parrot-like 
fashion, but he actually must know and be able to speak 
the language in which he sings. My experience has been 
that the American does this more successfully than any 
body except the Russian, who is a genius at acquiring 
languages. 
spicuous exceptions, are not to be compared with the 
\merican; so there is no dangerous rivalry there 

“A question I am often asked is: 


The Russian voices, however, with few con 


What is the most im 


portant requisite in the making of a great singer? | 
should say, first beauty of voice, then power, then intelti- 


gence. Power is !ess important than beauty, because that 


is often a question of breath support and control 
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There are almost as many theories about how to secure 
this as there are teachers. Naturally I think that Jean de 
Reszke’s method is the perfect one to secure absolute con 
trol of the diaphragm, which is the essential thing 

“The quality of the voice depends on the throat. You 
should see De Reszke’s! In the first place 
there is the healthy, strong larynx, which is absolutely 
The throat is open, with firm but flexible walls, 


It is perfect. 


essential. 
and a high, free arch. There are no tonsils. | mean they 
do not obstruct the passage any more than if they did not 
exist. The vocal cords are fine, but as tense as a steel 
spring. The palate is so flexible that it lifts out of sight 
with the slightest contraction. It is a perfect throat 

“As for Edouard’s, it is simply immense! The vocal 
cords are thicker than Jean's, and Edouard has a marvel 
ous ability to approximate these cords through their en 
tire length.” 


Letter to Rene Devries. 


Chicago, February 16, 1 
Ur. Rene Devries, 615 Orchestra Bidg., Chicago, Il 
Dear Mr. Deveres—In last week's Musica Courirr you 
asked me directly to inform you when and where I studied 
with the De Reszke brothers. 
studied with them and never have made such a statement. 
Being in the newspaper world, you may know that there are 
press agents whose work is sometimes to tell the truth 
and other times to make the reading worth while. I knew 
nothing of those statements being made about my having 
studied in Europe until my return from Florida the day 
previous to my appearing at Orchestra Hall in concert and 
was very much surprised that you, who know absolutely 
who my teacher was and to whom | owe my success in 
the musical world, should take up this matter. 
Hoping that you will show me the courtesy of publish- 
mg this letter, I am, yours cordially, 
(Signed) Luetta Cumtson-OnrMan. 


ata 


My answer is that I never 


Sue Harvard Agam Commended. 


Additional press opinions of Sue Harvard, the well 





known soprano, of Pittsburgh, are given below 


The chief attraction, however, at the concert was Sue Har- 
vard, of Pittsburgh A rich, well cultivated voice and perfect enun 
ciation are not her only assets, as she has a magnetic personality 
nd pleased the audience almost as much by her grace of manner 

by her voice.—-Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram 

She has a voice of splendid compass and soars to vocal heights 
with great case She interprets with rare intelligence and certain 
refinement of style that entitles her to be called in the best sense 
n artist Her personality is simple, girlish and altogether charm 
ng.— Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 





She made a decidedly favorable impression, after she had sung 
the “Prayer” from “Tosca” and then rambled on through a big 


repertoire of songs which ranged from Richard Strauss to Brewer's 


“Fairy Pipers.”—Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 


Sue Harvard acquitted herself with pleasing success Her voice 
is one of clarity and tonal purity She sang two song groups with 
musical discrimination and palpable artistic intent.—Cleveland (Ohio 
Press 

Miss Harvard was royally welcomed and gave encores frecly 
She has a voice of great natural beauty \ graceful simplicity of 

anner characterized her stage attitude Cleveland (Ohio) Leader 

Miss Harvard has a voice of exceptional quality and althoug 
her imstinects are naturally dramatic, yet her presentation of songs 
of lyric quality gave a keen sense of pleasure Her excellent dic 
tion, an attribute so essential in good singing, must be eapecially 


entioned Elyria (Ohio) Democrat 
Miss Harvard possesses a wonderful soprano voice of excellent 
range and the numbers rendered by her were executed in a charn 


ng manner Elyria (Ohio) Evening Telegram 


The singing of Miss Harvard was the most pleasing of the p 
gram She was of small stature, but was possessed with a voice 
of wonderful range and harmed her audience, who « ed he 
repeatedly She undoubtedly is one of the best finished artists that 


ever sang im this city-—-Elyria (Ohio) Chrenicle 


Her rich, well cultivated voice, of such wonderful rang: perfect 


enunciation and flawless sequence, places her at the head of any 


and all artists that have ever appeared at the Washington County 


institute. Miss Harvard also has a magnetic personality that pleases 


the audience almost wh by er grace of manner as 

ce Washington (Pa Reporter 

Miss Harvard ha already won the teache with he pier 

ng imterpret ons in a e that is eweet and true to the high 
tone He personality is all that can be lesired for a pleasing 
stage presence tisement.) 


Washington (l’a Observe (Adve: 


Eleanor Everest Freer on English Texts. 


Eleanor Everest Freer, who is associate member of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, and active member 


of the Manuscript Society of New York (piano pieces o1 


, 
pt 
hers are to be played at the third concert, February 27 
by Lisbet Hoffman), was ene of the very first advocates 


n America of vocal music in the vernacular as a neces 


1 musical art 


sary step toward the progress of nationa 
This conviction has been demonstrated by Mrs. Freer in 
her compositions, and in articles on this important sub 
ject, ever since 1902, a conviction arrived at following 
eleven years’ residence in Europe, knowledge of three 
foreign languages (she speaks them as fluently as her na 
tive English), inherited talent, and the best musical edu 


cation obtainable, both here and abroad 


Recital. 





Culp-G A Ww hi gt 





Washington, D. C., is assured a musical treat in the 
joint recital to be given at the National Theatre, March 3, 
by Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, and Katharine 
Goodson, the celebrated English pianist 

The music lovers of the Capitol City are eagerly looking 
forward to the appearance of these favorite artists, and 
certainly this combination should count among the most 
attractive of the joint recitals which have proved so popu 
lar this season. 
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Yvonne de Treville’s Hawaiian Triumph. 





Yvonne de Treville, the prima donna, has jest re- 
d to San Francisco after giving two very successful 
ls at Honolulu, in the Hawaiian Opera House, on 

evening of January 31 and February 5. 
fter the second recital, which the ex-Queen Liliuo- 
latter invited Mile. de Treville to a 

On leaving the dock for San Francisco 


I ur ittended 


Royal Hawaiian Band played the “Alolia oe,” a song 














DE TREVILLE HAVING TEA 
y ex-queen, which in English 1s entitled, 
Farewell to Thee Miss de Treville was literally 


with flowers by the natives 
n accompanying photographs the coloratura 
ral pictured enjoying tea with one of the forty- 
i f inhabitants of Honolulu. In the other, 
iew obtained from the upper lanai of the 
I ikalani’s palace, is pictured 


Honolulu press criticisms which followed 
lreville’s appearances are appended 


tvle of singing as well as of 
Yvont le Treville at the Opera 


House last night, before a surprisingly large dience, idering 
the many other social affairs of the evening. The first prima donna 
to appear as Mile. de Maupin, appearing in a Louis XIV gown with 
petticoat of white satin and bodice and overskirt of rose brocaded 
satin and gold. Then came Jenny Lind, in quaint and modest gray 
silk over hoops, the only trimming on the bodice being a lace berthe 
and prim pink rose—a charming fashion, surely—and with it went 
the songs our grandmothers loved. In “Thema e Variazioni,” by 
Proch, Mlle. de Treville performs wonderful feats, with her voice. 
Trills, runs and staccato, with clear, high notes and full medium 
tones, were given with perfect ease. This group of songs called for 
loud and long applause. 

The audience was an enthusiastic one, and Mile. de Treville was 
gracious in responding to the prolonged applause.—Honolulu Sun 
day Commercial Advertiser, February 1, 1914. 








Colorature at its best, a rare pinnacle of vocal achievement, was 
displayed in a novel form to a large and fashionable audience at 
the Opera House last Saturday night. Mile. Yvonne de Treville 
appearing in the first of her series of two costume recitals, was 
nothing less than a delightful surprise to audience and critics, win 
ning both by the lyric quality of her golden voice and a charming 
and informal stage manner that was in reality a composite of man- 
ners 

If all coloratura sopranos were equal to Mile, de Treville, the 
flourishes and cadenzas, the vocal soarings and volplanes, would 
not have lost their favor in opera as they have during the past few 
years. The aria would not have been put aside by contemporary 


composers for the episodic dialogue form. But colorature work 
above all must be well executed; true to key, faultless in grace, 
ease and range. And Mile. de Treville is equal to these demands, 


she triumphs over them. 

Her voice is finely trained, marveliously flexible and its tones are 
agreeably musical, Many are of remarkably pure beauty and through 
all are the joy ef youth and healthful vigor, characteristics that 
distinguish the artist herself, Her elaboration of melodic themes 
is of a type to tax this flexible and enduring voice, and her open- 
ing program was such that for two and one-half hours she was 
singing almost constantly She did not shirk high or low notes 
and while her voice is of a light and floating fiber, it is capable of 
sustained strength upon occasion, as she proved again and again 

In the novel presentation of her songs, attention to the musical 
offerings themselves had often to be lost. Her costuming effects 
proved immediately popular. She appeared first in Louis XIV court 
gown, with shimmering white satin petticoat and handsomely draped 


overdress of rose-brocaded satin near a cerise color. Jenny Lind, 
vid fashioned and shy in stiffly rustling gray taffeta silk over wide 
spreading hoops, came next, and then followed the belle of today, 


in draped oink and gold, each with her songs appropriate to the 
varb of the singer. 

The costuming gave a pleasant informality to the recital, an effect 
Leightened by the no less pleasant vision of the smiling, laughing, 
dimpling singer, justifiably confident that if the attention of her 
sudience—particularly the feminine portion—went to her skirts and 


bodices, she could draw it back with the lure of her silver spun 
notes 
Her program covered considerable range. Its noticeable lack 


was of songs in English, and this suggestion is made in full recog- 
nition of the character of the recital as exemplifying vocal as well 
as drapery fashions. English speaking people with the courage of 
their convictions have the right to ask for at least an appreciable 
proportion of songs in their own tongue, and Mlle. de Treville in her 
too few offerings of this kind was so successful as to remove all 
doubts of her ability. There are innumerable compositions set to 
English words for coloratures from which to choose. 

Of her program Saturday night, her greatest success was in the 
splendidly elaborated “Proch.” The Scandinavian folksongs gave 
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her an opportunity for a quick change in mood. A dramatic aria 
from “louise,” by Charpentier, Lulli’s “Menuet Chante,” gracefully 
stately, and a Verdi aria from “Ballo in Maschera” (or “ The 
Masked Ball”), particularly the latter, furnished abundant oppor- 
tunity for the florid vocal devices of the bel canto. 

It is not often that Honolulu has an opportunity to hear an artist 
as capable and conscientious as Mile. de Treville and still less often 
that Honolulu can hear an exquisite voice united with charming 
manner and both dramatic and mimetic ability. The series should 
be a success.—Honolulu Star-Bulletin, February 2, 1914. 


A repetition of her undeniable success scored in the first of her 
concerts by Mile. Yvonne de Treville was won by the gifted colora- 





VIEW FROM THE UPPER LANAI OF THE EX-QUEEN 
LILIVOKALANT'S PALACE 


iura in the closing costume recital last night at the opera house, and 
simultaneously the diva greatly increased her popularity with Hono- 
lulu music lovers. Her most ample opportunity last night was in 
Ophelia’s Mad Scene from “Hamlet,” the superb musical coloring by 
Ambroise Thomas being well suited to her flexible and lyric voice. 
What proved most popular were two Schumann numbers, “Die Lotos- 
blume” and “An Die Sonnenschein,” and Gounod’s familiar “Ser- 
enade,“ all of pure melody and for the most part bubbling with joy 
and laughter. Bellini’s striking aria from “I Puritani” was well 
done. ‘ 

Mile, de Treville received many flowers last night, and after one 
encore was presented with a handsome lei which she wore during 
the evening. Queen Liliuokalani, accompanied by Princess Kalan- 
ianaole and several others of her close friends, occupied a down- 
stairs box, which was decorated with flags. A number of times the 
qu en expressed her pleasure with the singer. The queen nowadays 
rarely makes her appearance at the theatre, or any musical event.— 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, February 6, 1914. (Advertisement.) 


Butt-Rumford American Tour. 


The auspicious opening in San Francisco of the tour of 
Clara Butt and Kenneriey Rumford indicates that the 
second American visit of these famous English singers is 
to be even more successful than their tour of last season. 
Returning from Australia, where they met with success 
nothing short of sensational, Mme. Butt and Mr. Rumford 
were heard first in San Francisco and then in Southern 
California, where their reception was equally cordial and 
enthusiastic, 

The tour, which Loudon Charlton has booked for these 
distinguished artists, is convincing evidence of the high 
esteem in which Mme, Butt and Mr. Rumford are held 
in this country. Following a series of appearances in the 
Northwest the last of February, the two singers will be 
heard in Calgary, March 3; Edmonton, March 6; Saska- 
toon, March 9; Regina, March 11; Brandon, March 13, 
and Winnipeg, March 16. At the end of this Canadian 
tournee tie dates en route East include: Duluth, March 
18; Minneapolis, March 20; Chicago, March 22; Milwau- 

March 24, and Detroit, March 26, these concerts in 
most instances being the feature events of important 
courses. A Boston recital will be given March 29, and 
a New York recital in Carnegie Hall Tuesday afternoon, 
March 31. 

The April dates are no less extensive and important, 
including appearances in Brooklyn, Toronto, Pittsburgh, 
Indianapolis, Wheeling, W. Va.; Toledo, Chicago, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Montreal and Hamilton, with second appear- 
ances scheduled for New York and Toronto. 

Mme. Butt and Mr. Rumford will remain in America 
until the middle of May, during which only three open 
dates are now available. The singers have brought with 
them their three children, to whom they are so devoted— 
an undertaking that involves quite an entourage of tutors 
and governesses. Their accompanist this season is Har- 
old Craxton, the young Englishman whose playing made 
such a favorable impression last year. 
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Carrie Bridewell’s Song Recital. 

Carrie Bridewell gave a recital of song at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Tuesday afternoon, February 16, which gave 
a great deal of enjoyment to those assembled to hear the 
former Metropolitan Opera Company contralto. 

Her interesting program offered difficulties to be sur- 
mounted only by one who has a consistent knowledge of 
the art of vocal production, and that Mme. Bridewell’s 
interpretations pleased, the due applause attested. 

Mme. Bridewell’s voice is a full powerful organ, especial- 
ly adaptable to songs of the Schubert “Der Todt und das 
Madchen” style. She sings with delightful assurance and 
conviction, 

As will be seen from the appended program, songs in 
German, Italian, French and English and three with organ 
accompaniment, gave pleasing variety. 

“L’Angélus” (Basse-Bretagne), with chimes in the ac- 
companiment, proved an acceptable novelty. 

“L’Esclave” (Lalo), “La Brise” (Saint-Saéns), and “La 
Sérénité” (Saint-Saéns) should be especially mentioned, if 
differentiations were to be made. 

A bountiful supply of floral tributes gave evidence of 
sincere admiration on the part of many friends. 

Alberto Bimboni, two of whose compositions appeared 
on the program, accompanied. 

At the conclusion, Mme. Bridewell sang two encores, 
playing her own accompaniment. 

The program was as follows: 





Der Todt und das Midchen.. ; . Schubert 
Wie ein Griissen....... ..+.»Mehrkens 
Im Herbst (by request)... ; .. Franz 
Waldeinsamkeit ........ ‘ : Pere 
Meine Liebe ist Griin.... ; - . .Brahms 
Chi Vuol La Zingarella : , . . Paisello 
ONG: BEE Sicsgedssaess ; ..+.»Handel 
Three Tuscan songs— 

E Le Mio Amore é@ Andato A Soggiornare ....»-Gordigiani 

Sospiri Miei .. ; ° ; Bimboni 

So’ Innamorata di due Giovinetti : .. Bimboni 
In Questa Tomba.. . ; ; .. . Beethoven 
L’Angélus ... ; . Basse- Bretagne 
La Sérénité .... ; ; : Saint-Saéns 
Le Moulin . e804n.a6e0 . . Pierné 
Adieu Petit ; a j “a a . Massenet 
Mandoline ..... camahxt a's hath Os Ane es ocho 
L’Esclave : oa va .. Lalo 
La Brise . fe ‘ ceeeeseee,- Saint-Saéns 
Ihe Cry of Rachael... ond we Salter 
cast dither bon cueing oscqebinectsacdbasteteaes ee 
What's in the Air Today ae ..»-Ronald 





Adele Kriiger’s Musicale by Candle Light. 


Adele Kriiger, the concert soprano, arranged a musicale 
at her home, 102 Beach street, Stapleton, Staten Island, 
for the last Friday evening in January—the day on which 
the Stapleton electric plant suffered a mishap. Having 
discarded gas and gas pipes at her home, the hostess 
singer decided to entertain her guests by candle light 
Mme. Kiirger owns a number of antique and beautiful can- 
delabra, and the effect of the burning wax tapers in the 
music room, library, dining room, halls and upper rooms 
was very artistic, quite in harmony with the Colonial 
touches in the furnishings. 

Mme. Kriiger was assisted in the program by the Bruch 
hausen Trio, of New York. She sang lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann, Richard Strauss and songs by MacDowell, Cad- 
man and Campbell-Tipton 

On February 14, Miss Zentgraf, of Stapleton, gave a 
valentine musicale, with Mme. Krier, Mr. Durieux, cel- 
list, and Carl Bruchhausen, pianist, uniting in the program 
Mme. Kriger’s numbers were Massenet’s “Elegie” ; “Chant 
Hindu,” by Bemberg, with cello obbligato, played by Mr. 
Durieux ; “Der Tod das ist die kithle Nacht,” by Brahms; 
“Ruhe meine Seele” and “Zuiegnung,” by Richard Strauss, 
and by request the charming singer rendered “Un bel di,” 
from “Madame Butterfly,” by Puccini. 

Mr. Durieux performed “Kol Nidrei,” by Bruch; a 
larghetto, by Mozart; a minuet, by Handel; a reverie, by 
Durieux; gavotte and adagio, by Popper; a Bach air; 
“Tre Giorni,” by Pergolese, and “At the Fountain,” by 
Davidoff. Mr. Bruchhausen assisted the singer and cellist 
at the piano. 

Wednesday evening, February 18, Mme. Kriiger was the 
star at a concert in Bridgeport, Conn., under the auspices 
of a popular German club. She sang songs by Schumann, 
Brahms, Strauss, Wolf, MacDowell, Chadwick and Cad- 
man. 


Coburg Opera School Pupils Engaged. 


Pupils of the Coburg Opera School, to the number of 
four, have recently been engaged in first class opera houses 
of Germany and Switzerland, and this speaks volumes for 
the quality of the work turned out by this young and 
flourishing institution. Naming these four: 

Oswald Bruckner, heroic tenor, Colmar, Germany. 

Geert vom Ravensberg, lyric tenor, Basle, Switzerland. 

Albert Teichmann, tenor, Royal Opera House, Coburg. 

Carl Stang, heroic baritone, City Theatre, Plauen. 
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VISITING PLAYERS 
PLEASE BOSTONIANS. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Entertains Large Audi- 
ence in Symphoay Hali—Piano Recital 
by Katharine Goodson— Opera 
Taiks to Be Delivered. 


Mass., 1914. 
interested audience that 


Boston, February 19, 
and obviously 


on Sunday afternoon last to 


a large 


gathered at Symphony Hall 
ear Leopold Stokowski and his Philadelphia Orchestra, 
assisted by Mischa Elman as soloist. Enthusiastic reports 


various sources about the 


remarkab:e Stokowski and 
ments with the Philadelphia Orchestra had 
sity in a city where the pub.ic for 


ymplish 


timulated curi 


en part does not recognize the existence of any or- 
1 outside of its own inimitable Boston Symphony. 


1s therefore all the more surprising to find at the close 


unusually favorab:e consensus ot 


conductor, but of his orchestra 
Stokowski, 


untry, 


Of the qualities that make Mr. young as he 


remost conductors in this c readers 


ne of the f 


f the Musicat Courter are already well aware. His is a 
rare and precious combination of abilities, both natural and 
ired: with them he has already gone far and by every 
ken w » much farther in a great and brilliant career. 
» the playing of the orchestra itself—it was chiefly 
1 admirable precision, elasticity and ur failing 
ponsiveness t> the demands of the conductor. Brilliance 
ne there was in plenty and eloquence of a large-voiced 
eT 
e program comprised Brahms’ symphony in C minor, 
I gold Schauspiel overture (a cleverly written, 
nematographic style of work of the youthful composer, 
ard here for the first time) and the overture and “Venus- 
re” music from “Tannhauser.” The orchestra played 
a remarkably fine accompaniment to Saint-Saéns’ B 
minor violin concerto, in which Mischa Elman was heard, 
ind of course warmly admired. 
KATHARINE GoopsON RECITAL. 
Katharine Goodson always a pianist good to hear; 


ne who not only gives pleasure but stimulates mentally as 
well. There is something individual and refreshing in 
Miss Goodson’s piano playing, a quality of discriminating 
’ 1] taste and comp!ete understanding of musical values 
not heard too often. Miss Goodson’s program consisted 


M rt's A maj sonata; Beethoven's A flat sonata, 
. tro: Brahms’ intermezzi, B minor, E minor, C major 
rhapsodie in E flat, op, 119; and a group of Chopin 

é 

Hupparp Orrra TALKS 

H 1 W. L. Hubbard, of the Boston Opera House, will 
rine is “Opera Talks” during the coming week, 
vill be assisted by Floyd M. Baxter at the 


Mr. Hubbard in 


15¢ ussed by 
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his wholly delightful and interesting manner are: “Monna 
Vanna,” “The Jewels of the Madonna,” “Madame Butter- 
fly,” “Tales of Hoffman,” “The Secret of Suzanne” and 
“Hansel and Gretel.” This ‘ast named will be given on 
Tuesday afternoon, February 23, at the Boston Opera 
House, before 2,700 pupils of the grammar and high schools 
of Boston. BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 


Press Echo of the Klotz-Hinshaw Joint Recital. 





E. A. Rockwell, music editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
has refused for several years to attend musical events on 
claiming (and rightfully, 


Sunday, too) that “even a critic 





WILLIAM HINSHAW 


is entitled to one day off a week.”” Mr. Rockwell broke this 
February 15, to attend the joint re- 
Kiotz, and W.1- 


Sunday evening, 
by Maude 


rule 


cital given the young soprano, 




















MAUD KLOTZ 


liam Hinshaw, one, in 
ic. Mr. 


reading: 


barit the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
s Rockwell's opinion of the artists’ work is worth 
In the music hall of the Brooklyn 
ing, Maude Klotz, of Brooklyn, 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 


Academy of Music, last even- 
and William Hinshaw, bari- 
gave a joint recital before 





a large audience, assisted very capably by Walter Kiesewetter ai 
the piano. It has been some time since Miss Klotz has appeared 
on a similar occasion in this town, and those in the audience who 
knew her in a public capacity had reason to be surprised at the gain 
in breadth of style and her accomplishments in varied numbers as 
to composition, as well as in intelligent musicianship. Her re- 
markable pure soprano voice has both flexibility and a naturally 
sweet and sympathetic quality, while it is of wide range, and is 
under perfect control. Miss Klotz tised it with great discrimina- 
tion in not forcing it, with one exception, when the dramatic na- 
ture of the number seemed to excuse the forcing; that was in Rus- 
sell's difficult and climacteric “Sacred Fire,” toward the end of the 
program. Her numbers, almost without exception, were skilfully 
chosen, 

A circumstance that was unfortunate for the soprano, was the 
stalling of her automobile and her somewhat delayed appearance in 
the music hall. The manager, G. Dexter Richardson, from the stage 
deplored the situation. While she was cool in her opening numbers, 
it was evident that her mishap had unsteadied Miss Klotz a little, 
That was doubly unfortunate, for the opening numbers were Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Traum durch die Dammerung” and his “Zueignung.” 
In singing them she showed perfect control of her voice, but the 
atmosphere was not so poetically communicated, as is required. 
That her voice had warmed up and that she had entirely reached 
the desired legato in technic, was shown in her singing of the two 
following numbers, which were Brahms’ “Wir Wandelten” and Schu- 
bert’s “Du Bist Die Ruh,” the former given with beautiful even- 
ness of delivery and the latter with great feeling. 

Fine capacity of expression was noted in Miss Klotz’s singing of 
“Depuis le jour,” Mary Garden’s aria from Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
and delightful also was her singing of Hahn's “L’Heure Exquise,” 
also of Wekerlin’s delicate “Bergere Legere,” which showed well 
Miss Klotz’s mezzo voce, and the weirdly accented “Chanson In- 
by Rimsky-Korsakow. Saar’s “Little Gray Dove” was sung 
charmingly, as was Eden’s “‘What’s in the Air Today?” An encore 
followed, 

Mr. Hinshaw’s program was a rather unusual one for a singer 
with so big and robust a voice. And yet Mr. Hinshaw was always 
1 thorough artist, though his best numbers were those which called 
for either force or optimism, Dramatic he was in Homer's “How's 
My Boy?”; humorous in Haynes’ “Ould Plaid Shawl,” and stir- 
ring in Damrosch’s “Danny Deever” The marching effect, 
however, was strongly brought out by Mr. Hinshaw in the number. 
Bruschler’s “Lind duftig halt die Maiennacht” did not gain by being 
sung by a baritone, but it was sung with authority and command, 
qualities not foremost in demand for its interpretation. The same 
may be said of his singing of Mabel Wood Hill's “Largess” and 
her “The Lark,” which are better suited for a tenor of lyric quality. 
Jacobsen’s optimistic ‘“Keep-a-Goin'” was extremely popular, and 
Kernochan’s “Smuggler’s Song” conveyed all the horror of Stephen- 
son's words. His singing of the “Largo Al Factotum” from Ros- 
“Rarher of Seville” was a capital bit of work. The baritone 
was liberal with encores, and among them was ‘““‘The Donovans,” 
“The Dear Little Girl,” and also “Mother o’ Mine,” which was 
given with deep pathos. 

Applause was liberal and enthusiastic for both Miss Klotz and Mr. 
Hinshaw, and Miss Klotz’s many friends fairly swamped her with 
floral tributes. 

The concert was concluded with a duet, with Miss Klotz as Leo- 
nora and Mr. Hinshaw as the Count de Luna, in “Mira di acerbe 
Lagrime,”” from Verdi's “Il Trovatore.” It was given with im- 
mense spirit, and often with a histrionic touch by both the soprano 
and the baritone, and it was beautifully interpreted. 


MacWhirter in Foiksong Program. 


The recital given by Alan MacWhirter at the MacDowell 
Club on Tuesday afiernoon, February 10, comprised a 
varied and interesting assortment of traditional folksongs 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The work of this young 
Scotch singer, in his specialized song line, has aroused 
much comment since his arrival in America and it was 
a source of pleasure to hear him in a whole program given 
by the one artist on this occasion.. Mr. MacWhirter’s ari 
pertains more to the dramatic than to the lyric, but per- 
haps nothing could be more valuable to a singer than this 
asset when he chooses to be a disciple of the ancient folk 
music. Mr. MacWhirter gave his songs with a clear sense 
of understanding for the folk legends and his voice is 
admirably fitted for such work. 

Mrs. Harrison-Irvine was the able accompanist assisting 
Mr. MacWhirter and her sympathetic playing added 
greatly to the charm of the performance. 
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H. E. Krebbiel, in the New York Tribune 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA HERE 
Braums Fiast Symrnony Superaty Piavep 
New Yorkers are beholden to that amiable virtue which, we 
are told, suffereth long and is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not 
itself not puffed up, for the privilege which they enjoyed 
yesterd: afte:noon of hearing a concert by the Philade!phia 
Orchestra and Leopold Stokowski. Had they not come in the 
name of charity it is not likely that they would have come at 


all, for there were no indications that the musical public was 
either deploring the lack of orchestral music or consumed with 
curiosity to learn what manner of organization purveyed that 
class of music to Philadelphians The season is only twelve 
weeks old, yet more than fhfty concerts of symphonic character 
and calibre have already been given here, and only half a dozen 
of them have been given with financial profit to the conccrt 
givers. So far as the maintenance of local orchestras is con 
cerned there would seem to be need of charity of a kind he 
ginning at home, but this would better not be discussed. That 
kind of charity was chalienged, not by the visitors; but by the 





Sisters of the Assumption, and the answer was 4 generous and 
beautiful one. There was no occafion to exercise the charity 
which covers a multitude of sins, for there was neither moral 


nor artistic obliquity conected with the visit; only deeds of a 
most admirable and praiseworthy kind What brought financial 
profit to the Nursing Sisters of the Poor yielded xsthetic benefit 
to the lovers of orchestral music who sat in the audience room 

The concert was witely planned. There are dreadful memories 
still alive of a previous visit of the Philadelphia Orchestra when 


the program was so burdensome that it was impossible for the 
stoutest heart to endure it all. That was not the case yester 
day. Mr. Stohowski was more cousiderate than our local con 
ductors are, as a rule There was, to begin with, the overture 
to “Le Nozze di Figaro,” a composition which breathes an 
atmosphere that is all oxygen and lives out its merry life in 
three minutes, Then Miss Gluck sang the graceful little aria 
of Biondina from Mozart's “Il Seraglio” (the Italian transla 
tion of the song having been used the title of the opera must 
also be given in that tongue), and, this done, the climax of 


the concert was reached This was Brahms’ symphony in ( 
minor. Reports of Mr. Stokowski’s puissance in this work have 
reached New York from other cities which have been the scenes 
of his labors—Cincinnati, Philadelphia and Washington, more 
particularly—and it was a fair conclusion that on the perform 
ance of this noble symphony the estimate of the band and its 
master would have to depend. The test was splendidly met 
The orchestra proved to be thoroughly excellent in quality of 


tone, in the homogeneity of its various constituent choirs, in 
its capacity for nuance, its precision. Mr. Stokowski’s reading 
was in no respect erratic, oe sound, lucid, sympathetic and 
profoundly poetical The coherence of the music. the elasticity 
cf its flow, the nice adjustment and sequence of voices, the 
brilliance and solidity of the tonal volume in its softest utter 
ances as well as its most sonorous proclamations, were all ad 
mirable in the highest degree e¢ symphony had a per 


formance wholly worthy of its sweet, strong, beauty 
After it the orchestra was no longer on trial Miss Gluck sang 
again, this time the well worn air from Charpentier’s “Louise,” 


and the concert came to an end with Richard Strauss’ “Tod 
~ H K 


serious 


und Verklarung E 
W. J. Henderson, in the New York Sun 
STOKOWSKI GIVES GOOD READING OF GREAT 
BRAHMS SYMPHONY 
The projectors of the concert given at Carnegie Hall yester 


lay afternoon for the benefit of the Sisters of the Assumption 
were not without cunning in engaging the Philadelphia Or 





chestra as the star of the entertainment. To be sure, the solo 
ist was Alma Gluck and delightfully did she fulfil her duty 
for she sang the air of Biondina, from Mozart's “Die Ent 
fuhrung aus dem Serail,” better than she has sung anything 
else here since she returned from Europe. She was also down 
ym the program for “Depuis le jour,” from “Lowise,” which by 
reason of much Mary Gardening is almost unrecognizable when 
it is really sung 

But Miss Gluck was not the star of the concert, nor was th 
orchestra itself. The glory of the afternoon settled around the 


youthful brow of Leopold Stokowski, the conductor, who wielded 


the baton for the first time in this city The three numbers 
which he elected to perform were the overture to Mozart’s “Le 
Nozze dj Figaro,” the great C minor symphony of Brahms and 


“Death 
display 


and Transfiguration” of Strauss It was 
of the capabilities of the young director, 


the brilliant 
an excellent 


for the music was of three distinct schools, the purely classic 
ypera, the neo-classic modern symphony and the realistic de 
lineation of the extreme tone poets. 

The symphony of Brahms has a broader base than either of 
the other two works heard yesterday It combines the ideals, 


the methods of expression and the achievements in the field of 
pure musical beauty belonging to all three of the schools repre 
rented on the program The work has the classic form, the 
utterance of the contemporaneous orchestra all the technic of 
composition developed since Beethoven, except the last addi 
tions of the realists, the impressionists and the cubists, and, 
above all, a spiritual content composed of profound intellectual 
ity moved by equally profound emotion 





This is one of the symphonies by which a conductor may 
wisely decide to stand or fall. It is not hard to spoil it, fatally 
easy to make it deadly dull and insidiously tempting to cager 
use of exaggerated nuance and fluid sentiment. There were 
moments when Mr. Stokowski in his eagerness to t all that 
could be got syucered the last drop of blood out of a phrase, 
and this was particularly the case in the last movement, which, 
on the whole, was superbly interpreted 

But aside from this one error there was little to disturb 
the true lover of Brahms in the reading and much to fill him 
with deep joy It was a finely wrought interpretation with 
every line and curve of the instrumental song well published, 
with a beautifully sane balance in the distribution a accents 
with keen penetration of the relations of the parts of the or 
chestral syphony and a perfect appreciation of the songlike 
quality of the broader phrases 

Mr. Stokowski was delightfully continent in his treatment of 
the third movement, which is so easily overdone The slow 
movement was. on the whole, eloquently played by the or 
chestra and, indeed, the reading was one which will be re 


membered with delight The young conductor made a pleasing 
impression by his appearance and his visible methods His 
demeanor was dignifed and modest, his attitude toward his 
orchestra that of a firm disciplinarian, and his method of con 
fucting very elastic. He does not devote much attention to the 
echolastic manner of beating time, but employs a very delinea 
tive set of baton movements, which have real *ignificance 
These, however, are matters of no great import The question 
is whether he gets results, and it can be answered that he does 


Richard Aldrich, in the New York Times 
PHILADELPHIA'S ORCHESTRA 





Heaap Hees unoee tue Direecriow or Leoroto Sroxows«1 
One more orchestral concert was added to the number sched 
uled im New York thie season by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 


which came over from the neichboring city and gave a perform 
ance yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. It was given on 
behalf of the Sisters of the \ssumption, nursing sisters of the 
poor and this charitable object in large part, at least. explained 
the size of the audience, which was tuch as some New York 
orchestras are not always able to secure. But there was suf- 
ficient importance in the occasion from a purely musical point 
of view to account for a good deal of the interest exhibited in it 


The circumstances of this visit, as of the former visits of 
the same orchestra and of others, was presumably to obtain the 
judgment of New York music lovers upon its abilities—some 
thing which orchestras in other cities seem eager to obtain, even 











at large expense. The Philadelphia Orchestra has had a new 
conductor last season and this, Leopold Stokowski, and this fact 
was doubtless a potent influence in bringing about this appear 
ance here The outcome ought to be set down as distinctly 
favorable The orchestra has improved in quality, beth in pet 
sonnel and in its performance under Mr. Stokowski, and both 
the organization and its director made a very favorable impres 
sion upon their listeners yesterday afternoon 

he orchestra is a supple instrument in the hands of its con 
ductor; it played with vigo power and flexibility, with pre 
cision and balance Its tonal quality commends itself for a not 
inconsider e refinement and mellowness, and at times for bril 
liancy The strings |ave many excellences; the brass choir is 
on the whole, better than the wind. It was able to respond to 
exacting demands made on it by Mr. Stokowski 

He is a young man, who some nine years ago was organist 
of St. Bartholomew's Church, in this city, Aon conducted of 
chestras in England before he was appointed to his position in 
Philadelphia That he has talent, musical feeling, authority and 
temperament was shown by his conducting of a program that 
included, for orchestra, the overture to Mozart's opera, “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” Brahms’ first symphony, and Strauss’ tone 
poem “Tord und Verklarung.”” Mr. Stokowski conducted the 


symphony with something of the exuberance and spirit of youth, 








without exaggeration in phrasing or in the modification of tempo, 
but with a fondness for all the dramatic effects that could be 
nade in it; and such a reading does not ill become it But 
there was also a feeling for the profundity of its thoughts, its 
bigness and the subtle beauty of its formal proportions. Mr 
Stokowski was able likewise so to order the tonal quality and 
balance of his forces that the essential beauty and appropriate 
ness of Brahms’ orchestration were realized 
There were similar erits in his performance of Strauss’ tone 
poem, in which there is, naturally, opportunity for still great 
dramatic vigor and expressiveness He made the most of them 
all, which is not so difficult as to keep the total effect musical, 
within musical limits, which he succeeded in doing The 
igaro” overture had brilliancy, finish and vivacity t 








Halpersen, in the New York StaateZeitung 














ally. it will soon be time for the New York critics to un 
dertake a tour of the other States of the continent to learn t 
know the American symphony rchestras better One travels 
here, to be sure, but at the time of critical holiday there is no 
to be heard, and when the nusic 8 going on in other 
cities we have so much to do here that we cannot get away 
The conductors of orchestras, therefore, make us periodical visits 
in order not to remain quite unknowr In this way we learned 
to know two years ago that excellent orchestra of Minnesota 
under Emil Oberhoffer. We listened last year with real pleasure 
to the Chicago Orchestra, and yesterday the Philadelphia Or 
chestra under Leopold Stokowski gave us—we might as well say 
it right out—the most pleasant surprise These successes of 
strangers (the Boston players we regard more or less as our 
own) are all the more remarkable because we possess in ou 
own New York orchestras, especially in the Philharmonic, whic 
has come up so under Stransky, and the Damrosch Orchestra 
bodies of players which rank among the best in the world 


The Philadelphia Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall to be 
remarkable perfection 
well as discipline; the 
and the brass gave pleasure 
full, warm tone Next to 
spon the virtuosos at the 


proved itself yesterday afternoon 
an orchestra of high accomplishment and 
The strings displayed beauty of tone as 
nd is almost throughout first class 
with small exception with their 
first violin I would like to remark 
first cello desk, the first horn, the 
flute and the first although it be noted that alto 
at other desks there sits artists of real The violins 
remarkable for an admirably smooth bowin the violas 
of tone, and the basses also accon plished much that was 


" 
oodw 





the 





first oboe, must 


rank 





Stokowski the orchestra i 


1 y n nductor 
whose fiery spirit is everywhere in evidence Stokowski dis 
played yesterday a most intense and sympathetic temperament 
one which, however, never loses control, but builds up its effects 
with such sureness that there suggestion of exaggeration 
His beat is very telling, so clear and positive that nothing can 
he lost It it¢ a perfect drill, which however, hecomes 
too rigid. With rare beauty, Stokowski conducted Brahms’ som 
bre first symphony, with complete bringing out of the wild re 
bellious mood of the first movement, that plastically expressed 
struggle or diabolical forces, with reverent tenderness the broad 
sweep of the first melody of the second movement, and a song 
ful realization of its heavenly revtfulness, with grace and charm 
the weaker third mowement, and with effective bringing out of 
the contrasts and finer points of the last movement. ending in 
its hymn ,. Strauss’ tone poem, “Death and Transfigura 
performance under his 
fine mood of the end must 
oncert was, especially in the 


posse ses 


is no 





never 








was steo given an 
leadership wherein the particularly 
be remarked upor The 
Hrahms symphony, a rare treat 


tion,” ' impressive 


Sylvester 
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York Evening World 
































Rawiing, in the *w 
MR. STOKOWSKI AND HIS MEN MAKE A GOOD IM 
PRESSION UPON ONE OF THE LARGEST AND MOST 
FASHIONABLE AUDIENCES OF THE SEASON 
Leopold Stokowski brought the Philadelphiq Orchestra over 
from the Quaker City to Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon to 
show the mettle of his men They were welcomed by one of the 
urgest and most fashionable audiences of the season The ca 
ages waiting for the close of the performance were as many 
as may be seen after the opera a our own popular Alma 
Gluck was the soloist ¢ nts for much Nevertheless, the com 
pliment to the visitors was 1 istakable and their achicvements 
showed them wort) of i 
A first impression was of a face youthful and serious 
of an alert, graceful body; of long arms and hands, with flexi 
ble fingers, and of a quiet air of authority Soon it was de 
ek ped that Mr. Stokowski controiled his band admirably; that, 
conducting without a score he had sympathetic understanding 
of the composers be exploited, and that Re was possessed of a 
temperament highly magnetic As for the members of the t 
chestra, at first sight, they seemed younger than ours One 
was inclined to be skepti al of their powers, but not for long 
They soon disclosed solidarity and good tone Their attack was 
clean, their balance was fine and their response to the leader's 
lightest wish was admirable The Philadelphia Orchestra com 
pels respect its leader is a personality 
The program for the orchestra consisted of the overture to 
Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro,” Brahms’ first symphony and 
Richard Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration,” a trio of composi 
tions of such strongly contrasted purposes and qualities as t 
show the all-round qualities of both conductor and It was 
the Brahms number that was the most significant remoter 
parts of the composition were ght to light by Stokow 
ski’s leading without harm to the strength and f the 
whele, and the work of the players was high! worthy 
The Mozart overture was presented with appropriate light 
1es8 and delicacy There was hearty applause for the players 
und Mr. Stokowski was called out many times 
H. T. Parker, in the Boston Evening Transcript 
No doubt the “assistance f Mischa FEiman, the violinist 
who has a faithful and exuberant following Boston, helped to 
assemble the audience that nearly filled Symphony Hall yester 
ay afternoon for the concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Yet by no means the listen me to hear the virtuose 
in the ringle concerto that th sllowed him almost in 
the same breath in which it forbade any of the extra pieces dear 
to his loyal and sometimes over insistent legion Mr. Stokow 
ski and his band had plainly attracted an appreciable part of 
the audience and unusual and fortunate are the conductor and 
the orchestra that can d mn an occasional visit to this town 
It sits content with its ow nductor and its own band, not 
ven seeking the pleasure of flattering comparisons As the signs 
went, Mr. Stokowski had q kened its curiosity and | 
% unique, iteide of Toscanir among the 
t profess mn America t apm 
came t s place; it lingered at 
tt ecall h still more warmly a 
brought th stra as well as the visiting luctor 
to its feet € | Nazareth of Philadelphia, a 
we of Boston and New \ prone t elieve it, bad « ec 
s new and engro w nductor and at rchestra that wa i 
teresting to hear 
Perhaps youth tol Mr. Stokowski’s favor, since we is 
America, secking conductors f established reputation,” rarely 
know them when the ar ng He is still at the beginning 
f hi hirtte an t ok t He s ta ar well bel 
nd his figure ba t iy of a man accustomed to com 
and His ° sed head . ne features, his clear 
and alert glance gees intelligence ensibility, discerned pur 
pose and force iw t accomplish it Before he mastered his 
nen, he mastered himeei! that | nducting is altogethe 
free from physica vehemence I © same token before he 
eads his rchestra the i L piece he has dete ined h 
scheme for the pert nance f at choole ‘ n h 
tonal and ; t 


hence ’ 
the air of 
His beat 
eft hane 
phrases b 
ne or anoth 


He has not 
hands 
would 















































sway 
calls to then shading 
equality of Of th er 
he seems nm all erda 
e did not ‘ 
lid sincerity B 
example, nal : 
power He dies an nter 
play He for their individuality and the 
course and he « red his pace revealingly He gained the quiet 
intensity and sombre € f much of the armonic and the 
strumental coloring He nce the ymphony argc 
proportioned desig f at ne advan from tonal darkness int 
tonal light He to the a { each Sits d 
sm felt a ga ear qualit f outstanding passage 
ke the transiti he fe t vement-and he did not 
stress them unduly Quick intelligence, large aginatior lea 
esig nd fire plis ent were lear sll that he d 
Mr. Stokowsk be elsquent and he was « ont eels 
the music. fro \Fannhauser His wind choir gave hin 
ack the richness of tone that he asked mn the ng f th 
“larin - th st ng bit A ‘ nd ? ther the 
{ the “Venusberg”; be wrought shary gressions and reeline 
clin ixes Netatent anc persuatively € | uted the le 
scent of the clone He summoned the erot tang, the ¢ ate 
lishevelment { Wagner at its ‘ t: he et 
its wh satiety and exhaustior Through »« nuch f n 
cert Mr. Stokowski was a conductor of free and d 
nation, of passion and fir with « al feeling f ar + 
“ul various power of tone Ans the waye } ~ ‘ 
swayed his orchestra—ar ence uoT.P 
Philip Hale, in the Boston Herald 
Mr. Stokowski lucted for the f 
» said that before accepted the leader 
after the death of Scheel the orchestra fell 
If thie is true Mr. Stokowski deserves h 
ent technical proficiency f his mer Tt 
day was characterized by precision and pi 
excellent lo players, 28 he neomparable first horr Mr 
Horner, whose playing in Strauss’ “Til ilenspiegel” ten years 
“zo is still remembered: the adn first flute, Deni« M 
yuarre, formerly a member of th m Symphony Orchestra 
and others in the string and wi rs M h he ex 
cellent concert master. » we believe, born and browght up in 
Roston The different hoirs are well proportioned and ef 
fective. It remains to speak of Mr. Stokowski as @ conductor 
He has indisputable talent He has a muftical nature: he is 
thoroughly acquainted wit his scores; he is wholly free from 
sensational tricks His over the players is marked, 


and they follow his wishes 


in 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Dickinson Gives Last Lecture-Recital—Seagle and 
Blauvelt at Thursby Musicale—Ziegler Institute 
Announcements—Demarest’s February 26 
Recital — Nichols in the West—Ginoris and 
Gugler Make a Hit—Dambmann’s Suc- 
cess—American Academy Perform- 
ance — Federlein’s Recitals — Von 
Doenhoff, Pianist, with Fleck— 
Noble Program Today—Speke- 

Seeley Pupil Pleases — Ge- 
scheidt’s Accompanist - -Mrs. 

Stewart’s Musicale. 


‘American 








lecture 
f February 17 was attended by the largest gather- 
he beautiful chapel of Union Theological 
music and talk were both hugely en- 
spontaneous 


n Dickinson's Composers” 


ed Mr. Dickinson has an impromptu, 
altogether unique among organists of 
) ' ie sees the humorous side of things, and has 


sted his knowledge, thus imparting it with 


in und virility rhe quaint music of George 
W ington’s time formed vivid contrast to the melodious, 
Dithyramb,” by Clarence Lucas, for instance, and 


eautiful “Andante tristamente,” by Ernest R. Kroe- 

Lou \ right patriotic finale was that of the 
“Hail The last 
given when German and 


na on Columbia.” 


program 
ri was I ebruary 22, 
ymposers were heard, inclu ling the very mod 
ni rer and Karg Elert 

MUSICALE. 


Blauvelt 


THuRsBY'S 


Lillian 


EMMA 


ir Seagle and were the guests of 


it Emma Thursby’s reception, February 12, Mr 
Hlaregra pened the musical program with a group o! 
Fren ngs, followed by Enid Watkins, of San Fran 
W acceding to many requests, repeated the Indi:n 

ngs given by her at the same place the previous weck. 


S/he ne tour 


of Trover's adaptations of the Zuni Indian 
ind ceremonial melodies, with exeollent interpre 
There 


ition, in costume, showing great dramatic insight. 


\ many guests, among them Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Seagle, 
illian Blauvelt, Beatrice la Palme, Kathleen Howard 
Grace Kerns, Rose BI Bauer, E. F. Bauer, Walter An- 
lerson, Frank Aldrich, Ethel Leginska, Ada Meade, Mr. 
lerkle, Mrs. de Coursey-Browne, Amy Grant, etc. 
ZieGLer INSTITUTE MATTERS. 
Mme. Ziegler, busy as she is in the metropolis, has been 


Philadelphia friends and pupils to open a 
tudio in that city. It is announced that pupils are 
the spinning chorus from “The Flying Dutch- 
also that Isa Macguire, con- 


a public concert; 


ult 1 Charles Floyd, tenor, gave a joint recital 
Wedn iy afternoon, February 18, at the Ziegler studios 
The n friends who were present were very agreeably 
irprised at the progress these two artists have made. 
( | Lund, soprano; Ellison van Hoose, tenor; 
MacMahon, soprano, and Miriam A, Stetson, pian 


ist, with Hallett Gilberté and Fay Foster, composers, play- 
ing accompaniments to their own songs, constituted the 
personnel giving the assembly salon of February 19, at 
Hotel Plaza. 

Gurley Louise Corey, coloratura soprano, is in New 
York (Hotel Calumet) for the remainder of the season, 
having engagements in and near the metropolis during Feb- 
ruary and March. While here she coaches, as usual, with 
Oscar Saenger and Mme. Dambmann. Miss Corey's 
mother is with her. 

OrGANIST DEMAREST, 

Clifford Demarest will play an interesting program of 
music, most of it originally written for the organ, at his 
recital tomorrow, Thursday, February 26, at the Church 
of the Messiah, Thirty-fourth street and Park avenue, as 
follows: 


Pies: Bante: FSG ak i ndhnks ccc Geabriebcees - Mendelssohn 
Pastorale in E. ‘re pu eeeaedadsdercessstatesepesnael Lemare 
puateme aad tapas WG GOOF. icc tccdocisccdviutersuen bes Bach 
SO GWE Pi vai di ccoveistscncesssues cavencecncc cess «MaMeROWweD 
Cambie TE 6. iissh i vvicis cvsvebwerdetavercascidaventeka Dubois 
Ue TA Gh sn dnc dckadns ta saw eu cecken -e+eees Dubois 


Two NicHoits In THE WEsT. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols are having success with 
the joint piano and vocal recital tour, which they are mak- 
ing this month, filling engagements in nearly every State 
east of the Mississippi River, as well as Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Texas. Last week Mr. Nichols was 
soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Following 
this engagement they gave a joint recital there. The early 
part of the month Mrs. Nichols played the Schumann A 
minor concerto with orchestra at the Dana Institute, War- 
ren, Ohio, and at the end of the concert was requested to 
play the Rubinstein D minor concerto with the orchestra 
next season. 

\ number of recitals on this tour were reappearances, 
and in nearly every case they have both been engaged for 
their fall tour, next November.. They filled the following 
cngagements last week; February 16, St. Louis, Mo.; Feb- 
ruary 18, Oklahoma City; February 19, Dallas, Texas. 

Mae. DAMBMANN AND Pupits MAKE A Hirt, 

Lillian Ginoris, just returned from Paris, where she is 
known as a successful salon artist, sang February 13 for 
the Southland Club at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. She 
has fine capability, her voice being of beautiful quality, 
combined with natural dramatic temperament. She pleased 
audience by her singing: of “Viens mon _ bien 
aime,” by Chaminade; “Printemps onuveau,” by Vidal, 
and “Ouvere tes yeux bleus,” by Massenet. Miss Ginoris is 
now studying with Mme. Dambmann, who was a contralto 
soloist at the same affair. Her big and luscious voice was 
never heard to better advantage than in “Ah, Love, Thy 
Help” (“Samson and Delilah”), sung with dramatic ex- 
pression and rare tone quality. “The Leaves and the 
Wind,” by Leoni, had in #t soulful expression and exquisite 
diction 

Mme Dambmann’s pupil, Gertrude Gugler, contralto, 
was guest on this occasion, but could not escape notice. 
She was called on to sing, and did so, singing Harriet 
Ware's “Mammy Song,” and making a distinct hit, for 
she has a voice of sympathetic quality, united with a pretty 
Mme. Dambmann plans to make a concert 


the 


appearance. 
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Chis dissertation, originally presented to the 
Princeton Unaversity for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, has been published in response 


i. general demand from students of music and 


culty of 


alike 
primarily a work of scholarship and re- 
t ssesses also a general interest not only 
{ the unusual quality of its materia!, but 
h the attractveness of its style. The 
rtation is in five chapters, contain- 
sketch of the English music of 
me, a biographical account of Milton as a 
ian, a detailed study of his knowledge of the 
sractice and theory of music and finally a careful 
he significance of this knowledge. 
»ws that Milton stands alone among 
completeness and accuracy of his musi- 
lerstanding, and that he adapted this wealth 


erature 


suuRn 
we dss 


wn storica 





poetic fashion to his religious and 
ohilosop beliefs, idealizing harmony and giving 
it a mystic universality in the manner of the Pytha- 
goreans 
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3 East 43d St. 


ilion’s Knowledge of Music 


Its Sources and its Significance in his Works 
By Sigmunp Spaetn, Ph. D. 
Price, $1.00 net 





There are five appendixes, containing significant 


quotations from Milton's works, notes on Milton’s 
friendship with Henry Lawes, the composer, and 
Leonora Baroni, the singer, a translation of Mil- 
ton's Latin essay on the “Music of the Spheres” and 
a summary of the most important sources of his 
knowledge of music. There is also a very thorough 
glossary of the musical terms used by Milton. 


Dr. Spaeth’s book will appeal to every lover of 
English literature because of the new light which it 
throws on the personality of the great epic poet. 
But it is of equal importance to musicians in the 
wealth of information which at contains concerning 
not only the English and Italian music of the 17th 
century but also the much discussed theories of the 
Greeks and the obscure vagaries of the Neo Platon- 
ists. Its imterest is as great for the general reader 
as for the painstaking scholar; and its value as a 
book of reference is equalled by its delightfulness 
as an essay in literary and musical criticism. 











New York 





tour during the coming summer months, under the Mor- 
rissey management. Her many pupils and lesson giving 
prevent her from touring during the winter. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY PERFORMANCE. 

The fourth performance, thirtieth year, of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts, at the Empire Theatre, Feb- 
ruary 19, presented “The Magnate and the Hardware,” an 
idyl by W. F. Downing, and “The Waters of Bitterness,” 
a play in three acts by S. M. Fox. A substitute writer at- 
tended this, and hands in the program with annotations 
as follows: “Everett Hove was good in ‘The Magnate’ 
but much better in ‘Waters of Bitterness.’ Lelice Sencion 
was much the best actor in the first play. Albert Gary was 
very good as the Doctor in ‘Waters’; Frank Morgan was 
splendid; Virginia Cordelle interpreted a strong emotional 
part well; Phoebe Foster was good as Mrs. Hinde Falke- 
ner, and Hope Loring is a very attractive young actress. 
The entire cast of the last play was unusual, all being nat- 
ural and easy. Everett Hove has a fine baritone voice.” 

FEepeRLEIN’s ORGAN RECITALS. 

Gottfreid H. Federlein gave his last recital of the pres- 
ent series, under the combined auspices of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School and the Board of Education Bureau of Lec- 
tures, at Ethical Culture Auditorium, February 22, playing 
the program printed in the Musicat Courter, February 18. 
The recitals have been a great success, and the large at- 
tendance warrants their continuance, but financial matters 
prevent. Mr. Federlein plans to give recital trips, for 
which he is so well qualified. 

Von Doennorr, Concert PIANIST. 

Albert von Doenhoff will appear as soloist at the con- 
certs given under the conductorship of Henry T. Fleck, 
in the series of sixty free concerts. Grace Hoffman, so- 
prano; Edna Dunham, contralto, and Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, are also soloists. This is the third consecutive year 
of Mr. von Doenhoff’s appearances as soloist at these con- 
certs. 

Noste’s Revivat ProcraM. 


T. Tertius Noble, organist of St. Thomas’ Church, Fifty- 
third street and Fifth avenue, plays the following “Rus- 
sian program” today, Wednesday, February 25, at 4 0’clock: 


Prelude in C sharp miimor...........sceseeseavereencrens Rachmaninoff 
Wg | io inks ye ag thas SoedpnnshcRucasendensdusoue pea neugs Rubinstein 
Dante: GUM Fb i 8 ies ie ARTES Secs ices vind nicis.veeeghwes Arensky 
Chamtits GFW aicbdiccnyins cee ceewncnncses ccdesecnpebeves Tschaikowsky 
Finale, Pathetic Symphony... ........00.00cceecsscees Tschaikowsky 


An hour of organ music will be given on Sunday, March 
1, at 8 p. m. 
Spexe-Seetey’s Pupit. 


Audrey Launder, contralto, has had two very successful 
appearances recently, one at the Hillside Auditorium, 
Montclair, N. J., the other in the second of a series of 
popular concerts, Town Hall, New Canaan, Conn. Press 
notices were as follows: 


Miss Launder’s fresh, young voice, a rich contralto, with her 
fine gift of interpretation, gave sincere pleasure.—Montclair News. 





An extra attraction was added this time in the person of Audrey 
Launder, a young singer of Yonkers, N. Y. She appeared 
twice, the first time in an operatic selection, “The Blind Mother’s 
Song,” from “La Gioconda,” by Ponchielli, and though it was in 
Italian, the appealing quality of the music and its sad intonations 
could easily be understood. Miss Launder’s voice is a contralto, 
of a lovely tone and good volume, and she shows excellent training 
in its use. Her second group of songs were the old Scotch air 
of Loch Lomond and a charming modern song by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, called “Ecstasy,” and all were highly appreciated by the audi- 
ence, who called for encores both times.—New Canaan Advertiser. 

She is one of the successful artist-pupils of Henrietta 
Speke-Seeley. 

Amy Fay ENTERTAINS. 

Amy Fay entertained the Women’s Philharmonic Society 
at her residence-studio a fortnight ago, when a fine musi- 
cal program was given by Belle Schneeloch, violinist; 
Margaret Leech, contralto, and Lemuel Goldstein, pianist. 
A large number of friends*of the president, Miss Fay, and 
of the performers was present. 


Erne, Watson Usuer. 


Adelaide Gescheidt’s studio accompanist for her musi- 
cales is Ethel Watson Usher, who is most efficient and sym- 
pathetic. So much depends on the person usually desig- 
nated as “at the piano,” it is due Miss Usher to mention 
her name and ability. 

New York Notes. 

Mrs. Marshall E, Stewart's invitation studio musicale on 
February 10 was very successful. She has a commodious 
and artistically arranged studio in Aeolian Hall, where 
accompanists are developed and singers are coached. Mrs. 
Stewart is one of the most able of the metropolitan ac- 
companists, enjoying a reputation established a dozen 
years ago. She purposes having a summer school this 
year for this important branch of music, furnishing pupils 
who can remain only a brief period with piano for prac- 
tice, ete. 

Helene Bartenwerffer (Mrs. McGrath) will give a stu- 
dents’ recital, Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, about April 
i, when her qualified pupils will sing. She will give the 
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second portion of the program, singing songs by modern 
composers, using piano and organ for accompaniments. 

Henrietta Cammeyer issued cards for a musicale, 142 
East Fortieth street, February 19, and Miss Griffing has 
done the same for a musicale at 264 West Fifty-seventh 
street, February 21. 





Laffitte Scores in “Meistersinger.” 
Singing the role of Walther in German for the first 
time with the Boston Opera Company, Leon Laffitte, the 
French tenor, scored a splend!d success, accounts of which 
are contained in the appended notices: 
LAFFITTE WALTHER FOR FIRST 


“Die Meistersinger™ rmed yesterday 


TIME HERE 

afternoon for the 
There was a large audience. Leon Laffitte, 
took the of Walther for the 


was perto 


third time this season 


of the local company. part first time 





AS WALIHER IN 


“MEISTERSINGER 


LEON LAFFITTE 


Mr. Laffitte umount of character to Walthe 
who is usually represented as a walking gentleman preoccupied with 


Boston Herald. 


here. fave a certain 
the song that he must sing in the last act 

OPERA HOUSE IS CROWDED—ALL SEATS TAKEN FOR 

“DIE MEISTERSINGER.” 

A packed theatre greeted the performance of “Die Meistersinger” 
yesterday afternoon at the Mr. Laffitte 
had studied this role with great care, and he sang the music in a 
musicianly manner and with finished vocal style. Mr, Laffitte is 
well acquainted with the opera which he sang yesterday afternoon 


Jost Opera House 


for the first time in German. His business is in place and his 
command of his voice always admirabie.—Boston Post. 
LAFFITTE SCORES IN OPERA ROLE 

There was a new Walther Leon Laffitte, compared with some 

of the German tenors, is a great Wagnerian tenor His voice is 

big and of fine quality and he sings the music in a lyric manner 

in contrast to the explosive and choppy delivery of one of the 
Metropolitan tenors heard recently Boston American 

LAFFITTE STARS IN “MEISTERSINGER”—FRENCH TENOR 

MAKES GENUINE SUCCESS OF HIS ROLE 
Leon Laffitte, the principal French tenor of the Boston Opera 


Company, sang the role of Walther and made a genuine sucess. It 


was easily the best work he has done since he joined the company, 
and as he is a lyric tenor of unusual natural gifts he furnished 
much enjoyment to one of the largest audiences of the season 
Mr. Laffitte might well have taken part in the premiere. 


—Boston Journal. 


PERFORMANCE 





LAFFITTE AS WALTHER SUCCESS Ol 
SATURDAY'S OPERA MATINEE. 

Laffitte as Walther was the newcomer, and not only did he sing 
effectively, but his voice blended admirably with the others in the 
quintet. This is not always the case and there was very little of 
this blending in the first performance. Laffitte has won many tri- 
umphs this season and shown himself a dramat artist of great 
and growing powers. That alone would not prove that he could 


sing the part of Walther, which demands a somewhat broadly con 
of intensity But Mr. Laffitte 
brought the lyric qualities of his voice to the front and made the 
part smoothly effective. If not always broad, his singing was ef 
fectively fervid. His “So lenz” became striking enough 
in its clean cut charactér and seemed more like a real lyric than 
some of the declamatory school A lyric Walther such 
as this some ways a novelty, but it 
an unpleasing one. 
all his dialogue and sang the prize song in both original and fin 


templative style instead dramatic 


rief der 5 


have made it 


number indicated is in is not 


The singer gave due force and significance to 





ished version with ample expression. In action Mr. Laffitte 
avoided the dangers of conventionality and made Walther wholly 
natural.—Boston Advertiser (Advertisement. ) 

- 


Mme. Peroux-Williams’ Song Recital. 
On Wednesday afternoon, February 18, at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, Mme. Peroux-Williams, mezzo soprano, gave 


a song recital under the management of Loudon Charlton, 
and at which a large audience was in attendance. 


Well Known McLellan Pupils. 


Among the many pupils who are studying, have 
studied, with Eleanor McLellan, the noted vocal teacher 
of New York, the following are some of the leading ones: 

Henrietta Wakefield, contralto, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

Sue Harvard, soprano, who recently appeared with the 
Philadelphia and New York Symphony Orchestras. 

Lucille Miller, one of Pittsburgh's best known sopranos, 
who has appeared with the Pittsburgh and New York 
Symphony Orchestras, 

J. Weibley, bass soloist at the Church of the Messiah 
New York. 

Max Salzinger, baritone with the National Opera Com 
pany, of Canada. 

Edward Strong, tenor, well known in concert and ora 





or 


He has toured with all the leading orchestras and 
Carleton College 


torio 
is now head of the vocal department at 
He was tenor soloist for eleven years at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Jane Grover and Elsie Rochester, prima donnas with 
Lew Fields Company 

Emma Kramlich 
music in New York public schools 

Freda Windolph, grand opera, Europe 

J. Steiner, concert tenor, of Vienna, 


and Marian Hebbard, supervisors of 


Austria 


May Jennings, concert mezzo, formerly soloist at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York. 

Dan Beddoe, wel! known oratorio tenor, soloist at 
Grace Church, New York 


Edwin Evans, baritone, successful concert and orator 





singer. 
9 ° ° 
Culbertson’s Praise Continues. 

Sascha Culbertson, the young American violinist, con 
tinues to draw favorable notice from European critics. Be 
low five references to recent appearances are given 

Sascha Culbertson played at the beginning of his sccond nee 
with Otte Nikel, the Céear Franck A major sonata The your 
tists gave great pleasure through their natural musical surety ] 


s always agreeable that they play chamber music works from men 
ory Kerlin Vossische Zeitung 


December s, to13 


rhe mung violinist, Sascha Culbertson, had aroused mual a 
ntion some years ag His tremendous technic was again shown 
in the Carmen fantasie He has a wonderful way of 
janissime He is one of the most noteworthy 


giving the tone in fj 


violinists.—Norddeutsche Allgemeine 


of 
December 5, 


ot the gencration 


Zeitung, 


younger 


Berlin 1913 


Sascha Culbertson’s temperamental playing has been repeatedly re 
Also on 


] onata was wonderful 


his giving of 


louble 


Wednesday 
He played the 


marked upen in these columns 


the Bach A minor « 





stops of the Grave in abs jlute clarity. gave the movement otherwise 
distinguished character and overcame the technical demands of the 
fugue in delightful surety.—Berlin Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, De 
ember 12, 1913 

The young American nist, Sascha Culbertéon, who appeared 
in a program with piano accompaniment at Beethovensaal last Wed 
nesday evening, won the complete sympathy of his audience at the 
very beginning of the evening through his rare earnestness of pur 





pose and his most commendable unassuming manner of expression 
Undeniably gifted by nature with the chief requisites, Culbertson 
has moreover succeeded as have few others in acquiring the tech 
nical and musicianly nmand necessary to an acceptable artisti 
performance, 

The t:efinement of tone, the facility displayed in the execution of 
difficult technical figures, and the strong note of conviction which 


invested his musicianly readings, 


source of deep satisfaction 


" " 


That the development of his talents has been c 
breadest lines, was shown in his raiseworthy achievement 
works so widely different in character and 


b 





souata in A major (in whic the rtist was 





the pianist Otto Nikei), the Bach sonata N 3 for v 
the Movrart D major concert 

Ilis neeption of the Frank sonata anly 
nd intensity The Bac work Tr 

eadth and dignity is we of 
Stopped passages, v « sensitive appre art 
ments was revealed in the performance of that master’s cot 
The Continent limes, Decembe 

The cor t " ally gifted y 
Culbertson " esent ' ersor king 

v Rus t \me ur ‘ 





SCHA CULBERTSON 
characteristics tha ani e the I rf e great D 
was a revelation of sustained pow witnessed 
ra ng t ge 1 fi 
“ } t t nd 
tine th fe ar v f 
f the st < g ! with " 
er temper nt a t : ng ger 
aps the most ast feat t ¢ ance 
ell : tT t | j 
st gti i re F 
axes, whethe : f ‘ P 
Filled verflowing ne ' , 
yout an element f tt ‘ he great 
In t Rac : cighteer 
hat he was of t @pirit t 
‘ th ‘ y , 1 . 
& ent t ne sp Ww Ind 
mnot re r b 
fullness ‘ er 








ITALY’S GREATEST 


VIOLINIST 


First American Tour 
SEASON 1914-15 











UNDER THE EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT OF 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 


1425 BROADWAY 
New York 





. “Serato is the veritable Caruso among violinists: 
a golden tone, wholly free from dross, flows from 
the strings of his violin.” 


style as the César Franck 











ymbined to make his playing a 


onducted along the 


s with 


sted by 
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PUBLICATIONS 
AND REVIEWS 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
nd anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 





MiUSt¢ 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and the Mu- 
sicAL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part o all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that the Musicar 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 


The Boston Music Company, Boston. 


Musical INTEKPRETATION ; Its LAws AND PRINCIPLES, AND 
Tuer AppLicATION IN TEACHING AND PERFORMING.” 
By Tobias Matthay 

[This work is so full of useful advice and helpful ex 


planations that we should like to quote it in its entirety. 
Space compels us to. select a few passages here and there, 
which, though fragmentary and incomplete without the 

ntext, will show the author’s vivid style and the nature 
yt ms book 

“It is not enough to be thoroughly anxious to help our 
pupil: our hard trying will, after all, end but in sore disap- 
yointment unless we know what help to give and how to 
face ito face with one of the most 


distinctions between 


give it. Here we are 
radical of the 
one of the most radical distinc- 


btle and yet most 


xl teaching and bad 
vetween the work of the inexperienced or foolish 
young or old, and that of a real teacher, rich in 


I have said before: 


tion 
teacher 
rrectly assimilated experience. As 
the bad teacher simply tries to make the pupil do things— 
which the teacher are necessary; 
the good teacher tries to make the pupil see and 


points effects feels 
W Teas 
secing their purpose, he can apply 


more explicit, simply to 


think things, so that, 


rem by own choice. To be 
make the pupil carry out the details of expression and in 
terpretation which seem desirable to you at the moment, 

ly serves to convert your pupil into an automaton which 
responsive to your thoughts instead of his own, . . . 
Such a great artist as Liszt, for instance, undoubtedly 


id have an 


»verwhelming influence, musically, on all who 
Nevertheless, he was not a 
which the term 
whether Liszt 
What 


his overwhelming enthusiasm and 


into contact with him 
real teacher at all, in the strict sense in 
Indeed, | 
ver gave a single, real lesson in his life. 

did often do 
wonderful personality, was to stimulate an incipient, la- 
enthusiasm into a blazing 
is thus, as a rule, 


is here used very much doubt 


with 
tent, and perhaps lukewarm 


flame Nevertheless, while the 
the most feeble of teachers, no teacher, on the other hand, 


artist 

worthy the name unless he, himself, is also more or less 

an artist—and a finely perceptive one, too! i“ % 
Undoubtedly, one of the first things we have to combat 


the wish t 


be saved all the trouble and ef- 

rt, and to by the teacher. In 
leed, the ordinary pupil invariably starts with the notion 
» has to do like a 

funnel with mouth widely gaping, ready to re- 
or otherwise, which the op 
This attitude must 


n a pupil is 
have the learning done 
is to be passive and receptive 
~} 4 ! « 

chemicals, pleasant 
nist may see fit to pour in. 


be at once kindly but firmly combated, and the pupil 
must be made to see that it is for him to try to learn, 
for him to try to apprehend and to assimilate those things 
to which the teacher is anxious to call his attention. 

“The first thing to do is to give the pupil a clear idea 
of what does constitute real practice. The av- 
erage student then, if left to himself, will assuredly try 
to make himself into a mere automaton in his practice 
hour, from sheer horror of the discomfort and irksome- 
ness of mental effort. Therefore, this is the first and 
ever present obstacle with which we teachers have to con- 
tend. We must be prepared to drive home to the pupil 
that the thing most to be avoided is this very automaticity 
which seems so attractive to him, and into which his nat- 
ural bent will only too assuredly lead him. We must in 
some way or other bring him to avoid automatic prac- 
tice.” 

We cannot quote more, though we have but skimmed the 
introductory chapter of twenty-seven pages. There are 
163 pages in the book which is divided into six sections, 
named as follows: 

I. Introduction : 
and learning. 

Il. The nature of 
shape. 

III. The element of rubato. 

1V. Concerning certain details in the application of tone 
inflection and the bearing of touch teaching and fingering 
on interpretations. 

V. As to pedalling and the element of duration. 

VI. The purpose of art expression and its relation to the 
infinite. 

It seems to us that the two chapters on rubato and pedal- 
ing are in themselves enough to make the book of the 
utmost value to all teachers and students of the piano. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


“Tue Lost Vocat Art AND Its Restoration,” WitH Spe- 
CIAL Exercises ror THe Use or SINGERS AND TEACH- 
ers.” By W. Warren Shaw, with an introduction by 
David Bispham. 

In the preface to this work the author has set forth 
his plan in brief: “The lost vocal art has for its purpose 
the restoration of the vital principle in systems or methods 
of voice culture which formerly characterized the old 
Italian method. The science of psychology is shown to be 
the real science on which the old school actually stood, 
and on which all really successful schools of voice cul- 
ture must stand. The principles scientifically explained as 
psycholgical are the fundamental governing forces of all 
artistic vocal development worthy of the name. It is 
pointed out that the old methods, while having these prin- 
ciples in operation, were not fortified by the scientific 
explanation of the how and wherefore of the matter. 
The old masters were not aware of the scientific sound- 
ness of their position. Controversialists had not arisen. 
Empirical instruction was the only kind that was recog- 
nized or used. When the attempt was made to advance 
new systems of instruction based upon the science of 
physiology, the teachers and singers of the old school were 
led like lambs to the slaughter. They did not resist, think- 
ing that they might benefit themselvés by such knowl- 
edge as was evolved from scientific research. : 

“What is known as the lost vocal art is shown to be 
nothing more nor less than the result of the loss or change 
of constructive principles which were formerly in use, and 
the resurrection of this lost art must come from the re- 
storation of that true vital principle made manifest in 
empirical instruction. Although many attacks 
have been made wpon scientific voice culture, based upon 
physiology, due to the unfavorable results experienced by 
artists who have tried to proceed along these lines, noth- 
ing of a scientific nature has been offered to show that 
the statements concerning the physical facts are incorrect. 
The truth of the matter is that analytically the physiologists 
are for the most part correct. . . The empirical in- 


Some general principles of teaching 


musical attention and of musical 
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struction of the old school is now shown to have a firm 
scientific foundation on which to stand. The old masters 
builded better than they knew, but were not knowingly or 
wittingly supported by scientific truth.” 

David Bispham adds the weight of his testimony to 
the value of the work. We think that few singers will 
ask for a better recommendation. 

The book contains 219 pages, twenty explanatory illus- 
trations, and several musical exercises. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


“Tuirty Orcan Pieces” ror Use 1n Curistian SCIENCE 
Cuurcues. Edited by Walter E. Young. 

In the preface of this volume we are told that “in Chris- 
tian Science churches it is essentially necessary that the 
music selected for use should conform to the quiet dignity 
and simplicity of the service, free from display, undue 
elaboration or conspicuousness. The thirty organ picces, 
herein compiled, have been carefully selected, edited, and 
registrated, with a view to supplying organ music that will 
be unquestionably suitable in meeting these requirements. 
The three divisions, comprising preiudes, offertories and 
postludes, contain a variety of styles and several grades of 
difficulty, and can all be played upon either a two or a*three 
manual organ. While the registration indicated is mostly 
for a three manual organ, it will be found easily possible 
to substitute the stops called for on the choir organ, for 
those approximately nearest on the great organ.” 

We are perfectly willing to accept the word of Walter 
E. Young that these organ pieces are suitable for Christian 
Science churches, because we find, on examining the vol- 
ume, that the works selected are ail good and well ar- 
ranged, and are suitable for any organ, either in a church 
or a concert room. The composers represented are among 
the most eminent names and the volume is worthy of a 
place in any organist’s library. The engraving and printing 
are of the very best, 


G. Schirmer, New York. 


“Tue Footrsh Vireins.” A sacred cantata for baritone, 
contralto and soprano solos, with four part chorus of 
women’s voices and piano accompaniment. Words by 
Cecil Fanning. Music by Marshall Kernochan. 

A review of this new work appeared in the Musicac 
Courier of February 18, following its first performance by 
the Orange Musical Society on February 6. We reprint 
herewith some of the technical criticism written on the 
occasion, 

“The work begins orchestrally with serious minor 
chords, followed by a violin melody and a short fugato, 
leading to the opening short alto solo. This is warm and 
expressive music. The four part choruses are full of ex- 
pert writing, singable, graceful, with occasional high tones 
reaching a climax. Canonic imitation and other devices 
show the thorough schooling of the composer, who in this 
work has achieved something unusually distinctive and 
worthy. Muted horns make certain phrases, such as the 
choral line, ‘But distant thunder rumbled low,’ very effect- 
ive, and there is a highly dramatic effect on ‘The door was 
barred, and all was dark.’ 

“Very sweet, graceful music, of natural harmony, is the 
chorus, ‘Soft to thy garments clinging,’ with a pretty effect 
of the violins on a high G sharp at the pianissimo close. 
There follows the principal air for the baritone, ‘Ye Are 
a City,’ which is a beautiful three page solo. Of antiph- 
onal form is ‘Bridegroom, come hence,’ in which chorus 
and baritone solo participate. This makes a dramatic sit- 
uation, relieved by the unaccompanied chorus which fol- 
lows, ‘The Lord said to My Lord.’ ‘The Beatitudes,’ sung 
by baritone solo, and chorus, alternately, follow, and this 
section is of original form, affecting because extremely 
expressive. ‘Amen, I Say to Ye, I Know Ye Not’ is the 
final baritone solo, and here a very dramatic climax is 
reached, followed by an orchestral interlude of importance. 
There follows the final chorus, in which the first sopranos 
remain well up their range, with high A’s and G’s and a 
concluding high C. The work consumed at this first pub- 
lic performance just thirty-five minutes; it is without ques- 
tion one of the most important of recent choral composi- 
tions for women’s voices, effective, singable, and requiring 
interested singers for performers.” 

In its published form the piano accompaniment is full 
and effective without being difficult, and will amply suffice 
for use at a public performance where no orchestra is to 
he had. 


“Are you the only member of the orchestra here?” said 
the visiting manager to the cornet player a few minutes 
before it was time for the orchestra to begin. 

“Yes,” said the cornet player, trying a valve, “the rest 
have gone up to play at Mrs. Lannigan’s ball.” 

“Then you must be a pretty good performer if you rep- 
resent the whole orchestra tonight,” said the visiting man- 
ager. 

“I am no good as a cornet player,” said the cornetist. 
“If I were they’d want me up at the ball."—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 
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Mme. KATE ROLLA 


Former Prima-Donna. Covent Garden, London; Imperial Opera 
House, Moscow and St. Petersburg; San Carlo, Naples; Metropoli- 
tan, New York, etc. 
PUPIL OF MARCHESI 
Voice Culture, Geehe or Concert, Repertoire, Diction. 

756 Seventh Avenue Phone, 2913 Columbus 
- Paris Studio, June 1st. 

Pupils taken in Pension. Apply New York address. 


INEZ BARBOUR SOnRANG 


Conoert- Recital -Oraterie 
Management: Welfseha Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 


wut) KLAMROTH Sz 


Marion May, Contralto, Assistant 11% West 37th St.. N. Y.C 
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MINNEAPOLIS CONCERTS. 


Hadley’s “North, East, South and West” Sym- 
phony Performed —Beethoven-Wagner Pro- 
gram Proves Popular at Sunday After- 
noon Orchestral Concert—Ottilie 
Metzger in Song Recital. 


Minneapolis, Minn., February 17, 1014 
The ninth evening concert given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra this season took place at the Audi 
torium on February 13 (1 might add, Friday, the 13th), 


The numbers ranged from Verdi 
were none the less enjoyable. The first 
“Jubilee” from Chadwick’s “Symphonic 
Sketches.” Hadley’s fourth symphony in D 
“North, East, South and West,” 
be a dignified, beautiful, interesting and most worthy num- 
ber, and the orchestra met all demands. “South” 
given the most applause and seemed to please the audi- 
ence most. Debussy’s prelude, “L’Apres-midi d'un Faun,” 
was repeated by request and was even more fascinating 
than at its first performance on December 19 last. De- 
bussy uses the whole tone scale in this composition to 
make a wonderful effect. The program closed with a 
fiery rendition of the first rhapsody in F major of Liszt. 
The tenor Enrico Aresoni, of the Chicago Opera, was solo- 
ist; his selections were the Verdi's 
“Otello” and the aria “Che gelida manina” Puccini's 
“Bohéme” and proved himself the possessor of a big, true 
and often thrilling voice. He was recalled from eight to 


and was a great success. 
to Liszt, but 
work given was 
minor, 
followed and proved to 


was 


monologue from 


from 


ten times after each appearance 
BeetHoveN-WaAGNER MATINEE. 


After eleven years of hard, pioneer work, the Minne 
apolis Symphony Orchestra has at last brought about a 
demand for a Beethoven-Wagner popular program which 
February 15, at the Audi- 


programs 


afternoon, 
Judging by the hearty 
One 


was given on Sunday 
torium such 


will often be 


applause, 
hardly imagine a 
fifth symphony of Bee 


given can mixed 
audience appreciating the 
thoven, but was the wild 
with delight over this Beethoven-Wagner program. Bee 
thoven’s “Turkish March” from the “Ruins of Athens” 
opened the concert and was thoroughly enjoyed. 

There is much loyal interest shown in Conductor Ober- 
hoffer and his men on the eve of their departure for 
their third annual No other Far Western 


symphony orchestra has successfully invaded the East, so 


really 


such case. The audience went 


Eastern tour 


we all join in hearty wishes for this third trip there of our 
Richard Czerwonky played with a pure, 
Song” from “Meis 


fine organization. 
clear tone the obbligato to the 
Wagner's overture to “Tannhauser” 
given a majestic reading. The soloist of the 
Senta Erd, of Duluth, who sang with a big, 
musical understanding. Senta’s ballad 
“Dich Theure Halle” 


“Prize 
tersinger.” was 
day was 
rich tone and 


“The 
“Tann 


with from 
Flying Dutchman” and 


hauser.” 


from 


Orrie Merzcer’s Recital 
After the appearance in our city of so many vocalists 
this season who revelled in Italian colorature songs, it 


satisfactory change to hear Ottilie Metzger, 


a whole program of German lieder 


was a most 
contralto, in almost 


consisted of “L’Heure de pourpre,” of 
Augusta Holmes: “Mother o’ Mine,” by Tours; “The 
Cross,” by Harriet Ware, and “The Cry of Rachel,” by 


Salter. She received most vociferous applause after these 


Her last group 


other groups were beautiful and she 


Her art is undisputed, 


songs. Her three 


sang with ease and fine taste her 


personality is interesting and she established herself as 


worthy of the respect of the most severe musicians ana 
critics. She opened the recital with a superb rendition 
of “Ah, mon fils,” from Meyerbeer’s “Prophet.” Second, 


recherchant ma _ presence,” 


and Delila.” These she fol 


she sang the aria “Samson, 


Saint-Saéns’ “Samson 


trom 

lowed by Brahms’ “Sappische Ode” and “Stindchen,” 
Weber's “Volkslied, Schumann’s “Die Kartenlegerin,” 
Liszt’s “The Three Gypsies,” Strauss’ “Ich trage meine 
Minne,” Brecker’s “Der Arbeitsmann” and Knab’s “An- 
riken.” Mme. Metzger was satisfactorily accompanied 
by Ina M. Grange, of St. Paul Wiima A. Gruman 





Mme. Preyer's Pupil's New Engagement. 


Inez Barbour has been engaged as soprano soloist at the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Thirty-sev 
enth street, New York. This is one of the most desirable 
church positions in the country and Miss Barbour is to be 
warmly congratulated for having secured it 





Carl Friedberg’s February Appearances. 


The Leipsic News announces that Carl Friedberg, the 
noted pianist. who will be heard in this country next sea- 
son, appeared a few days ago as soloist with the Bohemian 


String Quartet, and will give an all Beethoven recital this 
week. The article continues by saying: 

Carl Friedberg 
piano, is 


masters of the 
Beethoven, 
at one of 


foremost 
the works by 
again 
several 
entire press praised 


known as one of our 


an incomparable interpreter of 
Brahms 


orchestra 


He appeared this winter 
Nikisch and in 


ovations The 


Schumann and 


our big concerts under recitals 


where he received enthusiastic 


bim in a most unexampled manner, especially regarding his wonder 


ful poetical playing, which cannot’ be equalled and his technica! 


virtuosity which can only be compared with those few pianists of 





nternational fame ( Advertisement.) 
Mrs. Taft Here. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Taft, of Cincinnati, were in New 
York last week at the Hotel McAlpine. Mrs. Taft, presi 


is delighted 
ation and its leader, Dr. Kun- 
» having in their home city. 


dent of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 


with the 
wald, ar 
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success that organiz 
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Dr. Carl Herschel’s Master Violins. 


of extraordinary merits, constructed 
he principles of Dr. Carl Herschel, of 
attracted much attention in Germany. 
heard them declare that they possess 
and remarkable penetrating powers. 
on these violins was written by Paul 
musician of Halle and critic of one 
f that city 
Dr. Kar? Herschel has been en- 
mproving and refining the 
vibrating capacity of the 
sent about a dozen violins 
The 
s natural that he should 


system. inveutor 
However, we can say 

s not in any way damage the 
heory of Dr. Grossmann is not 
material only is used—cover, 
In size the Herschel 
the 


also 


m and frame, maple. 


tly to the measurements of 


»wever, Dr. Herschel has 


(for instance, the Guarnerius), 
The trick so often employed 
use of the thinnest possible 
in at first a good tone, which 
soon loses its 


ecause the wood 


with these models. As 


that up to the present the 


emp! ye d 
nay say 
age. The violins have 

everest possible tests; they have 
»f weather, they have been played 

i mecert rooms, in quartets and in 

have stood 

the technical building of the instru 

not made in a one is 
ith the The in- 
lied the practical side of violin building, and 


everything remarkably 


fabric, br:: every 

utmost care in an atelier. 
ional knowledge of same. 

violins have already been unreserved- 

st exponents of violin playing. For 

ce, Burmester plays No. 1 and admires especially the 

f the D string. Professor Hess says approxi- 

Che violins are phenomenal; with 

in a hundred is good, but every 

Professor Hollander praises 

nd also the strong tone, which, 

Professor Tivadar 

expressed their opin- 


rawness 
h ive als ) 

ffect 
heard the Herschel violins 
in Sgambati's Requiem, 


indersigned 
Mass distinguished by their 
nd ne The instruments 
tests by experts in a surprising manner. 
heir light tone, and there is not 
*»* tone 


bridge 


ft : 
passages in B, w 


remains pure, refined, 
is difficult 


often do 


Passages such 


heard to great ad 


The D 


ins, 


lins, are 
string in 
is dis 


ments 


th all vi 


will be interesting. 

ians and violinists were invited 
\ number of old 

an Amati, a Rocca and a Ga 
with the Herschel 

the next room, 


violins, 


ymparis Lal 
r pert rmed in 
lins and on the old instruments 
*h order they were played, 
hed the selection \ vote 


h p rformance, and each 


ballot! This was a bril- 


liant victory for the Herschel instruments. The most im- 
portant daily papers and music journals have also ex- 
pressed themselves in praise of these instruments.” 





Bori and Godowsky at Mozart Society Concert. 


Lucrezia Bori and Leopold Godowsky were the soloists 
at the second private concert of the New York Mozart 
Society, Mrs. Noble-McConnell, president, given in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor, New York, on Wed- 
nesday evening, February 18. 

The rich, silvery tones of the winsome Metropolitan Op- 
eta soprano were heard in the following numbers: “In 
quelle trine morbide” from “Manon Lescaut,” Puccini; 
aria from “The Secret of Suzanne,” Wolf-Ferrari; “Beau 
Soir,” Debussy; “I! Pleu vait,” Massenet; “D’une prison,” 
R. Hahn; “Nuit d’Espagne,” Massenet. 

Whether in the full tone passages or hushed to a faint 
pianissimo, her delivery equalled the lovely quality of her 
voice. It is needless to say that many demands for en- 
cores were made by the Mczart Society members and their 
gucsts 

Mr. Godowsky gave the Mendelssohn “Two Songs With- 
out Words,” the Liszt concert study, F minor, and “Cam- 
panella”; also the Chopin “Andante Spianato and Polo- 
naise,” op. 22, which, through the musicianly interpreta- 
tions and technic of this eminent pianist, afforded unusual 
pleasure to those present. The members would fain have 
heard more of Mr. Godowsky’s art, but must be content 
with one encore at the conclusion of his last number. 

The members of the Choral Society, Arthur Claassen, 
conductor, gave a good account of themselves in the fol- 
lowing numbers: “Hush, Hush,” J. W. Hathaway; “When 
I Dwelt in Arcady,” A. W. Kramer; “Mother o’ Mine,” 
Brueschweiler; “Land Sighting,” Grieg-Claassen; ‘When 
the Roses Bloom,” Louise Reichardt; “Morning,” Victor 
Harris; “The Snow,” Edward Elgar; “Hallelujah Chorus” 
from “The Messiah,” Handel. The Grief adaptation by 
Mr. Claassen, the conductor of the Choral, “Land Sight- 
ing,” Victor Harris’ “Morning” and the final “Hallelujah 
Chorus” from “The Messiah” were especially well ren- 
dered. 

The following were the orchestral numbers: ‘Ruy Blas” 
overture, Mendelssohn; ballet music from “Faust,” Gounod. 

Frieda Hempel and Riccardo Martin are engaged for the 
third concert of the society, Wednesday evening, April 15 


Pupil of Dudley Buck in Recital. 

Mrs. Howard V. Lewis, soprano, gave a joint recital 
with Mrs. Harry Johnson, pianist, Tuesday, February 3, at 
the Hartridge Auditorium, Plainfield, N. J. 

Mrs. Lewis possesses a clear, high soprano voice, flexi- 
ble and sweet. To this she adds great charm and ease of 
manner and an ability to sing artistically. 

To a keenly interested audience she sang two groups of 
songs, both of which were heartily encored. Mr. Buck 
predicts a fine career for Mrs, Lewis. 

These were her numbers: “To You,” Oley Speaks; 
“Will-o’-the-Wisp,” Spross; “Zueignung” and serenade, R. 
Strauss; “Phrase” (“Thais), Massenet; “Cavatina,” from 
‘Queen of Sheba,” Gounod; “Ah, Love, but a Day,” Mrs. 
Beach; “Amore Amour,” Tirindelli; “A-hushin’ You,” 
Paul Bliss; “My Lover He Comes on the Skee,” Clough- 
Leighter 


Flonzaley Travels. 


rhe Flonzaley Quartet, now on tour in the Middle West, 
will go South as far as New Orleans and into Texas, and 
then return to New York for its third Aeolian Hall con- 
cert, Monday evening, March 9. The Flonzaleys final pro- 
gram will include quartets by Beethoven, Bach and 
Dvorak, 


David Bispham in the West. 

David Bispham, with Ward C. Lewis, accompanist, has 
started again on a vaudeville tour, which will take the in- 
defatigable singer to the Pacific Coast. He began in St. 
Paul, February 8, dividing the week between that city 
and Minneapolis and at once achieved his usual success 
with his audiences. Mr. Bispham, who is in excellent 
voice, continues to “rub in” the subject of good English 
in vocal music before English speaking audiences and. his 
public applauds him to the echo. 

The elevator boy in the Radisson Hotel at Minneapolis, 
recognizing the singer, addressed him thus: “Say, I was 
over to hear you last night and, I tell you, you give ’em 
the dope all right about singin’ in good American. Why, 
I went to hear —— and paid four plunks a seat, too, and 
gee, why, there wasn’t nothin’ doin’. I couldn't get onto 
a word she said. Say, you got the goods, too, and folks 
knows it when they hears it.” 

The composer Arthur Bergh, now of New York, hails 
from St. Paul, and requests poured in thick and fast upon 
Mr. Bispham to recite Poe’s “Raven” to Bergh’s music 
during his engagement. The fact that the aged parents 
of the composer are living in St. Paul and had never 
heard their son’s composition, decided the singer, and he 
gave his famous rendering twice to crowded audiences of 
breathless listeners. Indeed, applause often broke out 
between the verses; and, as after his songs, the artist 
was called before the curtain time and again, shouts were 
heard for “more,” “give us ‘Annie Laurie’”—sing “Danny 
Deever.” 

The writer and singer, R. M. Pease, says: “It is hard to 
speak of David Bispham without penalizing the artist with 
the perils of gross exaggeration. There is danger of 
clouding his good, sturdy Americanism with partisan and 
provincial praise and his clear, transcendant intellect must 
not be obscured by excessive adulation. His reading of 
“The Raven” was vivid in concept, passionate in deliv- 
ery and soul searching in effect. Leaping far above the 
bounds of mere entertainment, he limned a terrible pic- 
ture of drink and the pathetic hallucination of a desper- 
ate but weak willed man.” 

Mr. Bispham has been advised to give “The Raven” 
more often to his present audiences, but feels that song 
is, at present, his mission—song in speech as well as song 
in music—for Mr. Bispham’s voice in addressing his public 
is full of musical tone. He invariably gives songs by 
Americans alongside of those by recognized composers of 
Europe and says that “we can do as well as anybody— 
only give us encouragement. Music has nothing whatever 
to do with geography.” 

Following is a list of Mr. Bispham’s engagements from 
the week of February 8 until June 1: 

Week of February 8, St. Paul, Minn. 

Week of February 12, Minneapolis, Minn 

Week of February 15 Duluth, Minn. 

Week of February 22, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Week of March 2, Regina, Canada. 

Week of March 5, Calgary, Canada. 

Week of March 9, Edmonton, Canada. 

Week of March 16, Voncouver, Canada. 

Week of March 22, Seattle. Wash. 

Week of March 29, Portland, Ore. 

Week of April 12, San Francisco, Cal. 

Week of April 19, San Francisco, Cal. 

Week of April 26, Oakland, Cal. 

Week of May 3, Sacramento, Cal. 

Week of May 7, Stockton, Cal. 

Week of May 11, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Week of May 18, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Week of May 31. Chicago, Il. 

On this tour Ward C. Lewis will be Mr. Bispham’s ac- 


companist. 





Poor Henry. 


Heck—Do you play any instrument? 
Peck (sadly)—Second fiddle at home.—Transcript. 
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Dr. Hopkinson’s Recital. 
Staunton, Va., February 15, 1914. 

Tuesday evening, January 20, Dr. Merrill Hopkinson, ot 
Baltimore. Md., gave a song recital in the Auditorium of 
Stuart Hall. 

For many seasons Dr. Hopkinson has occupied an im- 
portant place in the ranks of American singers, and his 
magnificent baritone voice has lost none of its glory nor 
pcwer, but has grown in artistic finish and beauty of tone. 
He is a master of his art, showing in all that he does an 
intellectual resource of a high order, a technical finish, 
with a virile ring of the dramatic, without sacrifice of the 
emotional. His pianissimo and legato in the Schubert “Du 
bist die ruh” were as perfect and finished as his bravura 
in Jensen’s “Alt Heideiberg.” Dr. Hopkinson has an ease 
and charm of manner which at once makes him friends 
with his audience. 

The recital was in every way a success and he was kind 





enough to respond to several encores. He was assisted at 
the piano by Anna P. Robertson, a member of the music 
faculty of Stuart Hall 

Dr. Hopkinson’s program was as follows: “Drink to 
Me Only With Thine Eyes,” Old English; “Cherry Ripe,” 
Horn: “The Gentle Maiden,” Old Irish; “The Keys of 
Heaven” and “The Vicar of Bray,” Old English; “Du bist 
die ruh,” Schubert ; “Lungi dal caro bene,” Secchi; “Zueig- 
nung,” Strauss; “Die Abloesung,” Hollaender; “Alt Hei- 
delberg,” Jensen; “Casar’s Lament,” from opera “Scipio,” 
Handel; “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” Nevin; “Banjo Song,” 
Homer; “The Little Irish Girl,” Lébr; “Father O'Flynn,” 
Stanford: “Westward by the Devon Sea,” Léhr; “To An 
thea,” Hallam; “Boat Song,” Ware; “Danny Deever,”’ 
Damrosch. A. P.R 





Oscar Seagle’s Dates. 


Oscar Seagle will make New York his headquarters 
until March 7. On February 20 he gave a musicale at 
the White House in Washington; on the 22d he sang a 
Brahms program with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra: on the 23d a Beethoven program with the same or- 
chestra in Brooklyn; on the 25th he repeats this in New 
York: on the 26th he gives a recital at Dobbs Ferry, and 
on the 27th one at Fall River; on the 28th he gives a 
private musicale for Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Buckner, at 
Riverdale. On March 3 he sings for the Tuesday Musi 
cale at Sherry’s, and in the evening gives a recital at Stam- 

















ford, Conn.; 
March 9 a recital at Walton, N. Y., and on March 10 a re- 
cital for the Colony and Twentieth Century Club, at Buf- 
falo; March 12, a recital at Montreal for the Morning 
Musical; March 14 and 21, he sings in Chicago; the 16th 
at Jacksonville. Then he goes South, singing at Chatta 
nooga, Macon, Ga.; Montgomery and Auburn, Ala., and 
a number of Texas cities. 





Singer and Landowner. 


Amadeo Bassi, the well known Italian tenor of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, is the owner of two beau- 


tiful country places in Italy. Several weeks ago in thes« 





VINTAGE IN FARM OF AMADEO BASSI, NEAR FLORENCE 


columns a snapshot was reproduced showing some of the 
servants employed on the Bassi property. 

The accompanying snapshot was also taken during vint 
age time on his estate and shows off better the typical 
Italian peasants 


Vacant Studio at Studio Hall. 


Esther R. Schultz, director of Studio Hall, 64 East 
Thirty-fourth street, New York, announces that a studio 


is vacant in that attractive building. Aside from their gen 


eral utility, these studios are much sought after, because 


of their desirable location, and an opportunity to obtain 
one is unusual. During the season many chamber mu 
sicales and pupils’ recitals are given in the several de 
sirable recital halls of Studio Hall. 





CENTURY 








LYCEUM CONCERT 
AND BUREAU 
CONT | Leading Artists of 


the Century are 
To Rent for Con- | available for Con- 


Coaching for Opera, Stage, Concert 
et eatucdaye 7” } Studio $10, Carnegie Hall ORATORY AND DRAMATIC 


H. Pontius, Director of Music; 


MONDAYS AT POUCH GALLERY, 


on March § a private date in New York; 


A Lhevinne-Safonoff-Rubinstein Incident. 


After a symphony concert at which Josef Lhevinne was 


soloist in Copenhagen, a supper in honor of the pianist 
was arranged by a number of well known artists and mu- 
sicians. Several speeches were made in which tribute was 
paid Lhevinne for the brilliancy of his performance 
Among the speakers was Wassily Safonoff, who related 
an incident that happened more than twenty years ago 
when he, at that time director of the Imperial Moscow 
Conservatory, presented his pupil Lhevinne to Anton Ru 
binstein. 

“I have a young man here, whom I wish you to hear 
play,” said Safonoff 

The great Anton granted his friend’s request, and lis 
tened attentively, while Josef played several selections 
But instead of offering a single word of encouragement 
the youthful pianist, he led Safonoff aside to a corner 
f the music room, and said in a confidential tone “T 
his youngster does not bec my successor some day 
you as his teacher will blame.” 


Safonoff concluded his speech by explaining that he haa 


never found it n ssary to relate the incident, adding 
“I mention it now simply because I gm certain that if 
Rubinstein had en here this eveningtte hear Lhevinn 
play, he would not have found me deserving of censure’ 


a sentiment loudly applauded by the assemblag: 


Josef Lhevinne returns to America next season unde 
1 oudon Charlton’s management This tour will mark the 
Russian pianist’s fifth visit to this country, and it is cet 
tain to be classed among the most important events of 
the season. Lhevinne wil! arrive in the fall, and will b 


heard in concert and recital as far West as the Pacific 
Coast. 


“The very sound of some people’s voices is exasperating.” 
, { yu te true espa ally wh nN tl cy sa Mi . n' ’ P \ 
up!’”"—Birmingham Age-Herald 
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te 
Theory and Composition ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, ARTHUR WILLWER, ote. 
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High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 
Branches Manic and the Arts taught from the 
begianing we the artiste finish 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Private sees. 
i st Piano—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, Professor JAMES KWAST 
KARL MAYER, al Chamber Singer, EUGEN BRIEGER. etc 
ALEXAND 


WILHELM KLATTS, 
Courses tn the OSTROVSKY METHOD for violinists, cellists and pianists Technique and Hend 
velopment. Send for catalogue and annua! report. Pupils received at any time 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Full br: hes. P ad 
Steentiee tom bogies Ge. courses er single NE Gate Ga 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directoritum 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIG 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered py Shy — the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
" Drescroars : , Aucust angry 











Sg omy ay Free ad 4 2a Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest pertection. concerts, — - Ry playing, vocal sight reading. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


of the best known and rienced 
— _ TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
Jona B. Calvert, D. D., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Pacuity and Examiners 








H. Rawlins Raker i Cornelius Griggs Paul Sevege 

Mary Pidelia Burt eslie J. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 

Kate S. Chittenden Gastay O. Hornberger esry Rowe Shelley 

Mary 1. Ditte Sara Jernigan . F sperges 

Geo. McCall Lanham Ketketine Lv lor 

Fannie O. Greene Dan’! Gregory Mason 2B. + oo 
28th SEASON ; 

Send for ciresiars and'catal KATE S. CHITTENDER, Bean 











MUSICAL COURIER 











PIANOS 
are Everyreners Stier ee “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue W) ® 
NEW YORK 


AND 
St Paull Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 ~ ~ - - HAMBURG 


ISTEINWAY || gttasonS Hamlin 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 


.) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq..W . London 

saat JunGternstieg 34, Hamburg. and BOs i ON] 
Koenig@gractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 














JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 

















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 
» Sd 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


A MY The advantage of aaalk a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
; — appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 


nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 
artists 


ee ee PIANO CO. 
SOHMER & CO. See 
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